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EGYPT, 1881 TO 1897. 


Tne dates above given form the period embraced in the Statistical 
Returns recently issued by Sir Elwin Palmer, the financial adviser of 
the Khedive. These returns constitute the most complete and 
authoritative record as yet published of the progress made by Egypt 
under the British occupation. My personal knowledge, however, of 
Egypt and Egyptian affairs extends over a much longer period. It 
was in 1869, on the occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal, that 
I first visited Cairo. I had, therefore, the good fortune to see Egypt 
in the closing days of the era, when, under Ismail Pasha, the land of 
the Nile was still ruled by an absolute and irresponsible despotism. 
The glamour of that gorgeous pageant is nowadays a mere tradition. 
But the dominant impression left upon my mind by the spectacle was 
the conviction of what a powerful instrument, for evil or for good, the 
one-ruler, one-will system is in an Oriental country. The knowledge 
which came to me in later years, how Ismail Pasha employed the 
system for the satisfaction of his own personal ends and aims, and 
how he sacrificed to this satisfaction the welfare of his people, was 
not needed to convince me of the fatal defects inseparable from the 
Sic volo, sic jubeo method of government. But the revelations of 
ismail’s extravagance, oppression, and tyranny have never altered my 
conviction that the rule most in accordance with the character, the 
traditions, and the instincts of the Egyptian people, is that of the 
strong hand, and the iron will. If such a thing as the succession of 
a series of honest, merciful, and wise despots was within the range of 
probability, or even possibility, despotism would be the one form of 
rule suited to Egypt. Being unattainable, this system may be 
dismissed as beyond the domain of practical politics. But it would 
be a great advantage to all our British administrators in Egypt if 
they could only realise the truth, impressed upon me during my early 
sojourn here, that the Egyptian ideal rule is not that of government 
from below, but of government from above—the ideal ruler being in 
Egyptian conception an earthly Allah, all-wise, all-just, and above all, 
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all-powerful. There is no truer adage than Naturam expellas fured, 
tamen usque recurret. In dealing with Egypt above all other countries 
it is wellto bear this adage in mind. ‘The nature of the Egyptian is 
to be governed, not to govern, and this nature will always reassert 
itself, no matter what may be the character of its rulers, or the form 
of its institutions. 

It was, if I remember rightly, in 1875, that the first step was 
taken in the joint Anglo-French intervention. The Governments of 
France and England induced the Khedive to accept the services of 
two financial advisers, Baron Malaret and Mr. Romaine, under whose 
supervision it was hoped that His Highness would curtail his expen- 
diture and abstain from contracting any fresh liabilities. The advisers 
had no means of enforcing their advice; they were kept purposely in 
the dark. Things went from bad to worse; and, in 1877, with the 
sanction of their respective Governments, Mr. Goschen and the late 
M. Joubert came out to Egypt,as the representatives of the bondholders, 
armed with authority to effect a settlement between the Khedive and 
his creditors. On learning the nature of the terms which the Com- 
mission of Enquiry were prepared to propose, Ismail Pasha summed 
up the situation by the saying, ‘“‘ On veut me mettre en syndicat ” ; 
and, with the hope of averting, or, at any rate, postponing, this con- 
summation, he offered to convert the position of Egypt into that of a 
constitutional monarchy, and to allow the chief portfolios in the 
Ministry—those of Finance and of Public Works—to be held by English 
and French Ministers, nominated by their respective Governments, 
but holding office under the Khedive. Mr. (now Sir) Rivers Wilson 
was Minister of Finance, M. de Bligniéres, Minister of Public Works, 
while Nubar Pasha, the most enlightened of Egyptian statesmen, was 
appointed Premier, with the approval of London and Paris. Ismail 
was jubilant, declaring to everybody, with one of the catch phrases in 
which he delighted, “* Nous ne sommes plus en Afrique, nous sommes 
en Europe.” But the moment he discovered that the Constitutional 
Ministers intended to exercise a real, not a nominal, control over the 
administration of Egypt, he dismissed his Ministers and announced 
his intention of reverting to the old system of personal rule. Eng- 
land and France virtually acquiesced in this coup @’etat, and contented 
themselves with appointing two Controllers with increased powers ; 
the French Controller being M. de Bligniéres, the English being 
Major Baring, now Lord Cromer, who shortly afterwards, on his 
leaving for India, was succeeded by Sir Auckland Colvin. 

I should mention here, to make the position intelligible, that a few 
years before the appointment of the Dual Control, the great l’owers 
of Europe had agreed, at the instance of Nubar Pasha, to suspend 
the civil jurisdiction of the Consular Courts in Egypt, guaranteed 
under the Capitulations, on condition that all civil cases to which 
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Europeans were parties should be tried before International Tribunals. 
The judges of these tribunals were to be nominated by their respective 
governments, to be irremovable except with the consent of the nomi- 
nating Power, and to administer justice in accordance with a written 
Code based in the main on the Code Napoleon. The Code in question 
contained a clause certainly not to be found in French law, or I believe 
in the law of any other independent country, that in the event of any 
suit being brought against the State and of the Court giving judg- 
ment in favour of the plaintiff, the judgment might be carried into 
effect, as in the case of a suit between private individuals, by the 
seizure of the defendant’s goods and chattels. In the year 1876, the 
late Mr. Horatio Lloyd was staying at Cairo, and, as being an 
eminent legal authority, was requested, by the Khedive, to give him his 
opinion as to the bearing of the clause in question. Mr. Lloyd told 
me at the time that when he informed the Khedive that under this 
clause all State properties were liable to seizure in the event of the 
State making default in any of its legal liabilities, His Highness gave 
vent to a furious outburst of indignation and declared that he had 
been deceived and betrayed, and that if he had known the Code con- 
tained any provision of the kind, no consideration would ever have 
induced him to append his signature to the decree authorising the 
establishment of the International Tribunals. It is probable that on 
this occasion Ismail spoke the truth. He was quite astute enough to 
see that, politically speaking, he had signed his own death warrant. 
So it proved. In 1879, a German bondholder brought a suit against 
the Egyptian Government for arrears of interest. The International 
Courts declared in his favour, and gave judgment accordingly. The 
arrears remaining unpaid, the Court ordered the seizure and sale of 
certain State properties in order to make good the default. The 
officials of the Court were refused permission to discharge their duty 
by the orders of the Egyptian Government, which at this period was 
synonymous with the Khedive. ‘Thereupon, to the astonishment of 
the world, the German Government, under Prince Bismarck’s admin- 
istration, announced that if the authority of the International Courts 
in Egypt was not respected, steps would be taken by Germany to 
enforce the judgment given in_favour of a German subject. Con- 
sternation was excited at the Quai d’Orsay by the news that Germany 
contemplated an armed intervention in Egypt. The prospect of such 
an intervention was unwelcome, though viewed with less repugnance, 
in Downing Street. The Powers exercising the Dual Control for 
once acted vigorously and harmoniously together. The Sultan was 
requested to exercise his Suzerainty over Egypt by deposing Ismail 
Pasha, on the ground of his having proved unworthy of the authority 
entrusted to him by his Suzerain. What would have happened if 
Ismail had acted as Mohamet Ali, the founder of his dynasty, would 
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have acted in his place, and had refused to abdicate, is a question 
which it is very difficult toanswer. As it was, Ismail gave way, and 
his son Tewfik reigned in his stead. Thus the one important achieve- 
ment of the Anglo-French Control was to reassert the supremacy of 
Turkey over Egypt; and the necessary result of this acknowledgment 
of Turkish supremacy was to destroy the prestige of the Khediviate. 
Ismail may have been hated, but he was feared ; and fear in Egypt, 
as in all Eastern lands, is essential to respect. 

In order to get rid of his Anglo-French Ministers, Ismail Pasha 
shortly before his deposition had stirred up the officers of his army 
to make an armed demonstration against a proposed reduction of pay. 
The memory of the Moufettish’s fate in the gardens of the Ghezirah 
Palace, now turned into an hotel, was too vivid in Cairo for any idea 
of open rebellion against the powers that be, to be entertained as long 
as Ismail remained on the throne. But the lesson taught by the 
mutiny was not lost ; what was perilous under Ismail was safe under 
Tewfik ; and the army with Arabi as its leader rose in revolt. Of 
all so-called patriots “ Ahmed the Egyptian” was probably the 
feeblest imitation of a revolutionary leader the world has yet pro- 
duced. But the revolution backed by the Turkish party, by the 
Mollahs, and to some extent by the Levantine partisans of the 
deposed Viceroy, made head rapidly. It was supported by the popu- 
lace, partly out of the normal hostility of the Crescent to the Cross, 
partly out of the natural dislike of the native for the foreigner, still 
more out of greed, and more than all out of the Oriental conviction 
that it is always better to be on the winning side. The massacres 
of Alexandria outraged European opinion, especially in England, 
and at last, sorely against the grain, the British Government, then 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership, consented to send the Fleet to 
Alexandria. The French Government declined to take part in the 
expedition. It was by English vessels and English troops, and by 
them alone, that Alexandria was bombarded, that the Egyptian army 
was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, that Cairo was reoccupied, and that 
Tewfik was replaced upon the throne. It was England which had 
restored order in Egypt; England which had saved the lives and the 
property of the European community ; England which had protected 
the interests of the creditors of Egypt ; and it was England which, in 
the opinion of Europe, was entitled to claim the protectorate of Egypt 
as the reward of her services. Again an unrivalled opportunity for 
establishing British supremacy was deliberately thrown away by the 
British Government. 

The policy of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, after the restora- 
tion of Tewfik, might best be expressed in the phrase employed by 
masters of ceremonies in the old days when there were public dancing 
rooms in London: “As you were, return to your places.” In the 
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interval between the expedition being decided upon and its being 
carried into execution, our Foreign Office had gone out of its way 
to tender assurances to the world at large that England did not 
intend to derive any advantage for herself from the enterprise on 
which she was about to embark. Nobody abroad had asked for such 
assurances ; nobody abroad believed in their sincerity. They were, to 
speak the truth, tendered in order to commit England beforehand to 
the evacuation of Egypt as soon as the immediate object of the 
expedition was attained. Mr. Gladstone had always been a staunch 
opponent of what may be termed “the forward policy’ in Egypt. 
Whether holding the views he did, he was justified in trying to tie 
the hands not only of his own ministry but of its successors, so as to 
prevent England from obtaining any permanent footing in Egypt, is 
a matter of opinion ; but about the fact and its consequences, there is 
no possibility of question. 

The original idea of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was, that the 
British forces should be withdrawn as soon as the fighting was over. 
But it soon became obvious that the retention of British troops for a 
certain period was absolutely essential to the maintenance of the 
Khedivial Government. It was, I believe, with the most genuine 
reluctance, that the British Ministry consented to prolong the occu- 
pation for a limited period. All our officials in Egypt were given to 
understand, either directly or indirectly, that the desire of the Cabinet 
was to curtail this period as much as possible, and that, therefore, no 
changes were to be made, however desirable in themselves these changes 
might be, that might cause any delay in the departure of our troops. 
In consequence, the whole complicated fabric of Egyptian institutions 
continued absolutely unchanged. The Capitulations remained in 
full force; the Consuls General retained the same authority as they 
had before the war; the International Tribunals and the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Debt exercised their old jurisdiction ; the various 
International Commissions which control the railways, the Daira, and 
the State domains, in the interest of the bondholders, resumed their 
custodianship. Nothing was altered externally, except that British 
troops garrisoned Cairo and Alexandria. To put it shortly, the 
British Government refused to assume any one of the functions that 
France assumed about the same period when she occupied Tunis. 
The Report just issued by the British Consul at Tunis as to the im- 
provements effected in the regency under the French Protectorate, 
cannot but be painful reading to our British Administrators in Egypt 
when they reflect on what they might have accomplished if their own 
Government had claimed the same rights in Egypt as France claimed 
and obtained for herself when she occupied Tunis. 

At the very outset of our occupation we were brought face to face 
with an issue which ought to have brought home to statesmanlike com- 
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prehension the inherent absurdity of a provisional protectorate. If our 
troops were to leave Egypt, the chief object of the protecting power was 
obviously the restoration of the Khedivial authority. In order to 
effect this restoration, the first thing to be done was to inflict condign 
punishment on the ringleaders of the military mutiny. At any other 
period of Egyptian history, Arabi and his fellow conspirators would 
have had every reason to consider themselves fortunate if they 
escaped with no worse punishment than immediate execution and the 
confiscation of all their property. According to all Oriental ideas, 
the lives and property of Arabi and his brother mutineers were justly 
forfeited. But, in England, the execution of Arabi, after he had 
been defeated and captuced by British troops, would have been 
distasteful to popular sentiment. A sort of sentimental delusion had 
gained ground at home that the fellow was an enthusiast, whose zeal 
had been fired by the wrongs of the Fellaheen, and who had been 
actuated by an honest, if mistaken, desire to establish the indepen- 
dence of his native land. The British authorities in Egypt received 
intimation that Arabi was to be spared; and after a formal trial, 
whose result was a foregone conclusion, the men who had rebelled 
against the Khedive were sentenced to banishment in a pleasant exile, 
and were supplied with liberal pensions, which the Egyptian treasury 
had virtually to provide. Our ways of justice are unintelligible to 
the Egyptian mind, but even an Egyptian is intelligent enough to 
understand that an Effendina—a lord and master—who cannot hang 
soldiers wearing his uniform, who rise in rebellion against his dynasty, 
is no Effendina at all. Thus not for the last time during our occu- 
pation, the restoration of order in Egypt under native rule was 
rendered impossible, because the only means by which this restoration 
could be effected did not commend themselves to the approval of 
British sentiment. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government having sent British troops to Egypt 
against their will, and having discovered to their dismay that these 
troops could not be recalled as soon as the military revolt had been 
suppressed, were naturally—and, from their own point of view, justly 
anxious to devise some policy which might offer a reasonable pros- 








pect of establishing such an order of things in Egypt as would 
justify the withdrawal of our troops at no distant period. Lord 
Duficrin was sent out to report upon the best means of facilitating 
our evacuation of Egypt. His report, put briefly, amounted to this:— 
The administration of Egypt, civil, military, legal, industrial, and 
financial, was utterly disorganized. The authority of the Khedive 
could only be maintained for the time being, by the presence of a 
British garrison. Meanwhile, there might be reason to hope that 
if every department of the Egyptian Administration was thoroughly 
reconstructed under British supervision, and in accordance with 
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British principles of government, Egypt might, in the course of years, 
become capable of governing herself, and administering her own 
affairs. This report was accepted as determining the policy of 
Kngland. Egypt was to be reconstructed by British advice, thus 
facilitating the withdrawal of the British army of occupation. Since 
the days when the children of Israel were ordered to make bricks 
without straw, no more hopeless task has ever been imposed in the 
land of the pyramids than that which was laid upon the British 
officials in Egypt, of carrying out in practice the theory propounded 
in the Dufferin Report. 

I think it only fair in any attempt to show what our officials have 
accomplished in Egypt, to point out clearly that the problem they 
were called upon to solve was practically incapable of solution with 
the means at their disposal. I doubt whether any other officials in 
the world would have tried to grapple seriously with the work of re- 
organization they were called upon to undertake. But the feeling 
that if you are appointed to do work, and receive pay for doing it, 
you are bound, as a matter of duty, to do your best, is more general 
and more powerful amongst Englishmen than amongst men of other 
nationalities. No Englishman likes the idea of taking pay without 
returning value; and, I may also add, that the work of bringing the 
institutions of other countries into conformity with English ideas has 
a peculiar fascination for the ordinary Englishman. Egypt, for the 
last fifteen years, has been virtually administered under British super- 
vision, British advice, and British assistance, and these influences have 
owed their efficacy to the presence of British troops. 

In the early days the progress made was comparatively slow. The 
probability, or, at any rate, the possibility, of an early withdrawal of 
our troops told fatally against our progress. The few natives who 
were not actually hostile to our ideas of reform, and who saw any 
advantage to themselves in facilitating their execution, were afraid to 
take sides with us openly, from the knowledge that, if our troops were 
withdrawn, our influence would be at an end, and that they them- 
selves would be exposed to the hostility of the Court and the Pashas 
as having been friends of England. Again, every English official 
had the conviction brought home to him, day by day, that the work 
of reform, however beneficial it might prove in the end to Egypt, was 
calculated to retard, not to advance, the formation of a strong native 
government ; and, therefore, however strongly he might believe in 
the possibility of regenerating Egypt under English influence, he 
was not prepared to put forth all his strength so long as he saw cause 
to fear that the British garrison—which formed the basis, so to speak, 
of the fabric he was endeavouring to erect—would be withdrawn long 
before the fabric could be completed. Having been much here during 
the early years succeeding the occupation, I can say confidently that 
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the great majority of our officials contemplated the withdrawal of our 
troops as being within the possible contingencies of the near future. 
I can say, also, having had more occasion than most people at that 
time to know something about the Egyptian policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that these apprehensions were fully justified. I am 
convinced that Mr. Gladstone himself was genuinely desirous of 
bringing our military occupation to an abrupt close. I am also fully 
convinced that when Lord Hartington stated in the House of Commons 
that evacuation might be expected to take place within a few months, 
or even weeks, he was giving utterance not only to his own opinion, 
but to that of the Cabinet. I have reason to believe that some of his 
colleagues were not equally confident as to the possibility, and still 
less as to the policy of evacuation. But I am absolutely convinced 
that none of the dissentient Liberal Ministers of the day would have 
actively opposed immediate evacuation if it had been proposed by the 
Premier, and supported—as in those days it would infallibly have 
been—by the strength of the then united Liberal Party. It was not 
till the secession of the Liberal Unionists and the accession of the 
Conservatives to power that the danger of the immediate withdrawal 
of our troops begun to pass away. That this should have been so 
was due not so much to one Party having succeeded another at home, 
as to the circumstance that in England popular sentiment about 
Egypt had been affected by the Conservative reaction of which the 
defeat of Home Rule had been the result rather than the cause. As 
a matter of fact, Lord Salisbury was, if I am well informed, as 
anxious in 1885, as Mr. Gladstone had been ever since 1882, to close 
the period of our occupation. Lord Randolph Churchill, then the 
coming leader of the Party, was hostile to the retention of our troops 
in Egypt; so, also, was the late Lord Iddesleigh. Indeed, the one 
practical effort made by England to get away from Egypt was made 
during the short-lived Conservative Administration of 1885. Sir 
Henry Wolff was sent to Constantinople by the Government, and 
concluded a convention with Turkey for the settlement of the 
Egyptian question, which would have necessitated the withdrawal 
of our troops if France had ratified the convention. Happily, as I 
think, for England and for Egypt, France refused her consent, and 
the project was stillborn. The fact, however, that an early evacua- 
tion was brought to the very verge of accomplishment under a 
Conservative Ministry, seems to explain the want of confidence in 
the permanence of our occupation, which, up to nearly the close of 
the last decade, impeded and retarded the work of reorganization in 
Sgypt to which England had set her hand. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to state that from the collapse of the Wolff-Mouktar 
Mission, both the natives and the English residents in Egypt began 
to realise that England had got to stay; while, at the same time, 
popular opinion at home became far more favourable, or, at any rate, 
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far less unfavourable, to the idea of a permanent occupation than it 
had been previously. 

The progress effected in Egypt under the British occupation has 
recently been recorded in a singularly clear and simple statement 
issued by the British financial adviser to His Highness the Khedive. 
I am quite aware that statistical returns cannot be regarded as matters 
of mathematical demonstration ; and I have no doubt that exceptions 
may be taken to certain of the inferences which the compilers of the 
Statistical Returns, 1881 to 1897, have drawn from the figures they 
cite. About the substantial accuracy of the returns there is, how- 
ever, no possibility of question; and the margins of profit shown by 
these returns are so stupendous, that though it may be argued that 
the profit is over-estimated, it is idle to contend that under any fair 
estimate the profit could be converted into a loss. Let me point 
out the main conclusions of this remarkable Report as briefly as 
I can. 

From 1882 to 1897 the population of Egypt has increased from a 
little under 7,000,000 to close upon 10,000,000. This increase is 
not due to foreign immigration, as the number of foreigners resident 
in Egypt has only risen some 20,000 in all. Speaking in round 
numbers, the population of the Delta, the wealthiest and most thickly 
inhabited part of the country, has increased by 1,000,000; that of 
Upper Egypt, the least prosperous and fertile part of the country, 
by 2,000,000. The increase is enormous, and can only be accounted 
for by the fact that conditions of life amidst the mass of the popula- 
tion are more favourable than they were of old; that marriages are 
more frequent; that families are larger ; that infant mortality, which 
previous to this period kept the population at a dead level, is less 
frequent ; and that the general health of the people has improved. 
To put the same idea in plainer words, this marvellous and rapid 
increase in the population is due to the fact that under the British 
occupation the Fellaheen are better fed, better paid for their labour, 
better housed, better clothed, and better cared for than they have 
ever been within any period the recollection of which is retained by 
popular tradition. 

Up to 1882 the acreage of taxable land in Egypt was calculated 
at 5,000,000. It is now increased by over 600,000 acres, or close 
upon 13 per cent. Yet the total amount levied by the land tax— 
the great permanent source of revenue in Egypt—is actually less in 
1897 than it was in 1881. According to Sir Elwin’s figures, the 
average land tax per acre has been diminished during the above 
period from 22s. to 18s. 3d. The arrears of land tax, which formerly 
attained colossal proportions, have now practically been paid off. 
The Fellah, when once he has paid his annual contribution, has no 
longer any apprehension, as he had in the days of Ismail, of being 
called upon to pay again in advance long before the date of the next 
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instalment had become due. The Fellah has in consequence no need 
to borrow money from the Greek village usurers in order to save 
himself from being bastinadoed and his crops from being seized. 
The extraordinary recent rise in the price of land throughout Egypt 
is, 1 am assured by old residents in the country, solely due to the 
fact that whenever land comes into the market its price is run up 
by the brisk competition of the Fellaheen in the neighbourhood, who 
are now both able and willing to invest their savings in the purchase 
of fresh allotments. The enormous properties which Ismail had 
appropriated, to some extent by enforced purchase and to a still 
larger extent by peculation and confiscation, are rapidly returning 
into the possession of the small peasant landholders. I may mention 
in connection with this that of the persons who own land, and there- 
fore pay land tax in Egypt, the native landowners are, roughly 
speaking, 750,000 as against 6,500 foreigners; while of the number 
of persons who own lands exceeding 50 acres in extent, there are 
10,400 natives as against 1,500 foreigners. 

Indirect taxation has risen from £2,000,000 in 1881 to £3,400,000 
in 1897. But this rise is due to the increase in the population and 
to the yield of the taxes being greater, owing to larger consumption 
of the articles taxed and more honest collection of the taxes. The 
only indirect tax which has been increased is that of the duty on 
tobacco, which has risen from some £100,000 in the first-named year 
to £1,000,000 in the latter. But notwithstanding this, the total 
taxation per head has fallen from 22s. 2d. to 17s. 9d. during the 
period of our occupation. 

The general improvement in the prosperity of Egypt is shown by 
the following figures: traffic returns on the railways have risen from 
£1,500,000 in 1881 to £2,000,000 in 1897 ; Post Office receipts from 
£91,000 to £119,000 ; the number of letters posted in Egypt from 
3,500,000 to 11,300,000; and though the fall in the market prices 
of cotton and sugar have slightly diminished the gross value of the 
exports, the fact that the imports have grown in volume though not 
in value is shown by the increase in the tonnage of the port of 
Alexandria alone from 1,250,000 to 2,270,000 tons. 

It may be said, however, that the development of Egyptian 
prosperity is due not so much to the direct action of British Adminis- 
tration as to the indirect effects of a prolonged period of tranquillity 
and order. I quite admit the truth of this assertion. What | 
contend is that under a native administration Egypt would never 
have enjoyed such an era of orderly quiet, and never can enjoy it 
unless the native administration had remained under European 
control and supervision. I have no doubt that if any other Euro- 
pean nation had occupied in Egypt during the last fifteen years a 
position similar to that we have held, there would have been a marked 
improvement in the condition of the country. I am, however, con- 
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vinced that no other European Power could have administered Egypt 
with the same honest desire to do the best for the country as England 
has evinced. What other Power is there which would have forbidden 
the Kurbash, which would have practically abolished the Corvée, 
and which would have protected the Fellah against injustice and 
oppression, and enabled him to reap the due reward of his own toil 
and labour ? 

But we have done—or at any rate we have tried to do—more for 
Egypt than to confer upon her the benefits accruing automatically 
from a period of order, tranquillity, and economy. Under our occu- 
pation we have constructed, or rather caused to be constructed, 212 
miles of new railway; and in this calculation the line now being 
laid down from Wady Halfa to Khartoum is not included. It may 
be asked why we have not done more in a country where railroads 
are practically the only modes of locomotion. The answer is that 
our hands are tied by the system under which the railways are 
administered. In virtue of the financial settlement concluded between 
Egypt and her creditors, the State railways are hypothecated to the 
service of the Public Debt, and are placed under the administration 
of three International Commissioners who are bound by the terms of 
their trust to hand over 55 per cent. of the gross receipts to the 
Caisse de la Dette; while out of the remaining 45 per cent. they 
have to provide for the working expenses of the line, the repair of 
the roadway, and the rolling stock. A very simple calculation will 
show that, as long as this arrangement holds good, the construction 
of any new line, however profitable as a going concern, involves a 
positive loss to the Railway Administration, and yet this extraor- 
dinary arrangement cannot be modified without the consent of all the 
Powers who sanctioned the compromise between Egypt and her 
creditors. 

This consent is certain to be refused, and therefore new railways 
can only be constructed by a complicated process under which the 
cost of construction is borne in the first instance by private com- 
panies and repaid by debentures, the interest on which is provided 
out of the small surplus of the revenues accruing to the State. Still, 
the increased efficiency and economy introduced into the manage- 
ment of the railways under British supervision has done wonders. 
In fifteen years the third class traffic, which is practically the native 
traffic, has increased from 3,000,000 to about 9,500,000 in the 
number of passengers carried. I saw a statement the other day in 
a London paper, which devotes much attention to Egyptian affairs, 
that the British troops at the front had grave cause of complaint 
because the cost of their rations was unnecessarily increased by the 
exorbitant rates of transport charged by the railways, which all 
belonged to the State. As a matter of fact, the State in Egypt has 
no more power to reduce the transport charges on the State lines than 
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the British Government has to reduce the traffic rates on the Paris 
and Lyons railway. In Egypt, the railway administrators are power- 
less because they are bound by the conditions of the Trust to which 
they owe their authority ; while the State has no more voice in the 
matter than the owner of an estate under liquidation has in the man- 
agement of his property. 

In irrigation our efforts have had a freer field of action than in 
any other department. To every individual in Egypt the main- 
tenance, extension, and improvement of the irrigation system are 
matters of vital importance. Thus, when Sir Colin Moncrieff, sup- 
ported by a singularly able body of British engineers, undertook the 
control of the water supply of the Nile, he had popular sympathy on 
his side, and was much less thwarted by the sullen hostility of the 
native officials than most of his English fellow officials in other 
branches of the public service; while his efforts did not encounter 
the same active opposition from the International authorities. To 
go into details is unnecessary for my purpose. It is enough to say 
that, under his régime and that of bis successor, Sir William Garstin, 
the French barrage just below Cairo has been turned into an 
effective dam, which it had never been before; a number of canals 
have been constructed or restored so as to convey the water stored up 
behind the dam to all parts of the Delta at any season of the year, 
and Lower Egypt has thus been provided with a regular supply of 
water which is capable doubtless of great extension, but which 
suffices for the wants of all the Delta lands at present under 
cultivation. 

The costly and unsatisfactory system of steam pumps has fallen 
into comparative disuse owing to the improvements already effected. 
The employment of subdrains has been introduced, and 2,200 kilo- 
metres of drains have been constructed, by means of which the 
stagnant water has been drawn away from the subsoil. 2,000 kilo- 
metres of new canals have been opened in Upper Egypt, and 1,000 
in Lower; while 500 kilometres of fresh banks have been raised 
along the canals. To the British occupation the credit is also justly 
due of having solved the problem of the irrigation of Upper Egypt. 
From the time when Sir Colin Moncrieff had proved by experience 
that the barrage built by Mongel Bey, at the apex of the Delta, 
could be made to serve the purpose for which it was erected, it was 
obvious that the best way to procure a permanent regular water 
supply for Upper Egypt was by the erection of similar barrages 
higher up the Nile. Yet, for years after this conclusion had been 
arrived at, nothing was done to carry it into effect. As usual, inter- 
national difficulties barred the way. Egypt, under the terms of the 
Liquidation Convention, cannot raise any fresh loan without the con- 
sent of the Caisse, and the Caisse, even if it had the power, had not 
the will to authorise the borrowing of an amount sufficient to con- 
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struct the proposed Upper Egypt barrages, or to advance the amount 
out of the reserved funds amassed by them owing to the actual 
revenue of Egypt having enormously surpassed the value estimated 
by the Commission of Liquidation. These funds are kept as a reserve 
against the possible, though most improbable, contingency of the 
Egyptian revenue falling short in any year of the amount required 
for the service of the debt. The importance, however, of having the 
Upper Egypt barrages constructed was impressed so strongly upon 
our Government by the British Authorities in Egypt, that a group of 
London capitalists was induced to provide the capital for the work in 
question, and to trust to the recovery of their advances by a series 
of half-yearly instalments, spread over so long a period that the 
Egyptian Government will easily be able to pay the instalments as 
they become due out of the revenue left at its disposal. I have suffi- 
cient confidence in the ability of the capitalists, by whom Mr. John 
Aird, the contractor, is backed, to entertain little doubt that their 
calculations will prove to be in the main correct, and that this being 
so, they will make a fair, though not an unreasonable, profit on the 
transaction. But there is no possibility of doubt as to the transaction 
being a most advantageous one for the Egyptian Government. The 
barrages at Assouan and Assiout will be constructed without the State 
having to pay a piastre for the work of construction. If, owing to 
any unforeseen difficulties, the cost of the barrages should prove 
greater than is expected, and should result in a loss instead of a profit, 
the State will lose nothing by the loss of the contractors. It is only 
when the barrages are completed and in working order that the State 
will be called upon to commence paying off the debt due to the 
contractors by instalments. The amount of these instalments is a 
mere trifle compared with the increase in the proceeds of the land tax 
which is expected to result from the new reservoirs. Even hostile 
critics of the project can only urge that the amount Egypt has 
virtually borrowed by this ingenious scheme—which I believe owes 
its existence to the financial genius of the author, Mr. Cassel—will, 
according to their calculations, bear interest at the rate of 5} per cent., 
while the interest on the State debts does not now exceed 4 per cent. 
According to the opinion current in Egypt, amidst the best local 
authorities on the culture of the soil, the reservoirs will nearly double 
the revenues of the State; the question, therefore, of 1 per cent., more 
or less, paid as interest for the necessary outlay is hardly worth con- 
sidering. Since the conclusion of the contract between Mr. Aird and 
the Egyptian Government the price of land in Upper Egypt has, 
I may add, more than doubled. 

In respect of education, we have not done so much as might have 
been done. But in this respect I think we have acted wisely in not 
endeavouring to introduce any drastic reforms. In the East, even 
more than elsewhere, education and religion are indissolubly con- 
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nected, and until our position in Egypt is more clearly defined and 
more emphatically recognised than it is at present, we cannot afford 
to introduce any changes under our régime, tending to excite the 
latent hostility which even at the best of times exists between the 
Crescent and the Cross. It is obvious, however, if newspaper reading 
is any proof of the spread of education, that education has spread very 
rapidly in Egypt. During the last fifteen years the number of news- 
papers posted in Egypt has increased from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000. 
Foreign newspapers for Egypt are posted abroad, and the proportion 
of local newspapers posted in Egypt for delivery abroad must form 
an insignificant proportion to the total posted. The foreign popula- 
tion in Egypt is comparatively small, and none of the papers printed 
in English, French, Greek, or Italian are supposed to have any con- 
siderable circulation. The explanation,. therefore, of the enormous 
increase in the home newspaper postal service of Egypt must be found 
in the large circulation of the native Arabic newspapers. Prior to 
1881 there was hardly a paper published in Arabic other than the 
Official Gazette. Now the streets of Cairo, Alexandria, and the large 
towns are filled with newsboys selling native papers. Considering the 
character of these papers, it may be doubted whether their increased 
circulation is a benefit or otherwise; but the fact shows that under 
our occupation there has been a rapid growth of intellectual activity 
amidst the native population. 

We have also made very vigorous efforts to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice. Under our control, and at our instigation, a great 
many abuses have been removed. Examination by torture, barbarous 
punishments, judicial corruption, wholesale perjury, and official black- 
mailing have been nominally abolished ; and even if these malpractices, 
as I suspect, still prevail to some extent without the knowledge of the 
British Authorities, they are comparatively few in number, and far less 
flagrant than they used to be up to the time of our advent in Egypt. 
The prisons are no longer scandals to humanity. Convicts are not 
now treated like wild beasts. Justice is not openly bought and sold ; 
and the mere fact of an accusation is not accepted as absolute evidence 
of guilt and as justifying conviction, to be followed, if the accuser is 
a man of influence, by summary and vindictive punishment. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt that crimes of violence and offences 
against property are more frequent nowadays than they were in the 
era when the Khedives ruled Egypt with an iron hand. It is still 
less open to doubt that our legal reforms hardly commend themselves 
to native approval. Our Western ideas of justice in general, and our 
English ideas in particular, are alien to the Eastern mind. Justice, if 
administered according to the Eastern ideal, should be prompt, stern, 
based upon equity, not upon law, and indifferent to legal technicalities. 
According to Eastern notions the duty of a righteous judge, if he 
believes a prisoner to be guilty, is to get him convicted and punished 
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without much consideration as to the weight of the evidence. If a 
mistake is made now and then it cannot be helped. According to the 
Oriental view it is far better that an innocent man should be wrong- 
fully punished by an error of judgment than that a guilty man 
should escape punishment owing to sufficient legal evidence of his 
guilt not being forthcoming. The ablest of Egyptian statesmen once 
said to me: “All your European systems of justice are based 
ultimately upon the principle that fear of death is the strongest 
preventive of crime. When you apply this principle to Egypt, you 
make a mistake. What Eastern people dread most is not death but 
worry.” Now our British rules of evidence, our peculiar procedure, 
our assumption that a prisoner must be considered innocent till he has 
been found guilty, all worry the untrained Egyptian mind. The 
partisans of our legal reforms would urge that we have not even 
attempted to establish British law in Egypt, or to interfere with the 
native courts. Theoretically, this is true ; practically, it is not true. 
Appointment to and promotion in the native courts are very much in 
the hands of the British legal advisers of the Government; and the 
native officials are aware that if they wish to win the favour of the 
dispensers of patronage, they must act, or at all events seem to act, in 
conformity with the principles of British criminal justice. They so 
act to some extent, and thereby give umbrage to native ideas. More- 
over, our legal reforms are open to the grave objection that under 
their operation crime is more frequent and property less secure than 
was the case under Ismail Pasha. We have destroyed, or, to say the 
least, impaired the authority of the Sheikh in the villages, of the 
Mudir in the provinces, and of the Minister in the capital. The 
Kurbash can only be administered surreptitiously, if at all; and the 
magistrates think it more to their interest to allow a prisoner to 
escape than to convict him on evidence which may seem inadequate to 
British legal authorities in Cairo. Our attempt at reorganizing the 
administration of justice in Egypt can hardly, therefore, be regarded 
as a complete success. We have sown, I think, the seed of a new and 
better system of justice, but we have sown it before the soil was ripe 
for the reception of the seed. 

With regard to the campaign in the Soudan, and the reorganization 
of the Egyptian army under British officers, the time has hardly 
come to express any opinion." The immense benefit we hope in 
1898 to confer upon Egypt by the reconquest of the Soudan, must 
always be counterbalanced by the grave injury we inflicted upon 
Egypt by compelling her to evacuate the Soudan in 1884. As to the 
value to Egypt of the native army we have enabled her to reconstruct, 
we can hardly judge as yet till we see how far this army has become 
an effective military machine. Even the experiment now being 
tried — supposing it, as I expect, to prove successful—will not 

(1) We'tien before the battle of the Atbara.—[Ep. F. R.] 
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establish the fact whether an Egyptian army would be of any per- 
manent value if not led by British officers: and the Egyptian army, 
it may be predicted with absolute confidence, will only retain the 
services of British officers so long as British troops continue to occupy 
Egypt. 

For similar reasons, I hesitate about enumerating amidst the 
benefits we have conferred on Egypt, the transformation of Cairo. 
Under the British occupation, Cairo has been converted into a hand- 
some European city, with all the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries 
to be found in the leading capitals of Europe. But the profit and 
advantage of these Cairene improvements are mainly reaped by the 
foreign residents and visitors; not by the natives. Except that 
ophthalmia, which used to be, at one time, almost universal amidst 
the natives in Cairo, has become comparatively rare, owing to broad 
thoroughfares having been driven through the old dust-enshrouded, 
dirt-encrusted city, I can see no great apparent change in the con- 
ditions of existence amongst the mass of the native population. The 
trade and custom of a great modern capital, such as Cairo has become 
under our control, have undoubtedly raised prices and wages in the 
neighbourhood; and the population of the city and its adjacent 
districts are better off than they ever were before. But, as yet, 
increased prosperity seems to me to have led to a comparatively 
slight improvement in the outward aspects of native life. The 
increased prosperity, however, I should add, seems to me likely to 
prove permanent. Whatever the political future of Egypt may be, 
Cairo, transformed as it has been under British influence, is certain 
from its position, its climate, its manifold objects of interest, and its 
luxurious surroundings, to remain one of the favourite winter resorts 
of the travelling community; and the benefits, such as they are, 
derived from the yearly increasing visits of a vast multitude of 
tourists, must in common fairness be ascribed to the British occupation. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear, the following 
conclusions seem to me established by the facts which I have en- 
deavoured to summarize. The British occupation has now lasted for 
over fifteen years. During the first five, comparatively little was 
accomplished, owing to the uncertain and provisional character of our 
tenure. The work done has been done in the main in the last ten 
years, and was only commenced in earnest when the British Authorities 
began to realise that, whether we liked it or not, we had got to stay ; 
and the Egyptians themselves came to the conclusion that we intended 
to stay. We have had, as I have tried to show, to contend with all 
sorts of unnecessary obstacles caused by the anomalous system of 
International commissions which have the right of interfering with 
the native administration, even when that administration is controlled 
and directed by British advisers. We shall still have to contend with 
like difficulties till we make up our minds to establish our protec- 
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torate in name as well as in fact. We have, also, been fatally 
handicapped by the fact that the British Government and the British 
public have been slow in realising, even if they have realised yet, that 
our occupation of Egypt is a thing to be desired in the interests of 
the British Empire. The only points in our favour have been that 
British interests in Egypt have been represented throughout by far the 
larger portion of our occupation, by a man of a high character, great 
determination, and exceptional energy, in the person of Lord Cromer, 
who has practically played the part of a British Pro-Consul. His policy 
of reforming the native administration by moral, rather than by 
physical force, has been favoured by the accident that our Consul- 
General has had the willing support of a number of British officials 
imbued with an honest English desire to do the best, not only for 
their own country, but for the country in which their lot was thrown. 
To repeat, however, a saying which I have quoted before now and 
should like to recall whenever I have occasion to write on foreign 
affairs in which England is interested: ‘“ The only difference between 
physical and moral force is that the former has bayonets in the front, 
and the latter has bayonets in the rear.” Even Sir Alfred Milner 
would, I think, be the first to admit that our “moral force” reorganiza- 
tion of Egypt must have proved a failure if it had not been supported 
by the presence of British troops in the Citadel of Cairo. 

To sum up, under our occupation Egypt has been rendered solvent 
and prosperous; taxes have been largely reduced ; her population has. 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. ; the value and the productiveness of 
her soil has been greatly improved ; a regular and permanent system 
of irrigation has been introduced into Lower Egypt, and is now in 
the course of introduction into Upper Egypt; trade and industry 
have made giant strides ; the use of the Kurbash has been forbidden ; 
the Corvée has been suppressed ; regularity in the collection of taxes 
has been made the rule, and not the exception; wholesale corruption 
has been abolished; the Fellaheen can now keep the money they earn, 
and are better off than they were before; the landowners are all 
richer owing to the fresh supply of water, with the consequent rapid 
increase in the saleable price of land ; justice is administered with an 
approach to impartiality; barbarous punishments have been miti- 
gated, if not abolished; and the extraordinary conversion of Cairo 
into a fair semblance of a civilised European capital has been re- 
peated on a smaller scale in all the chief centres of Egypt. To put 
the matter briefly, if our occupation were to cease to-morrow, we 
should leave Egypt and the Egyptians far better off than they were 
when our occupation commenced. 

If, however, I am asked whether we have succeeded in the alleged 
aim of our policy, that of rendering Egypt fit for self-government, I 
should be obliged honestly to answer that in my opinion we have 
made little or no progress towards the achievement of this aim. The 
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one certain result of our interference in the internal administration of 
Egypt has been to impair, if not to destroy, the authority of the 
Khedive; of the Mudirs, who, as the nominees of the Effendina, rule 
over the provinces ; and of the Sheiks, who, in virtue of the favour of 
the Mudirs, govern the villages. We have undoubtedly trained a 
school of native officials who have learnt that it is to their interest to 
administer the country more or less in accordance with British ideas. 
Here and there we may have converted an individual official to a 
genuine belief in these ideas. But I am convinced that if our troops 
were withdrawn, and our place in Egypt was not taken by any other 
civilised European Power, the old state of things would revive at 
once, and Egypt would be governed once more by the old system of 
Baksheesh and Kurbash. Indeed, the last state of the country 
would be worse than the first, as the old generation of Egyptian 
statesmen have fallen into the background under our occupation, and 
the younger generation have so far not exhibited the intelligence or 
the vigour of their predecessors. The simple truth is that Egypt, in 
common with almost all, if not all, Oriental countries, has no desire 
for self-government: and that even if such a desire existed, self- 
government is not an art that can be taught by foreign supervision 
and control. 

I should also find some difficulty in answering the question whether 
the Egyptians themselves appreciate the advantages that the British 
occupation have undoubtedly conferred upon their country. There is, 
as Sam Slick observes, “a great deal of human nature about man,” 
and the Egyptians, the Fellaheen especially, would not belong to 
common humanity if they did not appreciate the advantages of being 
freed from the Corvée, of being exempted from extravagant taxation 
levied cruelly and eapriciously, of being relieved from the burden of 
debt which hung around their necks, and of being allowed not only 
to earn money, but to keep it when earned for their own use and 
enjoyment, They owe all these advantages to the reforms which 
British officials, supported by British troops, have introduced into the 
administration of Egypt. But this work of reform has been done not 
under our name but under that of the late and the present Ihedives. 
There is nothing in an official, and especially a British official, to 
inspire enthusiasm or devotion: and our British officials in Egypt, 
high-minded, painstaking, and honest as they are, as a body, are not 
persons calculated to appeal to the imagination of an Oriental people. 

t is our English way to do our duty, or what we think our duty, and 
having done it not to make much fuss about the matter. I doubt, 
therefore, greatly, whether the extent to which the benefits of their 
present state are due to British influence over the native administra- 
tion, or the fact that that influence is due simply and solely to the 
british occupation, have presented themselves clearly to the ordinary 
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native mind. The Egyptians are very much like children, who accept 
whatever happens to them, good or bad, without troubling themselves 
much with the consideration as to the causes to which their happiness 
or unhappiness may be due. The popular belief that any good thing 
comes from the direct personal action of Allah is not in itself a stimu- 
lant to gratitude towards the human benefactors by whom the good 
may happen to have been brought to pass. Moreover, it is the nature 
of mankind to think less of bygone pain than of present discomfort. 
In the old days of the Kurbash and the Baksheesh rule, the prob- 
abilities were that you would get the Kurbash and not the Baksheesh. 
But under the Anglicised administration, you may be sure of not 
being bastinadoed, but you are still’ more sure of not being bribed. 
The regularity, punctuality, and economy of British officialdom are 
things distasteful in themselves to Orientals. After all, the system on 
which Egypt was administered in the Biblical days, when the baker 
was hung and the butler was raised to honour because it so seemed 
good in the eyes of Pharaoh, is the normal order of things to an 
Egyptian way of thinking. Weare labouring under a strange delusion 
if we imagine that the Egyptians are grateful to us, as a nation, for 
the reforms we have introduced into the administration of their 
country. Our consolation must be that we have done our duty 
towards the Egyptians, and with that consolation we must rest 
content. 

The readers who may recall the articles I have written in this 
review and elsewhere on the subject of Egypt for a score of years 
past, will, I think, bear out my assertion that I have always advocated 
the occupation of Egypt by England in the interests of the latter 
rather than the former. I have, however, throughout, contended that 
our occupation would confer great benefit upon Egypt—and this 
contention is, I think, fully justified by the official statistics just 
issued by authority at Cairo. To anyone who, like myself, has known 
Egypt for upwards of a quarter of a century, no such demonstration 
was required. For me it is enough to use my own eyes, and to recall 
my own memories. But to Englishmen not acquainted with the 
country, it may be a satisfaction to learn on evidence, whose sub- 
stantial accuracy cannot be disputed, that our occupation, hampered 
as its action has been by manifold difficulties, has yet conferred 
immense benefits on the people of Egypt. Englishmen, therefore, 
who share my view that the occupation of Egypt is demanded by the 
interests of the British Empire will, I trust, be confirmed in their 
resolution that this occupation must be maintained, by the conviction 
that its retention is beneficial not only to the occupying power but to 
the country occupied. 





Epwarp Dicey. 
Cartnro, April 5th. 
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Or all the Fine Arts over which an unnecessary mystery has bee 
cast, painting in enamels stands pre-eminent. In none has the 
worker upheld a more contemptible secrecy as regards his methods ; 
in none has worse art work been accepted by connoisseurs; and in 
none has the capacity of the material been so little developed. 

In this paper I shall treat only of what is termed “ Painters’ 
Enamel,” in contradistinction to “ Miniature Enamel,” and omitting 
those forms called cloisonné, champlevé, and translucid enamel on 
relief. 

If, as it has been said, every climate has its peculiar diseases, so 
every profession has its peculiar temptations, and the temptations to 
which enamellers succumb are mystery and secrecy. The ignorance 
of the public in the art of enamelling has largely contributed to this, 
as the very word “enamel” conveys to the public mind little more 
than the idea of a “shiny” surface. Hitherto this art has been 
treated by writers in an historical and archeological, rather than 
artistic, sense. They have sought to find proofs as to whether enamels 
existed before or after the Christian Era; to find marks to identify 
the workers; have worried over the relationship of one worker to 
another, whether brother, son, or nephew. And between Jules 
Labarte, Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, F. de Vernaille, Alfred Darcel, 
and others, there has been much strife. But all this has not helped 
to revive, or to make the public interested in, this art, which, 
we may say, died in the seventeenth century, before a tithe of its 
possibilities had been developed. 

That no serious Renaissance has yet taken place is somewhat the 
fault of the artists. Perhaps in this way: the excitement of over- 
coming technical difficulties is not a pleasurable sensation to all 
natures. The methods of painting in oil or water-colours are prac- 
tically so direct, that long practice with these mediums leaves the 
artist little inclined to do work so complex—work that depends for its 
results on the action of fire. Artists, as a rule, appear to dislike 
experimenting, a mental phase accounting in some measure for their 
neglect of this particular art—an art which, to my thinking, stands 
alone for its glory of colour, dignity of quality, and certainty of 
durability. 

Its practice, fraught with so many complex difficulties, requires 
corresponding capabilities in the worker. He must be a good 
draughtsman, designer, and colourist. He must have an intuitive 
faculty for inventing ways and means. He must be patient, 
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methodical, and accurate, and above all, an inborn craftsman. Add 
to these a finely-attuned artistic nature, and a fund of enthusiasm, 
and you have the mental endowments needful to the painter in 
enamel. The question will be asked, did the sixteenth century 
enamellers possess all these virtues? The answer is clearly—No! 
{ am, however, not writing of that which fas been done in enamel 
painting, but what could be done. Nor do I speak of impos- 
sibilities, for I could name artists who have these qualities of mind. 

There are some mediums in which poor work is less disgusting 
than in others; water-colour is one. Perhaps, on account of its 
special richness of quality, poor work in enamels is less offensive 
than in oil-colours. But I do not take this as a recommendation. 
I say, advisedly, that in no medium can the splendour of nature’s 
colouring, in all its subtleties of tone, light, and depth, be so nearly 
approached as in enamels. The limitations arise from the handling, 
not the material. Perhaps all such sweeping assertions are a little 
unjust. But it is better to court antagonism than to quench 
enthusiasm. 

And now, what is enamel? The answer is, roughly, glass; say, 
ordinary window glass, with certain mineral oxides fused into it to 
give it colour. Mr. Starkie Gardiner, in his preface to the ‘ Catalogue 
of the Enamel Exhibition,” held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
last year, says, ‘The term ‘an enamel’ is now definitely understood 
to mean a metal object more or less coated with a deposit of glass. 
. . . . It is applied to the metal surface either as a dry powder or 
moistened into an adhesive paste, and melted in an oven or kiln... .” 
An artist will readily understand the application of this material, in 
flat tones, to interstices that are dug out of a piece of metal, or to 
spaces separated by little wires. But how the pictorial aspect of 
nature, with the subtleties of tone, light, and depth (not to mention 
drawing), is to be approached with any certainty of handling by 
means of this dry or moistened powder of ground glass, he will doubt- 
less fail to see without a further knowledge of the curious technical 
device invented in the fourteenth century, which opened out a new 
world to the enameller. About that time the glass painters made 
great improvements, not only in their technique, but in their repre- 
sentation of subjects. “Artists had begun to paint superficially upon 
glass with enamel colours,” and had discarded the mosaic grounds of 
coloured glass. Now, as the enamels on copper, so esteemed for 
several centuries, were losing their value, all the fashion running in 
the direction of the precious metals of gold and silver, ornamented 
with translucent enamels, the enamellers of Limoges were compelled 
to invent some entirely new method by which they could carry out 
subjects in a more pictorial way, and so, by offering a substantial 
novelty, alter the trend of fashion. Probably the glass painters gave 
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the clue to what must always be considered a most ingenious method. 
Instead of cutting out the parts to receive the colours, separating the 
spaces by wire, or engraving the subject on metal in relief—all 
clumsy and almost impossible devices for pictorial effects—they first 
covered the whole copper plate with a dark enamel; upon this they 
“worked up” their design with white (oxide of tin) mixed with a 
volatile oil, such as lavender—getting every gradation of tone, from 
the dark foundation ground to the highest lights, by its successive 
application, and by subjecting the plate several times to the fire to 
complete the picture, in what they called “ grisaille,’ or black and 
white. 

Here is a process that lends itself readily to the artist’s hand. As 
the work is gradually developed, after each firing the drawing can be 
improved and augmented. There is a fixed outline from the begin- 
ning, which can be retained or lost at will. In making this outline, 
all the skill of the etcher can be indulged in: on the glazed, dark 
enamel surface a coating of the white, much diluted with the oil, is 
spread as evenly as possible. This is dried, but not fired; that is, 
subjected to heat only sufficiently to evaporate the oil, leaving the 
white a light brown colour with a “ mat” surface. On to this the 
design is transferred, and the outline made with a needle, which 
removes the dried white, exposing the dark ground below ; thus pro- 
ducing a clear line, comparable to the finest etched line. No wonder 
the old enamellers “‘cross-hatched”’ here and there at this stage of the 
process. It is most tempting to do so,and such lines often give great 
value to certain tones or shadows, as may be frequently seen in 
Fred Walker’s, or, still more, in Sir John Gilbert’s water-colour works. 

So far the artist has no difficulty in producing his black and white 
picture. Now comes the truly wonderful palette to his hand for the 
tinting of his monochrome picture. The enameller of the present day 
has over a hundred shades of colour. But the enamels vary in hardness, 
that is, some fuse more rapidly than others, and thereon hangs the 
one great difficulty in the manipulation. Some, it should be men- 
tioned, are transparent, and some opaque, but all alike can be thinned 
down with flux (glass) as water-colours with water. Again, enamels 
can be mixed, or over-laid, just as other colours. The plate may 
have to be subjected to the fire ten to fifteen times before it is 
completed. 





It will now be understood that to paint successfully in enamels, 
exact planning beforehand is imperative, and such planning is both 
difficult and irksome to the artist. But unless every stage of the 
work is carefully calculated, the result is an almost certain failure— 
not that the great difficulty lies ‘» the firing, but in planning the 
application of the different colours, according to their power of fire- 
endurance. Whilst in the muffle, or kiln, the work can be watched 
by a frequent opening of the door, and when the glaze appears the 
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firing is sufficient. This is all one has to judge at that time, for 
enamel colours pass through strange mutations when red hot, and do 
not recover their original character of colour until cold. 

It would be useless in an article of this kind, especially meant for 
laymen, to be too technical, or to go into questions of the manufacture 
of enamels. But I must slightly touch this side of the subject in 
order to explain a most important difference between the enamels, 
properly so called, and the vitrified paints used for what was formerly 
termed “ miniature enamel ” painting. 

Leonard Limousin, the most renowned enameller of the sixteenth 
century, was already in possession of a few of these vitrified paints. 
He made some important experiments, on a rather large scale, of 
painting with these colours on a white ground of enamel, resulting 
only in the appearance of pottery painting. Nobody followed on his 
experiments until, in 1632, Jean Toutin invented a most extensive 
palette of these colours, which started miniature enamel painting. 
Offering no more difficulties in manipulation than water-colours on 
ivory or parchment, it soon killed the older and more difficult 
manipulation with enamels. 

I wish to emphasize the difference between the two kinds of 
enamel, because, even in the limited modern revival, Leonard’s bad 
habit of stippling up the faces of his portraits with such “ paints,” 
applying pure enamel only to the broad tones of background and 
clothes, has been carried to such a length, with the greater number of 
vitrified colours at one’s disposal, that all chance of further develop- 
ment of the greater and nobler material, the use of which almost ceased 
in the seventeenth century, is hopelessly at a standstill. The result in 
quality is only, as it were, a combination of enamel and china painting. 
For the highest evolution of enamelling, it is the “ substantial ” 
enamel that must be experimented with; and primarily, to succeed 
in the realisation of flesh-colour, the criterion of all painting. But in 
true flesh painting (as the artist understands it) both the old and the 
new workers have signally failed. Vitrified paints, with their “ china- 
painting ” character, will not give it, and the old masters failed with 
enamels. But I emphatically declare it can be obtained with trans- 
parent or substantial enamels, and ¢hat must be the first triumph of 
the new renaissance in painting in enamel. What painter in oils or 
water-colours, for instance, would not wish to produce in these 
mediums a nude figure that was at once high in key and low in tone ? 
This desirable effect can be obtained in enamels, and I go so far as to 
say only in enamels, but there must be no mixing up of this china- 
painting. Should a vitrified paint render service for what we painters 
call “ under-painting,” well and good (providing it stands the firing), 
but there its use should end. 

It must be clearly understood that I only use the word “ china- 
painting ” disparagingly when its peculiar quality appears in the art 
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of enamel painting ; on the art of painting on earthenware I have 
nothing to say. 

But now, to differentiate between the vitrified paint and the 
enamel so highly praised. A potent charm, in addition to purity 
and brilliancy of colour, in what I have called “ substantial’ enamel, 
is the mysterious absence of palpable surface—surface, so often dis- 
tressing, and always troublesome, in all other colour pigments. In 
these enamels we are aware only of colour, and that because it floats, 
so to speak, in a body of glass placed on the plate sometimes to the 
thickness of a twentieth of an inch, This peculiarity is, no doubt, 
owing to the colour, due to the oxide having been fused into the 
body of glass. Not so the “ vitrified paints”; for in these the flux 
or glass is crushed in water with the oxide, and not fused beforehand. 
These vitrified paints, if placed upon a piece of metal and subjected 
to fire, would come out without a glaze; therefore, in order to pro- 
duce such a glaze, they require to be placed upon a coating of 
enamel ; and being excessively fine and thin of body—as well as of 
invariable opacity, requiring but little firing—they always remain on 
the surface. This excessive fienness and thinness of body no doubt 
-enables the artist to obtain a minute finish. But it has necessarily 
neither depth nor transparency, and is garish in colour. This kind 
of painting, which ripened into its full capacity almost instantly, 
and nearly as rapidly declined, is eminently, in the present day, a 
commercial commodity, as exemplified in any jeweller’s shop, where 
pretty faces of the “plum-box”’ ideality can be seen on brooches, 
watches, &c., made by the thousand abroad. 

The tendency to imitate the old work in enamel painting is 
another stoppage to development. To begin with, the enamellers 
of the sixteenth century rarely did their own designs, and made, so 
far as drawing is concerned, a wretched failure of even the Raphael 
engravings so freely circulated amongst them. The artist should 
look to the possibilities of the undeveloped material ; should put his 
identity into his work, and so lift this glorious medium for artistic 
expression out of its undeserved oblivion. But to base his style on 
the limitations of the early workmen in the material—who were 
workmen, and not artists—is illogical, and, as we see, unnecessary. 

As for appreciation, the collectors of old work are few in number, 
and the general public know nothing about enamels—either modern 
or ancient. Indeed, one friend asked me if it was the same as 
* Aspinall’s enamel!” Therefore, a new public must be created, 
and a new public vi// be, when the right work appears. As for the 
exhibition of such work, at present there is no gallery in which it 
can be exhibited in a worthy manner. The subterfuge of the 
Sculpture room in our Academy, or a gangway in the Paris Salon is 
not adequate. 

Hveert Herkomer. 
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Norwitustanpinc the mosquito nuisance and bad drainage, the 
traveller’s first impression of Havana is distinctly agreeable, and the 
pleasing illusion is never completely destroyed. The harbour is 
wonderfully picturesque. Opposite the entrance stands the Moro 
Castle, almost a facsimile of that curious little castellated Moorish 
fortress which faces the beautiful monastery and Church of Belem, at 
Lisbon. To the left are two rather sharp promontories, crested by 
several fine churches, one ‘“ Los Angelos,” fully two hundred years 
old—an age in the New World, corresponding to hoar antiquity in the 
Old,—beyond these, upon a number of low-lying hills, rises the city, 
an irregular mass of one-storeyed dwellings, painted a vivid ochre, 
and interspersed with church domes and towers—with here and there 
tall, lank cocoa palms, or a tuft of banana leaves waving over some 
garden wall. Vessels from every part of the world, feluccas, with 
their swallow-shaped sails, some dazzling white, others a deep-red 
brown, fill up the foreground—whilst canoe-like market boats laden 
with tropical fruits, fish, vegetables and flowers, and rowed by 


(1) According to the best authorities, Diego Valasquez, the Conqueror of Cuba, 
founded the famous city of San Christobal de la Habana, in 1508, and being immensely 
impressed by the width and depth of the harbour, and its generally favourable position 
for trade purposes, he called it Ja Have del Nuevo Mondo, the key to the New World. 
So far he was right, and until quite recently Havana stood forth among the richest 
cities in Southern America. The early history of Cuba, like that of all the West 
Indian Islands, consists of a series of attacks by Spanish, English, French, and Dutch 
buccaneers and privateers. In 1528, these adventurers burnt the new city to the 
ground, but, Phoenix-like, it soon rose above its ashes, and was eventually protected by 
a chain of fortifications of sufficient importance to resist a siege by the Dutch in 1628. 
From 1762 until February, 1763, the English, under Sir George Pickock, held the 
place. It was finally restored to the Spaniards; and the evacuation, on July 10th of 
the same year, was celebrated with great rejoicing ; Britain being, at that date, dis- 
tinctly unpopular in Cuba. In 1768, France having ceded Louisiana to Spain, Don 
Antonio Allva sailed for New Orleans, to take possession in the name of Their Catholic 
Majesties. He was so ill received as to be obliged to return forthwith to Havana, 
where Marshal O'Reilly, an Irish exile, organized an expedition to Louisiana, and 
seized the capital, which was not held for very long. In 1802, Havana was partly 
burnt to the ground, and some ten thousand persons were left homeless. Under the 
governorship of the celebrated Tacon, Havana soon resumed its foremost position, and 
was almost entirely rebuilt in stone and masonry, whereas, hitherto, most of the houses 
had been of wood, thatched with straw. If you ask, ‘‘ Who built that fine edifice ?’’ 
the answer is invariably, ‘‘Tacon.’’ ‘‘ Yon theatre?’’ ‘“Tacon.” It is literally a 
ease of Zacon qui, Tacon, su e Tacon gii. He is the benevolent Figaro of the place. 
The wonders which he performed in a short time prove clearly that when the island is 
energetically governed, it flourishes marvellously. The present century has been one 
of intermittent revolt, culminating in disaster, and in the singularly unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs which at present occupies the attention of Europe and America. 
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negroes naked to the waist, scud in all directions over the deep-blue 
waters. 

Arriving, as I did, from New York, which I had left deep in snow, 
this summer scene was most exhilarating, and the exceeding trans- 
parency of the Cuban atmosphere added considerably to its beauty. 
Everything seemed unusual, novel, and, above all, utterly unlike what 
I expected. The impress of the mother-country, Spain, is felt and 
seen everywhere, and modern American influences are barely percep- 
tible, as yet. From the sea, Havana might be Malaga or Cadiz, but 
when you land, memories of Pompeii immediately crowd upon you. 
What we should call the city proper, the commercial quarter of the 
Cuban capital, consists of a labyrinth of narrow lanes, traversed by 
one or two broadish streets, the principal of which, known all over 
Southern America and the West Indies as Calle O’Reilly, runs from 
the Governor’s Palace, right out to the walls of the city. Few of the 
houses which line these lanes and alleys are more than one storey 
high, but that one storey so exceedingly lofty, that it would make 
three in an average London dwelling. The lower half of every house 
is painted either a deep darkish blue, a deep Egyptian red, or a vivid 
yellow ochre; the upper part is always a dazzling white. As in 
Pompeii, you notice rows of stucco columns, painted half one colour 
half another. Peeping through the ever-open doorways, you may, 
as you pass along, obtain something more than a mere casual glimpse 
of the interior of the dwellings. If you are early enough, you may 
behold the family at its toilet, for there is very little privacy any- 
where in Cuba, every act, from entry into life to its final exit, from 
baptism to burial, being serenely performed in the utmost publicity. 
The lower windows, overlooking the street, are protected by heavy 
iron bars, and behind these you may, in certain quarters of the town, 
see lively groups of Havanese Geishas, their faces thickly powdered 
with rice flour, their long black hair plaited, and their opulent charms 
displayed to liberal advantage—“ sono donn che fano all’amore ! ” 
These same curious overhanging windows, with their iron bars, would 
give the place a prison-like appearance, were they not painted in the 
most brilliant colours—orange, scarlet, and pea-green. More fre- 
quently than not, the fragrance of the family dinner falls pleasantly 
on your olfactory nerve, and you may even catch a glimpse of the 
cook, a negress, invariably, presiding over the charcoal stove in the 
kitchen, turban on head, a long calico skirt streaming behind her, and 
in her mouth the inevitable cigarette, without which no Cuban 
coloured lady can be happy. In spite of the wretched system of 
drainage, you rarely come across a foul smell, except in that hot-bed 
of yellow fever, the market-place, which occupies the site of the old 
Inquisition, and was once the scene of an unusual number of Avtos 

a favourite form of religious entertainment in South America, 
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it would appear, for in a curious old book, dated 1683, which I picked 
up in Havana for a few pence, the author complains of the dull times, 
“nobody, not even a nigger, having been burnt alive, for nearly six 
months.” A Havanese Auto da fé,in the palmy days of Spanish 
supremacy, must have been quite a pretty sight, including, as it did, 
an allegorical procession to the place of execution, with children 
dressed in white as angels, and little nigger boys as devils, tails and 
horns complete, dancing before the condemned, who, of course, wore 
the traditional san benito, a sort of high mitre and shirt, embellished 
with demoniacal representations of Satan and his imps, capering amid 
flames and forked lightning.’ Then came the Governor and his 
court, the civil and military officials, the clergy, the monks, and the 
friars singing the seven penitential psalms—in a word, everything 
“ muy grandioso y spectacolose.” 

There is no West End, so to speak, in Havana, the mansions of 
the wealthy being scattered through every part of the city. Some 
of the finer houses are exceedingly handsome, but they are all built 
on one plan, in the classical style, with an inner courtyard, 
surrounded by handsome marble or stucco columns. I imagine them 
to be designed much on the same plan as the villas of ancient Rome. 
In the centre of the Pateo, there is generally a garden, rich in tropical 
vegetation, shading either a fountain or a large gilded aviary full 
of brilliant parrots and parrakeets. In some houses there is a picture 
or statue of the Virgin, or some Saint, with a silver lamp burning 
before it day and night. In the Pateo, the family assembles of an 
evening, the ladies in full dress—and as it is generally brilliantly 
illuminated, the pleasant domestic scene adds greatly to the gay 
appearance of the streets, which fill with loungers, in the cool of the 
evening. 

The handsomest street in Havana is the Cerro, a long thoroughfare 
running up a hill, at the back of the town, bordered on either side by 
enormous old villas, in the midst of magnificent gardens. The 
finest of these mansions belongs to the very old Hernandez family, 
and is built of white marble, in the usual classical style. The adja- 
cent villa, Santo Veneo, has a lovely garden, and used to be famous 
for its collection of orchids, the late Countess de Santo Veneo, a very 
wealthy lady, being a great collector. She was a clever, agreeable 
woman, well known in Paris, where she usually spent the summer 
and autumn. In the midst of a perfect forest of cocoa palms stands 
the former summer villa of the Bishops of Havana, now a private 
residence. 

Then, one after the other, follow the handsome dwellings of the 
Havanese Sangre Azul, of the Marquese dos Hermanos, of the Conde 
Penalver, of the Marqueza de Rio Palma, &c. The cacti in these 


(1) Such a procession is shown in a quaint engraving in the work above alluded to. 
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villa gardens are of amazing size and shape, some showing leaves 
thick and strong enough to bear the weight of a full-grown man. 
Unfortunately these Havana Edens are infested all the year round 
by swarms of mosquitos. The residents seem skin proof, and do not 
appear to suffer from the insects’ attacks. But woe waits on the 
unwary new-comer who tempts fate by lingering in these lovely 
gardens! 

The picturesque ro/ante, once as essentially Cuban as the gondola 
is Venetian, has entirely disappeared, at all events from the streets 
of the capital. It is, or perhaps I should say it was, a very singular 
looking vehicle, with its wonderful spider-web-like wheels, its long 
shafts, and its horse or mule, upon whose back the driver should perch 
in a clumsily-made saddle. It had something of the litter on wheels, 
and was usually occupied, of an afternoon on feast days, by two or 
three ladies, magnificently dressed in full ball costume, and blazing 
with jewels, the fairest of the trio sitting on the knees of the other 
two. The volante was sometimes splendidly decorated with costly 
silver platings and rich stuffs. The negro driver wore a very smart 
dark blue and red cloth livery, covered with gold lace, high jack 
boots coming almost up to his waist, and carried a long silver-mounted 
whip in his hand; victorias and landaus have usurped the place of 
these old-world coaches, excepting in the country, where they are 
often to be met with on the high roads. 

For its size (the population is about 230,000) Havana is excep- 
tionally well supplied with public and private carriages. You can 
hire an excellent victoria de plaza for 1 fr. 50 the hour, and a 
custom which the London County Council might imitate and intro- 
duce with advantage, has long been in use in the Cuban 
capital. To avoid extortion from the cab-drivers, the lamp-posts 
are painted various colours, red for the central district, blue for the 
second circle, and green for the outer. Thus, in a trice, the fare 
becomes aware when he gets beyond the radius, and pays accordingly. 
Trouble with the Havanese hack coachman, usually a coloured 
man, and very civil, is of the rarest occurrence. 

Although an eminently Catholic city, Havana cannot be said to 
be rich in churches. A goodly number have been destroyed during 
the various rebellions, especially those of the middle of the century, 
when the religious orders were suppressed. The largest church is 
the Mercede, a fine building in the rococo style, with handsome 
marble altars and some good pictures. It is crowded, on Sundays 
and holidays, by the fashionable world of the place, the young men 
forming up in rows outside the church as soon as Mass is over, to 
gaze at the senoritas and their chaperons. The Cathedral is the 
chief architectural monument of interest in Havana. It was erected 
for the Jesuits in 1704, and was converted into a cathedral in the 
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course of the present century. It is built in the usual Hispano- 
American style, with a big dome, and two stumpy towers on either 
side of the centre. Internally the effect is rather heavy, owing to 
the dark colour of the marbles which cover the walls, but compared 
with most churches in these latitudes, the edifice is in exceptionally good 
taste, with a remarkable absence of the tawdry images and wonderful 
collections of trumpery artificial flowers and glass shades, which, as a 
rule, disfigure South American churches. The choir would be con- 
sidered handsome even in Rome, and the stalls are beautifully carved 
in mahogany. Almost all the columns in the church are also maho- 
gany, highly polished, producing the effect of a deep red marble, most 
striking when relieved, as in this case, by gilt bronze capitals. In 
the choir is the tomb of Columbus. The great navigator died, as 
most of my readers will doubtless be aware, at Valladolid, in Spain, 
on Ascension Day, 1506, and his body was at first deposited, after 
the most pompous obsequies, in the church of San Francisco, in that 
city. 

In 1513, the remains were conveyed to the Carthusian monastery 
of La Quabas, at Seville, where Ferdinand and Isabella erected 
a monument over them, bearing the simple but appropriate inscrip- 
tion :— 

** A CASTILE Y LEON 
NUEVO MUNDO DIO CoLon.” 


Twenty-three years later, the body of Columbus, with that of his 
son Diego, was removed to the island of San Domingo, or Hayti, 
and interred in the principal church of the capital; but when that 
island was ceded to the French, the Spaniards claimed the ashes of 
the Discoverer, and they were carried to Havana and solemnly in- 
terred in the Cathedral, on the 15th January, 1796. The remains, 
which, by this time, it seems, were scanty enough, were placed in a 
small urn, deposited in a niche in the left wall of the chancel, and 
sealed up with a marble slab, surmounted by an excellent bust of 
the bold explorer, wreathed with laurel. The inscription, a very 
poor one, excited considerable ridicule, and a pasquinade was circu- 
lated, lamenting the absence of the nine Muses on the occasion of its 
composition. 

Of late years, however, the inhabitants of San Domingo have set 
up a protest in favour of certain bones which have been discovered 
in their own cathedral, and declare by their gods, or by their saints, 
that never a bone of Columbus left their island, and that the relics 
of the great Christopher in the Cathedral of Havana, unto which so 
many pilgrimages have been made, are as apocryphal as were 
those of certain saints mentioned by the learned Erasmus, 

Of the other numerous Havanese churches there is not much to be 
said, except that nearly all have remarkable ceilings, decorated in a 
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sort of mosaic work in rare woods, often very artistic in design. 
Columns of mahogany are frequently seen, and nearly all the 
churches are lined with very old Spanish or Dutch tiles. The 
Church of Santa Clara, attached to a very large nunnery, is a 
favourite place of devotion with the fashionable ladies, who squat 
on a piece of carpet in front of the Madonna, with their negro 
attendant kneeling a few feet behind them. When the lady has 
performed her devotions, the sable footman takes up her carpet, and 
follows her out of the church, walking solemnly a few feet behind 
her. In the Church of the Mercede there is a very curious picture 
representing a group of Indians being slaughtered by a number of 
Spaniards. In the centre is a wooden cross, upon the transverse 
portions of which Our Lady is seated, holding the infant Jesus in 
her arms. In the corner is a long inscription of some historical 
importance. It runs thus :— 


“The Admiral, Don Christopher Columbus, and the Spanish Army, being 
possessed of the ‘ Cerro de la Vaga,’ a place in the Spanish island, erected on it a 
cross, on whose right arm, the 2nd of May, 1492, in the night, there appeared, 
with her most precious Son, the Virgin, Our Lady of Mercy. The Indians, who 
occupied the island, as soon as they saw Her, drew their arrows and fired at Her, 
but, as the arrows could not pierce the sacred wood, the Spaniards took courage, 
and, falling upon the said Indians, killed a great number of them, And the 
person who saw this wonderful prodigy was the V. P. F. Juan.’’ 


The Jesuits have an important college for boys in Havana. 
Annexed to it is an observatory, said to be the best organised in 
South America. The church is handsome, and over the high altar 
hangs a famous holy family, by Ribeira. In connection with this 
college there is also a museum and library, especially rich in drawings 
and prints, illustrating Cuban life and scenery, from the sixteenth 
century down to our own times. 

The wooden images of saints on the altars in the Havanese churches 
are most picturesque, and their costumes often very amusing. St. 
Michael, for instance, may appear in white kid dancing shoes and a 
short velvet frock, and the Madonna is usually attired in the cumber- 
some court dress of the sixteenth century ; with farthingale and ruff 
complete. I have seen the sacred Bambino represented as quite a 
nice-looking English boy, with a sash and straw hat, and the neatest 
of shoes, or even as a Scotch laddie, in the smartest of kilts. These 
oddly attired images are doubtless dreams of heavenly beauty in 
the eyes of the average darkie. 

The numerous charitable institutions in the capital, and throughout 
the island, are well managed, and generally clean. The Casa de 
Beneficencia, founded by the famous Las Casas, as an asylum for the 
extremes of life, the very young and very old, is especially interesting. 
It is managed by those admirable women, the Little Sisters of the 
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Poor. Nothing can exceed the exquisite comfort and cleanliness of 
the Lazar House, situated at some distance from the city, in which six 
nuns and two priests have banished themselves from the world in 
order to tend the many hapless lepers on the island. 

But admirably managed, roomy, and well endowed though they 
undoubtedly are, the charitable establishments of Havana do not 
supply the demand, for the place swarms with beggars. Never, no, 
not even in Spain or Italy, have I seen such terrible beggars as those 
of Cuba. They haunt you everywhere, gathering round the church 
doors, whining for alms, insulting you if you refuse them, and 
pestering you as you go home at night, never leaving you till you 
either bestow money on them, or escape within your own or some 
friendly door. 

Kingsley described Havana as “ the Western Abomination,” so low 
was his opinion of the moral tone of its inhabitants. Whether his 
judgment was right or wrong, I dare not say, but I know enough to 
convince me that the average Havanese drawing-room can provide 
quite as much ill-natured gossip as any in London. Here, as else- 
where in Southern America, religion has become a mere affair of 
ceremony and outward observance, with little or no moral influence. 
I am assured that of late years there has been a considerable reaction, 
and that numerous missions have been preached by priests and friars, 
imported from Europe in the hope of exciting the zeal of the native 
clergy, which has very possibly been affected by the enervating 
influence of the climate. Be this as it may, the churches in Cuba are 
a never-failing source of interest, by reason of the quaint and ever- 
changing scenes their interiors exhibit. In some of them the music 
is admirable in its way, although entirely of an operatic character. 
At the Mercede there is a full orchestra, and the principal singers 
from the opera may often be heard at High Mass. 

Church has always, in Latin countries, been the scene of a good deal 
of quiet flirtation, and I remember one Sunday morning, in the 
Cathedral of Havana, being initiated by a friend into the mysteries of 
fan language. We watched a young lady, and extremely good look- 
ing and richly apparelled, who, after she had said her preliminary 
devotions, looked round her as if seeking somebody. Presently she 
opened her fan very wide, which, as the Cuban who was with us at 
the time assured us, meant “I see you.” Then she half closed it, 
this indicated “‘ Come and see me.” Four fingers were next placed 
upon the upper half of the closed fan, signifying, ‘“ At half-past 
four.” The fan was next dropped upon the floor, which, we were told, 
signified the fact that the lady would be alone. A Havanese lady, 
who is expert in this system of signalling, can talk by the hour with 
the help of her fan, and of a bunch of variously coloured flowers, each 
of which has some special meaning. 
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The Havanese shops are plentifully supplied with European and 
native goods, but, as in almost all tropical countries, very few of 
them have windows, and the wares are exposed in the open, as in an 
Eastern bazaar. Only a few years ago, the jewellers’ and goldsmiths’ 
shops were renowned throughout the Western world, but now, 
unfortunately, they are entirely ruined. Even in 1878, when the 
shoe first began to pinch in Cuba, many fine jewels, and some beauti- 
ful specimens of old Spanish silver, Louis XV. fans, snuff boxes, and 
bric-d-brac of all kinds, were offered for sale. Often a negress would 
come to the hotel bearing a coffer full of things for inspection ; the 
mistress who sent the good woman must have had implicit trust in her 
servant, for she frequently sold her wares for very considerable sums. 
Few of the Havanese nobility and rich planters have anything worth 
selling left them nowadays, but only a few years ago Havana was a 
happy hunting-ground for bargain seekers. 

Amongst so pleasure-loving a people as the Cubans, public amuse- 
ments hold a far more prominent place than they do in any of the 
United States, with, perhaps, the sole exception of New Orleans, and 
the carnival at Havana was at one time the most brilliant in the 
Americas. For many years, however, its glories have been declining, 
and during the last few decades the upper and middle classes have 
taken scant part in the festivities. I can remember, however, 
many years ago, seeing the famous ribbon dance, performed by 
people of quality, in the open streets. A gaily-dressed youth walked 
in front of the company, holding a pole, from which floated a number 
of coloured ribbons, which the various couples held in their hands, and 
threaded into a kind of plait as they moved gracefully round the 
leader of this al fresco cotillon. It was a very pretty sight to see 
hundreds of masqueraders parading the streets, engaged in this grace- 
ful pastime, and each band accompanied by a group of musicians. 
Throughout the carnival the negroes are allowed to mingle with the 
white population in all festivities, and even in the great gala proces- 
sion of carriages, which passes round the gaily decorated city during 
three successive afternoons, the negroes’ donkey tandems and 
brilliantly draped waggons are permitted to take their places among 
the equipages of their masters. The negroes formerly went about the 
streets masked and disguised, and as they formed one-third of the 
population, there was no lack of variety of costume, but neither bon- 
bons nor flower throwing had any place in this somewhat formal 
pageant. The Cubans evidently do not appreciate cut blossoms, for 
you rarely, if ever, see a bouquet in their houses, although their 
gardens simply blaze with every sort of flowers. 

After sunset the revel begins in earnest. The negroes come out in 
their thousands, carrying lighted Chinese lanterns hanging from the 
top of bamboo poles. They shout and leap, and at every open space 
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they dance to the sound of tom-toms and horns, their two chief 
musical instruments. All the theatres have a masked ball, that of 
the Zacon, which is the finest and largest theatre in the Southern 
Hemisphere, being exclusively devoted to the upper and middle 
classes. Here there is a great display of jewellery, the ladies, as in 
Italy, wearing the little loup mask and a domino, while all the gen- 
tlemen are in evening dress. Of recent years, the ball at the Tacon 
has greatly diminished in gaiety and local colour. The usual European 
dances fill the entire programme, and there is very little difference 
between this eeg/ione and any in Nice, Rome, or Naples. At the 
‘«* Payrete,”’ an immense theatre opposite the Zacon, matters are quite 
otherwise, and the coloured element largely prevails. An outlandish 
orchestra, consisting of the usual horns and tom-toms, bangs a wild, 
savage melody, with a kind of irregular rhythm, marking time, but 
without the faintest vestige of tune. The couples stand and jig, 
facing each other,—occasionally in a manner which is better left 
undefined, but usually with a solemnity defying all description. Now 
and again the male dancers utter a piercing whoop, and the couples 
forthwith change sides. It is impossible to conceive that fun or 
amusement can be extracted from such a monotonous performance. 
But that these good people do find enjoyment in it cannot be ques- 
tioned, since they frequently continue performing this dance, which is 
known as the “Cubana,” for many hours at a stretch, without moving 
a yard from the spot where they began. Meanwhile the barbaric 
orchestra bangs ever, making noise enough to raise the dead—tom- 
tom whack, tom-tom wick, tom-tom whoop—e da capo. It ends by 
maddening the European ear, and the on-looker is forced to bolt or 
risk an epileptic seizure, or some such misfortune. This weird 
carnival ball, as seen from a box, is one of the most singular sights 
imaginable, but the spectator must make up his mind to evil smells as 
well as noise—all the perfumes of Araby would not sweeten the 
theatre. The scenes, in the brightly lighted streets outside, struck me 
as infinitely preferable. The crowded cafés, before which groups of 
smartly dressed young negro mandolinists play, and very creditably, 
selections from popular operas, in the confident hope of being treated 
to ices, or something stronger, have a distinct and original charm. 
Punctually at twelve o’clock on Shrove Tuesday, the cannon boomed 
from Moro Castle, announcing that King Carnival had just expired. 
On the morrow, the pious crowded the churches to receive the peni- 
tential ashes. Lent began in earnest, and was very rigorously kept, 
so far as the eating of flesh was concerned. An average Cuban negro 
would sooner take poison than a mouthful of meat on the abstinence 
days, although, I fear, his moral sense might easily be weighed and 
found wanting in other particulars. 

The Cubans, notwithstanding their worship of the tom-tom and the 
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horn, and the popularity of noisy music, possibly imported from Africa 
by the Congo slaves who swarm on the big plantations, are a very 
musical race. The Zacon opera-house, which can accommodate 5,000 
persons, is, in its way, a very fine theatre, built in Italian fashion, 
with tiers of boxes, one above another. They are separated by gilded 
lattices, so as to afford every possible means of ventilation. Round 
each tier of boxes is a sort of ambulatory or verandah, overlooking 
the great Square. The upper gallery is exclusively devoted to the 
coloured people, who, on a Sunday, fill it to suffocation. They are 
considered the most critical part of the audience, and their apprecia- 
tion or disapproval is generally well founded, and liberally demon- 
strated. The first two rows of boxes belong to the aristocracy and 
wealthy merchants, and the display of jewellery on a gala night used 
to be quite amazing. The lower part of the house is divided into a 
pit and orchestra-stalls. When crowded, the Zucon presents a really 
fine appearance. The stage is, I should say, as large as that at 
Covent Garden, and the operas are perfectly mounted and staged. A 
great peculiarity of this theatre is the orchestra, which is of almost 
unrivalled excellence, although at least one half of its performers are 
coloured, and some of them full-blooded negroes. I think I am 
correct in saying that on several occasions the conductor himself has 
been a coloured gentleman. ‘Two of the very best performances of 
Lohengrin and Aida (the latter with Christine Nilsson) I ever enjoyed, 
I saw at the Zacon, where some of the greatest vocalists of the present 
century have appeared. The Cubans do not care for the Spanish 
national drama. They prefer adaptations from the French and 
Italian ; and Havana, unlike Mexico, has not produced a single 
dramatist of note. Spanish companies come every year from Madrid, 
but they are rarely well patronised. On the other hand, Ristori, 
Salvini, Duse, and Sarah Bernhardt have received almost divine 
honours in the Cuban capital. 

One night I dropped into the Zorricilias, a little fourth-rate house, 
and on going to the box-office to pay for my seat, to my utter 
astonishment, I found the employé absent, although the theatre was 
open, and a crowd thronging in to attend a gratuitous rehearsal of a 
piece which was to be performed on the following evening for money. 
The house was dimly lighted. The orchestra consisted of a piano, 
and the back scene was formed of odds and ends of scenery jumbled 
together in the funniest confusion. A stoutish young fellow, a sort 
of Sancho Panza, was rehearsing the company, the ladies of which 
lounged about in various parts of the house, smoking incessant 
cigarettes. The play was one of the kind known in Spain as a 
“ Zazuela,” or farce. The plot was simple enough, dealing with the 
adventures of a runaway negro, who tried to become manager of a 
strolling troup of players. The fun consisted in the admirable 
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delineation of each character, and the spirited acting. One scene, 
representing the appearance of the troup at Mocha, a country village, 
was irresistibly droll. Some of the actors went down among the 
audience, pretending to be country spectators, and cracked excellent 
jokes at the expense of the troupe, on the topics of the day, and 
popular abuses in general. In the last scene the national “ Garacha” 
was admirably danced. It is as objectionable, in itself, as the 
“Cubana,” but it was quite transformed by the grace of the 
artistes. 

The bull-ring and the cock-pit are still national institutions 
throughout Cuba. Each city has its ring and its cock-pit. I drove 
out one Sunday to the “ Ring,” or “ Galleria” as it is called, at the 
corner of the Calle Manuel, in a rather low quarter of Havana. I 
found a motley assembly of beggars, cake-vendors, and negroes, 
hanging about the entry and the box-office, if so I may call it, 
which was neat and smart enough for a metropolitan theatre. The 
price of admission to the best seats was only two shillings. Passing 
a bar, before which a noisy crowd was drinking gin and aqua ardente, 
blaspheming and quarrelling, I found myself in the “ Galleria,” 
which is of circular form, built of open wood-work, exactly like 
two large round hen-coops, placed one on top of another. There 
were four galleries, with several rows of chairs, thronged by an 
excited betting crowd, which included the usual proportion of 
negroes, but no women. As I entered, a fight had just come to a 
close, and the noise was deafening. Everybody was shouting and 
gesticulating at once. In a few moments the bell rang, and com- 
parative silence ensued. The ring was cleared, and two men appeared 
in the centre, each holding a beautiful bird in his hands. The Cuban 
breed of cocks, although small, is remarkably well-proportioned and 
elegant. Iam no expert in cock-fighting, and will simply jot down 
my impressions of the combat. At first I found it interesting enough, 
but, by and bye, when the stronger bird crippled its antagonist, the 
poor, bleeding creature was artificially excited to continue the battle 
to the bitter end, by being “ restored ” with spoonfuls of Santa Cruz 
rum blown in a spray from the mouth of its owner over its head, and 
the sight grew simply disgusting. I was relieved when it was all 
over, and the poor, beautiful bird lay dead. The audience interested 
me far more than the fight. The people around me were so absorbed 
in the death struggle that some faces grew ashen pale, others flushed, 
their eyes rolled, they roared, they bellowed, and they pantomimed 
from the lower to the upper galleries. The scene baffled description. 
Doré alone could have done it justice, but, picturesque though it 
was, I felt it to be a degrading exhibition of cruelty and base passion. 
The upper classes, I am glad to say, have long ceased to frequent the 
** Galleria,” and some of the best houses have even closed their doors 
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to young men known to be frequenters of these cock-pits. I did not 
see a bull-fight while 1 was in Havana. They were, I suppose, not 
in season, otherwise they are as frequent and as popular there as in 
Spain and the south of France. 

The general appearance of Havana is a fair type of that of all the 
other cities of the island. Matanzas, although far smaller than the 
capital, is decidedly better built, the streets being much more regular ; 
Santiago de Cuba, the old capital, is situated on one of the most 
lovely bays in the world, but it is nothing like as clean and prosperous- 
looking as Havana, although it has much handsomer public gardens. 
Puerto Principe has the advantage of a charming natural position, at 
the head of a lovely bay, and its Alameda, or public promenade, is 
marvellously beautiful, with its stately rows of peacock acacias, orange 
trees, and cocoa palms. Matanzas is, after Havana, by far the most 
agreeable place of residence in the island, and is situated in a delight- 
fully fertile district. Independently of its famous crystal caves, 
which are of great extent, and formed of the purest and clearest of rock 
crystal, Matanzas is close to the valley of the Yumurri, has the 
good fortune to be the most Eden-like spot in the West Indies. It 
is impossible to describe the charm of this “ Happy Valley,” so rich 
in its vegetation, and so delightfully is it watered by the rivers 
Yumurri and tributary streams, so delicious, even on the hottest 
summer days, is its atmosphere tempered by the Atlantic breezes. 
If the environs of Matanzas are attractive, I cannot say much for 
those of Havana itself. The two principal suburban resorts, Marianao 
and Carmelo, are not particularly pretty. They boast of a number 
of wooden restaurants, and public gardens blazing with every sort of 
gorgeous creeper, the blue convolvulus major and the trumpet vine 
being the most prevalent. Here, of a Sunday afternoon, the European 
clerks, the Germans and their belongings, especially, foregather to 
dine and sup. Hitherto no governor has had sufficient enterprise 
to make a road by the sea, on either side of the port. This might be 
easily done, and would be of the greatest advantage to the city. 

If Havana were ever to fall into the hands of a more enterprising 
nation than the Spanish, it could be easily converted into a first-class 
winter-station. From November to the beginning of April, the climate 
is most enjoyable, and the city has many resources, such as a mag- 
nificent opera-house, the Tacon, theatres, clubs, and several fairly 
good libraries, and scientific and literary institutions. 

Although there has been considerable improvement in hotel accom- 
modation, there is not, as yet, a first-class hotel on the European 
system, in the town, and, barring the fish, fruit, and vegetables, which 

are excellent, provisions all over the island are of very inferior 
quality. Nowhere on the face of the earth are such skinny fowls to 
be found as in a Cuban Hotel, and as most of the meat is imported, 
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it is never particularly palatable. The four great tropical fruits: the 
banana, the mango, the pineapple, and the orange, grow to perfection, 
and are very plentiful and cheap, and there are many high table- 
lands, on which cherries, peaches, apricots, and strawberries grow 
freely, but so great is the native lethargy that they are rarely brought 
to market. One very striking feature in the Ilavanese hotels and 
houses is that where we have a frieze round the upper part of a room 
they have an open space—for better ventilation—in consequence of 
which you can hear every word and, unfortunately, every snore, to 
which your neighbours give utterance. 

The population of Cuba, which numbers about 1,500,000, of whom 
a little more than a third are coloured, can be divided into five 
distinct categories—the Cubanos or Cubans, the Creoles, the Spaniards, 
the foreigners, and lastly the coloured folk, who vary in shape from 
ebony to the daintiest cream colour. 

The Cubans are the descendants of Spaniards who have resided not 
less than three generations on the island, and even they are dis- 
dained by certain well-known families, who can boast their ascent 
to the early settlers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. As a matter of fact, however, for certain reasons too lengthy 
to explain, it is only in our time that the distinction of Cubano has 
been given to anyone born outside the walls of the city of Santiago 
de Cuba. The Cubanos retain many of the characteristics of their 
ancestors, and are a lithe, active, handsome, and highly intelli- 
gent people. On the other hand, they possess most of the feline and 
cruel qualities of the Spaniards. With a better educational organiza- 
tion than they at present possess, they might develop their natural 
intelligence, and learn to curb their evil propensities. That they 
are brave is proved by the number of heroic leaders they have 
furnished the rebellion. 

Of society, in our sense of the word, there is little or none in 
Havana, and one may count upon the fingers of one hand the houses 
where balls and parties are given. Conversation soon flags in a 
country where education is so backward, especially among the women, 
whose intellectual pabulum consists generally of the very worst French 
novels and their prayer books, a singular combination. The education 
of the males is a little better. The wealthier families send their sons 
either to the Jesuits at Havana, or to Europe, or the United States. 
So far so good; but when they come home for their holidays, or their 
education is finished, the home influence is disastrous. Waited on hand 
and foot by the negroes, and pampered by their parents, they soon 
fall victims to the relaxing climate and to every sort of vicious influence. 
Lack of energy is the result of this lamentable system which fosters 
most unhealthy love of ease and sensual indulgence. 

The usual way of spending the evening in a Cuban house, is to place 
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a long double row of rocking-chairs opposite each other, and sit there 
chattering, everybody meanwhile smoking the inevitable cigarette. 
In some houses music of a high order may be heard, and some of the 
ladies sing charmingly—otherwise the place is socially dull. 

A few Cubans have distinguished themselves in literature, science, 
and art. I may mention Heredia, Ramon, Zambeau, the famous 
medical scientist, Teresa Montes de Occa, an admirable poetess, and 
Gertrude Gomez de Avellanda, another delightful lyrist. 

The Cuban lady is a very fascinating creature. She is elegant, 
walks gracefully, has pretty features, beautiful eyes, admirable teeth, 
and splendid hair, but spoils herself by her insane fashion of coat- 
ing face, neck, shoulders, and arms with rice powder to such a 
thickness as to give her a most ghastly appearance, not unlike that 
of a VPierrette. Coquettish as a young girl, she is generally both 
devoted and blameless as a wife and mother. On the other hand, she 
is capable, on provocation, of displaying fiendishly vindictive and cruel 
traits, a fact only too well known by many a poor ex-slave. Religion 
occupies a great deal of the time of the Cubans of both sexes, but I 
am afraid it is considered rather a pastime than a moral factor. 
Among the men of the better class, who have been educated in Paris, 
it is never allowed to interfere with their passions, pleasures, or 
caprices. In the days of slavery, they considered their duty to their 
dependents ended with the wholesale administration of baptism, 
which was obligatory by law, but it never entered their head to teach 
them any duties beyond those of implicit obedience to their own 
will, even the rudiments of the catechism being absolutely neglected. 
That there are many admirable men among the Cubans cannot be 
gainsaid, but unfortunately, the mass of them is corrupt, as must 
ever be the case with a people whose slaves have for generations been 
only too eager to pander to their worst vices. Much more sincere than 
the Spaniards, they have always been distinguished for their hospi- 
tality, and for the grace and dignity of their manners. If they offer 
you a thing, they wish you to accept it, and do not say so for the 
mere form, ‘They welcome you heartily, and regret your departure. 
In former times their treatment of their slaves was notoriously cruel, 
and I shall never forget the contrast between the splendid hospitality 
which I myself enjoyed on a Cuban plantation, and the horrid sights 
which I witnessed in its coffee-fields, where the negroes were whipped 
by the overseers for the most trivial offences. An appalling incident 
occurred, too, during my stay, which can never be effaced from my 
mind, and which I discovered by the merest chance, for I was to have 
been kept in total ignorance of its occurrence. A strikingly handsome 
young mulatto had escaped into the woods, and had been recaptured. 
For nearly a week he was tortured every day regularly for two 
hours, and in the presence of all the other hands, and, needless to say, 
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in that of his master. I chanced one afternoon to go for a walk, 
accompanied by one of the children of the family, a lad of twelve 
years, who thoughtlessly asked me to come and see what they were 
“ doing to Pedro.” They were flaying him alive with pincers, burn- 
ing him with hot wires, and rubbing his wounds with saltpetre! 
The poor wretch, who was shrieking desperately and writhing in 
agony, was tied hand and foot to the stump of a tree. The strangest 
part of it all was that the niggers, for whose intimidation this 
diabolical torture, which eventually ended in slow death, had been 
devised, did not seem to be particularly impressed by its horror, for 
they were laughing and shouting like so many fiends. Needless to 
say I left that Hacienda somewhat hurriedly. The house slaves, 
however, were treated with extreme indulgence, petted and spoilt 
to their heart’s content, and a more idle, vicious, happy-go-lucky lot I 
never came across in all my life. The house on this plantation was 
a very fair specimen of its class. It was enormous, built of stone 
with spacious verandahs, and although but one storey high, the 
rooms were so prodigiously lofty that the external appearance 
was quite majestic. Its wide, inner courtyard, numerous saloons, 
billiard-room, and corridors were luxuriously furnished in excellent 
taste, and were cool and delightful. The garden was a veritable 
paradise. I wish I had the space to describe the many pleasant days 
I passed there, marred alone by the dreadful incident above alluded 
to. The drives in the flower-laden woods, the turtle fishing in the 
lovely lake, whose deep, broad waters were surrounded by a forest of 
orange-trees, scarlet magnolias and peacock acacias, then graceful 
foliage, surmounted by towering groups of cocoa palms, and whose 
placid surface was white, yellow, and pink with water-lilies. 

The Creole population consists of all the foreign colonists, French, 
Germans, Portuguese, and Italians, born and bred on the island. The 
French and Italian Creoles a few years ago supplied the plantations 
with overseers of the cruellest description. The more respectable 
were tradespeople in the large towns. The Germans are very 
numerous, industrious, and law-abiding. The Americans and the 
few English rarely mix with the Cubans. 

The Spaniards, who are the mortal enemies of the Cubanos, belong 
as a rule to the official world, and are generally sent out from 
Spain to fill certain positions in the pay of the Government, rarely, if 
ever, given to the Cubans. Needless to say, their appearance, 
manners, and customs are almost identical with those of their island- 
born “ brothers.” 

The student of the history of the Spanish Colonies in South America 
will remember that in almost every instance the Spaniards began to 
colonise admirably and ended badly. At first they really seemed 
earnestly determined to create magnificent and flourishing colonies, 
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and the cities which they have built in Southern America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies, are generally distinguished by considerable 
architectural dignity. In less than a century, however, after their 
first appearance, they managed to grow detested. The fatal policy of 
exterminating the natives eventually led to a sort of habitual tyranny, 
from which they have never been able to free themselves. During 
the sixteenth, and the first half of the seventeenth, centuries, there 
appears to have been little or no ill-feeling between the Spanish 
settlers, and their rulers from the mother-country. But when Spain, 
in order to keep up her declining power at home, began to exploit her 
colonies, symptoms of revolt manifested themselves, especially in 
Cuba. Unfortunately, the Inquisition, which had been implanted 
everywhere with the object of compelling the aborigines and the 
imported slaves to embrace Catholicism, was used as a means of over- 
awing the refractory colonists, who were soon made aware that either 
open or covert disapprobation of the proceedings of their rulers was 
the most deadly of all heresies. rom the middle of the seventeenth 
century, until the close of the eighteenth, the annals of the Havanese 
Inquisition contain endless charges of heresy against native-born 
Spaniards—charges which were in reality merely expressions of 
political discontent, and had nothing whatever to do with religion. 
The influence of the French Revolution was felt throughout the 
West Indies, especially in those islands inhabited by members 
of the Latin race, and we may count the existence of a Separatist 
Party in Cuba from that date-making period. From 1800 to 1837 
many attempts were made to induce the Spanish Government to 
diminish taxation, and to include the Cuban Deputies in the Cortes, 
but these reasonable proposals were invariably and contemptuously 
rejected. The year 1850 was rendered especially sinister by the 
ferocious rigour of the measures resorted to by the Spaniards to sup- 
press all attempts at rebellion, which had already assumed formidable 
proportions. After a lengthy period of anarchy and horror, some 
concessions were made by the Government, and the island gradually 
settled down to a period of great prosperity, which was enjoyed until 
1868, by which time the Government had once more become exacting. 
The taxation was insupportable and commerce languishing, when on 
a sudden the name of Prim was spoken of for the first time as that of 
a hero bent upon following in the steps of Garibaldi, who was suc- 
cessfully overthrowing the feeble Government of Queen Isabella II. 
Carlos Manuel Cespedes, a Cuban gentleman of great wealth, indomi- 
table energy, and considerable ability, now placed himself at the 
head of the insurgents, and proclaimed Cuban independence. The 
Spaniards retaliated by burning his plantations. Cespedes had con- 
centrated his forces within the walls of Beyamo, the heroic citizens of 
which town imitated the Russians of Moscow, and burnt it to the 
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ground, rather than it should fall into the hands of the Spaniards. 
After this event, for many months, the island, delivered up to 
anarchy, became the scene of every sort of horror, and it is but justice 
to the Spaniards to admit that the plucky rebels quite equalled 
them in cruel iniquity. The native volunteers, reinforced by ad- 
venturers from America and Europe, seemed at times possessed by 
devils, and were guilty of acts of the most barbaric cruelty, sparing 
neither man, woman, or child. On April 10th, 1869, the “ Free 
and Independent Republic of Cuba” was proclaimed at Guaimaio, 
with Cespedes as its first President. The newly created Republic 
of Spain, in the meantime, was not idle, and Prim entered into 
negotiations with Hamilton Fish, then Secretary of State for the 
United States, “for the cession of the island of Cuba for the sum 
of 100,000,000 piastres.” General Sickles proceeded at once to 
Madrid, as representative of the United States, with full powers 
to conclude the purchase. Suddenly an incident occurred—that 
of the Virginius—too lengthy to recapitulate here, which resulted 
in the capture by the Spaniards of that filibustering vessel, which 
was proceeding from the United States to assist the rebels with 
arms, ammunition, and men. The Virginivs was taken to Havana, 
and sixty-one prisoners, including several Englishmen, and twenty- 
two Americans were shot. On November 5th the leaders of the 
adventure, Navaro Ryan, Jesus de Sol, and Pedro Cespedes, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, were put to death by the Spaniards, and their heads 
earried in triumph through the streets. All this is far-off history nowa- 
days, but of interest, nevertheless, if only asa record. After much 
ado, Spain, which had, fortunately for herself, changed her form of 
Government from a Republic, under Prim, to a Monarchy under 
Alphonso XII. and Castelar, offered the United States the most 
abject apology, and the incident ended with the downfall of the 
Cuban Republic. But the old spirit of revolt was not yet crushed, 
nor the ardent desire for freedom and independence utterly extinct. 
Spain granted not a few reforms, amongst which, at the insistence 
of the United States, was the gradual abolition of slavery. T'rom 
1870 to 1878 Cuba enjoyed a fair measure of peace and prosperity, 
notwithstanding continued exorbitant taxation. 

The mother country has shown herself neither wise nor provident, in 
her colonial policy, which has been proverbially foolish. She has nearly 
always sent out needy men to Cuba as Governors and officials, and 
they have generally feathered their nests by any means, honest or 
otherwise, in their power. The present sad condition of the island is, 
however, attributable to other causes than those of a purely political 
character. First and foremost is the depreciation in the commercial 
value of tropical produce, especially of sugar, mainly due to the 
popularity of beetroot sugar on the continent of Europe. Without 
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entering into details, I mean to say that Cuba in this respect is going 
through precisely the same financial and commercial crisis as the other 
and better-governed West Indian Islands. The tobacco trade, too, is 
nothing like as flourishing as it used to be. It has to contend with 
the prodigious development which has recently taken place in the 
tobacco markets of Asia Minor, Egypt, Europe, and the United 
States. Ina word, Cuba has been doing very badly for now over 
twenty years, and families which were not very long ago amongst 
the richest of our times, are now paupers, eager to sell their few 
remaining jewels, bric-d-brac, and even their fans, lace, and brocades 
to the passing stranger. To add to the general distress came the com- 
pletion of the abolition of slavery, with its usual result—the negroes 
refused to work. Coolies were imported, but the climate did not suit 
them. White labour has not been tried, for the simple reason that 
it is a foredoomed failure. Masters who have had to deal with 
negroes all their lives are never able to manage poor whites. Hundreds 
of plantations have gone out of cultivation, and thousands of half 
savages, coloured folk, have joined in the all-pervading anarchy which 
the Spanish Government is not strong enough to suppress. 
Meanwhile, the English and the American press, or a certain section 
of it, have exaggerated matters, just as they did in the case of the 
Armenian horrors, two years ago. The Cubans are not all angels any 
more than the Spaniards are all fiends. Of this we may be sure. 
400,000 people have not been killed or starved to death in Cuba— 
for the total population is only about 1,500,000. Taking the dis- 
tressful state of the island into consideration, we cannot doubt that 
many thousands of people have died of want and fever, but certainly 
not more than 75,000. I do not believe that the United States wish 
to annex Cuba; if such an event did come to pass the Americans 
would soon be at loggerheads with the Cubans, by no means an easy 
people to manage at any time, and quite incapable, I am convinced, 
of an amicable understanding with the practical and pushing Yankees. 
Possibly by the time these pages are in print, this fact may possibly be 
verified. I am perfectly certain that when the war, now apparently 
imminent, is actually declared, this beautiful island will soon recall, 
only too forcibly, the famous story of the cats of Kilkenny—not even 
their tails will be left to tell the tale of anarchy, massacre, and woe. 


Ricuarp Davey. 








THE INFLUENCE OF BALZAC." 


I near it stated that in foreign countries, and particularly in 
England, Balzac is little read at the present time. The reason is 
perhaps that, whatever some of his admirers here may say, he wrote 
very badly, and must be extremely difficult for foreigners to read. 
There may be other reasons, too, which do not occur to me. It is 
certain, however, that here in France he is now incontestably re- 
established in popular favour. In 1887 I wrote, at the end of a 
general study of Balzac: “ The latest recruits to the ranks of French 
literature do not care much for Balzac, or even for his heirs. Our 
young men of letters are seeking out new fields wherein the energies 
of the creative faculty may find scope and use. Symbolic poetry 
captivates them; the mystery of myths and legends allures them . . .” 
The new generations which have declared themselves since then have 
given me the lie. 

Symbolism had a very short life, and may be said to have mis- 
earried. On the other hand the “ heirs,” as I called them, of Balzac 
(M. Zola and his school) have lost something of their ascendancy 
over men’s minds. And Balzac, whose success I, in 1887, thought to 
have reached its term, has regained in public esteem all the ground 
which, if he had not actually lost, he at least seemed on the point 
of losing. In the following pages I shall attempt to investigate 
the reasons for this persistence of a great influence over the imagina- 
tions and the minds of a people. 


I. 


What Balzac was I have said elsewhere and will repeat here only 
very briefly. 

1. Balzac was a rea/ist in the good sense of the word, a pre-eminent, 
an incomparable realist. He had a marvellous power of creating 
living beings, beings who resemble us (one does not necessarily imply 
the other) ; and this, to my mind, constitutes his originality in his 
own day and his imperishable title to fame. 

2. Balzac was more than a realist, he was (pardon the seeming 
pedantry of the word, for I cannot find another so apt)—he was a 
demographer. I mean by this that he not only portrayed individuals, 
but that, in his novels, he almost continually conjured up before our 
eyes the life of a society, a whole nation, our nation; that he under- 


(1) Written for the Forrnicntry Review, and translated by Richard Arthur. 
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stood this life as a whole, and that he showed it to us as it was. 
He depicted it as an immense concourse of millionaire candidates 
and functionary candidates; on the one side the ferocious rush for 
money, on the other the equally ferocious, but more skilfully conducted 
rush for billets. There is no need to explain or enlarge upon the 
first point. As to the second, Balzac saw very clearly what ambition 
was becoming in a country turned democratic and remaining cen- 
tralized. It was becoming—it has now become—incessant and 
universal intrigue. Jalzac reflects this state of things exactly. The 
importance of connections, the constant preoccupation with making 
and keeping up friendships, with influences to be brought to bear, 
with “machines to be set going,” as Moliére has it, with recom- 
mendations to be extorted—all this is to be found on every page. He 
never names a registrar’s clerk without mentioning to what judge he 
is related, or with what minister he is distantly connected. In his 
marriages, inheritances, &c., there are always infinite complications 
of diplomatic manceuvring and labyrinths of covert negotiations. 
Money and intrigue, these are his demography. 

3. Balzac was a French classic. I mean by this that, like Corneille, 
like Racine, like Moliére, like La Bruyére, and more than these, he was 
a simplifier in the portrayal of character. With him a character is 
almost always a single passion, a colossal, dominating, tyrannical 
passion which invades the whole man, enslaves him body and soul, 
presses all his faculties into the service of its designs, and urges 
the being it so bestrides and spurs through all adventures, over all 
precipices even to madness and death. That is for Balzac very often, 
nearly always, a character. 

4. Balzac was, with respect to a whole side of his work, a roman- 
ticist, or, to speak much more correctly, a romanesque. Realistic and 
real as he otherwise was, he loved to make abrupt swerves and sudden 
leaps into sheer fantasy and imagination. His personages are subject 
to sudden fortunes and unforeseen changes of destiny. Yesterday they 
were poor wretches on the bottom rung of the social ladder ; to-day— 
we do not very well see why—they are at the head of society. They 
are, in themselves, heroes of romance quite as fantastic as the Knights 
of the Round Table. They perform miracles of will and energy 
(Peau de Chagrin, Illusions perdues) in comparison with which the 
exploits of the knights of olden time are mere child’s play. They do 
exactly what they wish, and they wish all they dream. Nothing is 
beyond their desire, and they fulfil the whole of their desire with a 
will-power as inexhaustible as the art of a magician. There is a good 
deal of the Thousand and one Nights in Balzac. Only the Thousand 
and one Nights are the dream of an indolent people who would fain 
happen on diamond mines while out for a stroll; and the works of 
Balzac are the dream of an energetic people who would attain to 
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fortune and glory at the expense of a short but stupendous and un- 
heard-of effort of which they believe themselves capable. That is 
what I call the romanesque of Balzac. 


II. 


There are then four Balzacs. The first had only a very feeble 
influence and has now none at all. The other three have had a very 
great influence and have a greater to-day than ever before. The first, 
the realist, had an influence entirely literary, that is to say, he was 
imitated by the /ittératews. He created the “realist school.” He 
inspired the drama of Emile Augier and of the younger Dumas; he 
put Gustave Flaubert on the right track; he kindled the genius of 
the incomparable Guy de Maupassant. That, it will be contended, is 
an immense influence. Yes; but it is an influence altogether literary, 
that is, lateral; and, moreover, it is one of those influences which 
exhaust in exercising themselves. Because Balzac inspired Augier, 
the younger Dumas, Flaubert, Maupassant, and M. Zola, it would 
follow that we should read these writers and not that we should re- 
read Balzac—quite the reverse. Writers who have only a literary 
influence disappear and perish almost in their triumph. We read 
their disciples who, being more modern, attract all attention ; we no 
longer resort to the master; we admire the sons, but we do not think 
of admiring the sons in their father, we are content to admire 
the father in his sons. If Balzac had been nothing but a realist he 
would now be read only by literary curiosos. The realist art is an 
essentially contemporary art; it is of universal interest to one genera- 
tion only ; in the next, nobody but raffinés, investigators, and dilet- 
tantes are attracted by it—except in the case of a man who wrote very 
well, like Le Sage ; and Balzac wrote very badly. 

It may therefore be said that Balzac the realist has very little 
influence over the present generation as a whole. For us, men of 
letters, he is the greatest : we study him very closely and often with 
delight ; we take a keen pleasure in comparing him with Flaubert, 
with Daudet, with Maupassant ; for us he is the artist to be scruti- 
nised, analysed, understood, explained. For the world at large he 
would be only a very negligeable quantity were he not accompanied 
by the other three. He would be nothing but a considerable statue, 
a glorious name, something like Le Sage or Mérimée, a national 
celebrity whom people salute, but with whom they do not enter into 
conversation. The other three Balzacs are, on the contrary, in full 
actuality : they live in contemporary life: they mix in the every- 
day passions, desires, appetites, and thoughts of the youngest, 
most energetic, most ardent part of the nation. And this, I think, is 
why. 
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The Balzac, whom I have called a demographer, was not only an 
exact historian of his own time, but was also prophetic. It so falls 
out when a writer makes no mistake about the foundation of things, 
when he chooses for treatment not the very striking and conspicuous, 
though ephemeral things of his own time, but deeply-rooted things, 
things which are still half-hidden, and are destined to develop, to 
grow, and to become formidable. In order to portray the last pre- 
tentions of the nobility and the contemptible and ridiculous ambitions 
of the bourgeoisie of about the middle of the century, a French novelist 
of 1845 produces Soies et Parchemins, from which is evolved /e Gendre 
de M. Poirier ; and this is true and pleasant work, but destined to 
grow old and look somewhat superannuated when the nobility has 
nearly disappeared and become an almost imperceptible factor in 
social life. In order to demonstrate the influence of romantic litera- 
ture on the soul of a feeble and frivolous woman, a novelist, a greater 
one moreover, writes Madame Bovary, and Madame Bovary will survive 
because it contains much more general, much more permanent, much 
more eternal things than what I have just mentioned. But those 
parts of Madame Bovary in which are set forth the ravages made in 
the lady’s soul by romantic literature can only be of indifferent interest 
to any other generation than that in which they were written. And 
it is precisely on that account that / Education Sentimentale by the same 
author, which almost exclusively describes the soul of a French bour- 
geois of 1848, has little interest for anyone except the curious. But 
Balzac, the demographer Balzac, the Balzac who formed for himself a 
conception of French society as a whole, and not only of French 
society but of the French nation of about 1840, bethought himself 
(1) of the enormous power of money, (2) of the fact that social life is 
a vast intrigue, and that people in a society of functionaries consti- 
tute a mellay of intriguers. 

There was certainly something besides this in the France of 1840, 
and there is something else in ours. I know it, believe me. But 
those were grave and important and essential things, and they were 
destined to grow and develop and become graver still. Under Louis 
Philippe plutocracy began its career; it made a trial of its strength. 
To-day it is all-powerful and is breaking all bounds. It has become 
a social yéne. The French have come to see that it is changing the 
very essence of the race; that it is imposing on it faults, freaks, and 
vices which it did not have before, or had in only a very slight 
measure ; that it is, in fact, changing the whole aspect of the nation. 
In a word, it is a matter of grave concern for all thinking French- 
men and one which touches all their instincts. We find this pluto- 
cracy described, powerfully painted and characterised in Balzac; and 
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herein, in spite of his many literary defects, he stands out the pos- 
sessor of a quality which compensates for all defects and outvalues all 
qualities. He is alive; he is intensely alive. And all the more so 
because he is an extremist, because he exaggerates everything. He 
depicted this plutocracy, nascent only in his day, as something enor- 
mous, gigantic, colossal, formidable. He heaped millions upon 
millions, and represented the mysterious beings on whom he heaped 
them as invincible and fearful forces, as monsters and leviathans. 
Thus, fantastic in his own generation, he happens to be true in ours. 
He was even with the future; he is equal to the present. Perhaps 
he will be truer still in twenty years. His fame and his influence over 
men’s minds grow with the growing truth of things, things which, 
seeing, he foresaw, and saying, predicted. 

The same may be said of his representation of universal intrigue. 
Of the many evils France is suffering under, this is one of the gravest, 
and—what is more important for our present purpose—it is the most 
conspicuous ; it lies, so to speak, under everybody’s nose. With our 
love of word-play we are wont to say that France is a protectorate 
country. Everybody, or very nearly everybody, in France is a func- 
tionary. Most appointments go by favour; a small number are made 
in accordance with diverse and complicated processes in which favour 
is still a factor. It follows that from one end of the country to the 
other an infernal chase goes on, the chase after preferment. To be 
recommended, or, since all are recommended, to be so more than 
somebody else, to be so in an overwhelming way, to be so for the 
sake of people who have an interest in what you may get ; therefore, 
to know everyone’s interests and point them out to him, exaggerate 
them to him, invent and create new ones, and keep on dinning them 
into his ears; since men’s passions are as powerful agents as their 
interests, to know, if possible, the passions of a multitude of people, 
their predilections, their sympathies, their friendships, and, above all, 
their antipathies: to turn all this to account with skill and prompti- 
tude and discernment and eloquence, with all the qualities of the 
orator, of the diplomatist, of the confessor, and of the bicyclist ; this 
is the business of about nine-tenths of the upper, middle, and lower 
French bourgeoisie ; thus do they spend their energies. And the system 
extends to the confines, beyond the confines even, of the lower classes. 

Under these conditions the faculties of the psychologist, of the 
moralist, of the speaker, of the talker, of the novelist, and of the 
dramatic author are highly developed. The result is an exceedingly 
alert, skilful, intelligent, imaginative, hard-shinned people ; and this 
training would be an excellent thing in every way if it could, for a 
single day, be directed to any other object than that for which it was 
instituted. Now this race, so magnificent, too, and one of the 
finest spectacles the eye of an artist may dwell on, is precisely what 
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Balzac described so masterfully in all his works, with the exception of 
a few mystical romances. Judge then whether we find him our con- 
temporary ; judge whether we appreciate him, not only for depicting 
us, but for confessing us; judge whether we do not, in reading him, 
feel the inquisitive pleasure, bitter sometimes but always keen, of 
contemplating ourselves in a mirror. And here it must again be 
said, as above, that he is much truer to-day than he was in his own 
time. For the number of functionaries has more than doubled, has 
nearly tripled, since he wrote; the vice that he described so well has 
made its way down four or five rungs in the nation, and as the aris- 
tocracy have at the same time disappeared, it has gone up a degree 
on the social ladder. What was characteristic of only one section, 
an important one it is true, has become characteristic of almost the 
entire nation. In his own day Balzac might have seemed exagge- 
rated ; now he seems true ; to-morrow he will appear reserved. Even 
those things in his work which are farthest from verisimilitude, are 
little by little approaching the truth as the progress of events favours 
them. Contemporary history has laid itself out to prove him right in 
everything. It seems to me that in this lies one reason of the influ- 
ence he exercises. The only way to keep in fashion is to be a 
prophet ; and if to govern is to foresee, to reign is to have foreseen. 


A 

Has the Balzac whom I have called “ a classic,” a classic in the 
French sense of the word, “a French classic,” an equally strong or 
analogous influence at the present time? Incontestably. I have said 
that he was a simplifier, that he put a whole character into a single 
passion, and that out of a single passion he made a whole character. 
Nothing is falser than this idea, nothing is more convenient than 
this process, nothing is more sterile than this method. Nothing is 
falser than this idea—our Moliére and your Shakespeare knew this 
well, and knew it equally well; and if both of them sometimes re- 
stricted a character to a single passion on account of the necessities 
of their craft, what they loved most, what they constantly tended to, 
was to create complex characters having manifold and even contra- 
dictory passions, because above all they love truth, and because such 
characters live and move. Nothing is more convenient than this 
process, because it does away with the necessity of being versatile and 
inventive, capable of light and shade and of maintaining a certain 
unity between the very diverse traits of a character, and because it 
only requires strength—which, by itself, is really a weakness. 
Nothing is more sterile than this method because, though it may 
serve to produce well-knit romances, it does not help to afford any 
real information about humanity. It leaves out of account too many 
things which would be quite as interesting, quite as true, and almost 
as important as those it embraces. 
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But whatever it be as a general idea, method, and process, this 
habit is very seductive. It suits our taste for simplicity, unity, and 
clearness, and accords with our love of abstraction, our ideology. 
It seduced us in our great classics (however able they may have been 
I know it and am bent on demonstrating the fact from the very 
opposite method and proceeding); it seduced us in Balzac. So 
much so, in fact, that, to begin at the beginning, the following 
curious thing happened. A very great thinker, who held the 
English in high esteem, continually reproached the French with 
their intemperate love of abstraction. He reproached them with re- 
ducing life to short, dry formulas in which it expired, or rather outside 
of which it always remained; he complained that they saw nothing 
in a character but a passion, and nothing in a passion but an idea, the 
idea of its definition, and that, imbued with this idea, they reasoned 
on it logically, imperturbably, indefinitely, without ever heeding the 
surging and swelling murmur of life, which they seemed to have 
left resolutely aside. Well, it may be so. But when he himself 
analysed a man—statesman, soldier, poet—he did the very thing he 
reproached the French with doing. He brought him together and 
reduced him to a facu/té maitresse, imperturbably isolating him from 
all the rest. And from this fucu/té maitresse he extracted everything 
that it could, in accordance with reason and logic, contain. In 
short, he applied first abstraction, then logic to the portrayal of 
life. Why? First, because he was constituted that way—and this 
is always the first reason to be stated; next, because Balzac, whom 
he worshipped and glorified, had a very great sway over his mind. 
He did in criticism just what Balzac did in romantic literature. 
Balzac saw nothing in a man but a fuculté maitresse subordinating to 
itself all the other faculties of that man. Taine saw nothing in a 
man but a faculté maitresse served by a brain and organs. Balzac 
stood a passion on end, gave it a proper name, and, imparting to it 
a terrible impetus, sent it flying across the world. Taine set up a 
faculté maitresse, gave it the name of Shakespeare or Racine, and 
reduced all Shakespeare or all Racine to the logical development of 
this faculty. They were both admirable simplifiers, classic poet, 
classic critic, abstract thinkers, pure logicians, pure and vigorous 
painters of the idea they conceived, and outside of which they refused 
to see anything. Both, too, were most consequent and consistent and 
exact in the execution of the clear and fixed design they once for all 
got into their mind’s eye and never lost sight of. The fact that the 
metaphors of the one were often sadly incoherent and those of the 
other mercilessly correct in their terrible protraction is only a detail. 

Taine himself had a very considerable influence in Irance which, 
indeed, his fine genius amply justified. He imprinted himself on 
many minds and left on them an ineffaceable mark. Jor a long time 
he was at the head of our leaders of thought, above Renan even, and 
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this, position he held by reason of his settled convictions and the 
exclusive, systematic, and imperious nature of his mind. In France, 
the France of only a few years ago, young men were very much 
struck with one theory, among others, and many became infatuated 
with it—the theory of se/f-culture (culture du moi) and of self- 
exaltation. Obviously this theory and the fervour with which it was 
embraced by a large section of the young generation were not the 
result of a single influence but of manifold influences. Among 
others Darwin, perhaps, contributed: Nietzsche certainly did. But 
in France—the influences which act on a country must always be 
more particularly looked for in that country itselfi—Balzac, both 
directly and through the medium of Taine, was mainly responsible. 

What do we mean by se/f (/e moi) when we talk of cultivating it 
intensively, of developing it vigorously, of displaying it in all its 
force, and exalting it? Certainly not the philosophic entity, the 
central ego which is supposed to be the substance of all our being and 
the substratum of all our faculties, not that elusive part of us which 
is only an abstraction and which we could not cultivate because we 
cannot grasp it. Nor do we mean that more seizable something, the 
self, which goes by another name—conscience. Conscience does not 
develop, does not display itself, is not to be trained. It is an eye and 
not a muscle ; it is a witness and not really a faculty. No: whena 
man tells you that he is cultivating and developing himse// (son moi), 
you may be sure he means that he is cultivating and developing his 
active faculties. But which of them? All? No: the man who would 
do that would not be a zealot and a fighter; he would be a sage; 
he would be a Goethe. It was Goethe’s purpose (he almost accom- 
plished it) to develop himself on all sides, in every sense, to cultivate 
and display all his diverse faculties, and he did not consider that he 
had faculties enough ; he would fain have had more to diversify and 
multiply his nature and afford it repose in the harmonious equilibrium 
of manifold and diverse attributes and powers. No: the man who 
is bent on cultivating and developing himse// (son moi) is, at least in 
most cases, a man who is desirous of giving its full expansion to his 
faculté maitresse, to that force in him which he feels to be most 
powerful or steadfast or importunate. It is in that that he knows 
himself and feels his personality and prides himself; by that he 
would attain to name and fame; that is what he calls himse/f. It is 
the rights (supposed) of this dominant faculty that he proclaims : its 
right to be and to grow, to exercise itself and to prevail, is what he 
demands. 

Thus disposed he reads Balzac. And what does he find? The 
very heroes of the moi. There is something else in Balzac ; but these 
are there, and, naturally, he sees nothing but them, magnified types 
of himself, men who have a faculté maitresse, or a prodigious passion 
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maitresse, and who sacrifice all to it, demand the right to exercise it, 
and would like to see the whole world submit to it, cultivating it, 
meanwhile, developing it, strengthening it with an immense effort, 
and worshipping it idolatrously. These characters give infinite satis- 
faction to the ego-culture theorists, who recognise themselves in 
them, cherish themselves in them, work themselves up to their pitch, 
and train themselves on their model. They would not mind resembling 
them in all points. Atthe bottom of every follower of the ego-culture 
theory there is a man who has dreamt of being a Balzac hero. Here, 
then, is another contingent of admirers for the great romancer, and 
another partial explanation of his strong influence over contemporary 
generations. 
¥ 

And, as may readily be expected, the romanesque Balzac has had 
the most considerable influence over the generations of this end of 
the century. This is natural enough when we remember that 
youth is always romanesque, always inclined to consider life as a 
romance full of marvellous adventures, and more particularly when 
we remember that every young man considers /is life, the life he has 
not lived but which he intends to live, as a heroic or magnificent 
romance. But there are more special reasons why contemporary 
youth should give its allegiance to Balzac, when there are so many 
other claimants, and maintain for him a constant and sometimes 
astonishing affection. 

Since 1870 several currents of ideas and sentiments have mani- 
fested themselves in our country. The first was quite national 
and patriotic. It consisted in the desire and the will to lift the 
nation up again after the downfall which events had brought 
about. Then for five or six years people were almost exclusively 
taken up with national defence and political matters. With 
regard to defence all were of one opinion and from the general 
agreement sprang universal armament and compulsory, universal, and 
prolonged military service. In politics, opinions were divided ; all 
were equally patriotic, but each saw in his pet political solution the 
one instrument which could possibly lift up and save the country. : 
And contention was rife until the day when the republican solution was 
imposed, without possible opposition, by the majority of the people. 

From this time politics were no longer of absorbing interest, 
and mental energy wae turned to ethical and philosophical ideas. 
Taine’s influence waned, because, in his history of the revolution, he 
had shown himself very anti-revolutionary, which did not please 
everybody, and especially because he had ceased to concern himself 
with philosophy and morals. The influence of Renan, on the other 
hand, increased, and for a decade quite a new and somewhat un- 
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looked-for current of ideas, proceeding from him and from those who 
imitated him more or less happily, came into favour. If these ideas 
had had any real force they would, I believe, have been very 
dangerous. LDilettantism prevailed and men became raffiné, playing 
with ideas like children with rattles and never attempting to hide 
the vanity of such doings; in a word, rather big, perhaps, but correct, 
people were, or affected to be, sceptics. France was full of empty- 
headed though sometimes pleasant-tongued little Montaignes who, 
however, had neither Montaigne’s two or three serious ideas, the two 
or three convictions to which the pretended sceptic clung very 
strongly, nor Renan’s robust moral sentiment, the profound sense of 
duty which ever remained firm and indestructible under the spiritual 
eye of his capricious imagination, They had, in fact, hardly any- 
thing of either except “ /e pédantisme d la cavaliére.” It was, never- 
theless, a very perceptible “ current,” prolonged enough too, and it 
gave rise to a certain amount of anxiety and uneasiness. But it was 
very superficial and one day it vanished almost instantaneously while 
many were still seeking it, and thereafter it was like an evening on the 
morrow, something which looked very antiquated, very much effaced, 
and very much forgotten. 

A third state of mind, fairly general, then revealed itself. The 
young people who had come into the world since 1870, or who had 
entered the intellectual life since 1870—not all, but a very large 
proportion—were enamoured of will and energy. Their state of 
mind was in absolute contrast to that which preceded it. And herein 
may be verified the only law of literary history, or rather of intel- 
lectual history, in which I believe, the law of eternal action and 
reaction, the law of the constant reaction of a new generation 
against that which preceded it. The ideal heroes of this new brigade, 
to speak like Ronsard, were men of will-power and energy, Cesar, 
Richelieu, Napoleon. Napoleonism (which is by no means Buona- 
partism, and in which there is no political element) was in vogue, 
you know to what degree, and is so still. These young people were 
also very devoted admirers of Stendhal. In this I think they were 
under an illusion, but one which is easily explained and was natural 
enough. Stendhal talks of nothing but will and energy. He exalts 
these two faculties, or rather this single faculty, with a sort of 
idolatry. True, he is so mistaken about it, that he does not seem to 
know what it is, or what he is talking about. The men he puts forward 
as prodigious examples of human energy are creatures of impulse, 
that is to say the very men who lack energy. ‘They are assassins, 
nay, they are murderers without premeditation whom passion sud- 
denly arms and thrusts armed upon the being they detest or of whom 
they are jealous. A greater mistake could not be made in taking 
black for white, and, indeed, Stendhal wa; really colour-blind. To 
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put things plainly, brutally, as I am fond of doing, he was endowed 
with a very great literary talent but was, at bottom, a madman. 
Such a combination of talent and madness is not infrequent. Still 
he talked of will and energy, which was enough to fascinate and 
infatuate the young men of 1885; and the latter cannot be blamed 
for being so fascinated. 

But how much more must they have been struck with, moved by, 
delighted with Balzac! He made no mistake about this question of 
energy. The men he portrays—and with a singular rigour of 
design and colour—were men of real energy. In his capacity of 
romancer he frequently depicts, too, men dominated by an ener- 
vating and ruinating passion which wrecks and dismantles them 
—le Baron Hulot for instance. He shows us either men of utter 
moral vileness like M. Marneffe, or men like le Pére Goriot, in 
whom a wholesome and tender sentiment, degenerating into strange 
weakness, becomes a sort of shameful passion. But with his dominant 
predilection, which was a predilection for strong passions, he likes to 
show us, though not without a certain indifference, energy, either 
for good or for bad, moving in such grandeur and power and mag- 
nificence as to constantly recall the epic poem. 

And here, be it noted, it isa question of real energy. His heroes are 
consistently and obstinately and determinedly energetic. Theirs is not 
that energy which exhausts itself at a single stroke, like a caprice, and 
which proves by that, that it is not energy at all. Theirs is not a will- 
power which signalises itself for one instant, for a day, by an audacious 
act, and which on the morrow seems to no longer remember itself, 
showing thereby that it is not will-power. They have no pusillani- 
mous wishes and desires; they are not wilful; they have real will. 
Phillip Brideau (Un Ménage de Gargon), Grandet (Eugénie Grandet ), 
Savarus (Albert Savarus), de Marsay (Les Nucingen), are beings 
admirably organized for the struggle of life, for work, for continued 
effort, for the indefatigable tension of the will. Balzac is a painter 
of beasts of prey. He referred very little to Napoleon, perhaps on 
account of his political opinions, because he was, or believed he was, 
a legitimist. But Napoleon’s thought dominates all Balzac’s work, 
and twenty of his characters have on them, as it were, the more or 
less distant reflection of the great emperor. One is the Napoleon of 
finance, another of politics, and a third of journalism. Above all, 
each of them wi//s to be a Napoleon; each of them pursues this ignus 
fatuus ; each of them is hypnotised by this great figure. And all are, 
like Napoleon, violent egoists, active and agitated, men eho do not sleep, 
and who strain with all their might towards one goal, radiant, afar, 
inaccessible, which they do not and cannot despair of attaining. 

These are the people whom our young men find, amongst others, in 
Balzac; these they distinguish from all the others ; these they embrace 
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and love. And all the more when they are a little false, which does 
not at all perturb the youthful mind—the reverse perhaps. Thus for 
many young Frenchmen Balzac is a master of energy, that master of 
energy whom they seek with a passion which is a little ingenuous ; 
for energy is not to be taught, but must be possessed. As to the 
methods of energy, which is quite another thing, it is not the great 
men of energy who can impart them, but rather observers and patient 
tranquil-minded men, like Marcus Aurelius, or, in a much lower 
degree, Franklin. 
VI. 

And, without yet quitting the point of view of the romanesque 
Balzac, where I linger because it is the most important relatively to 
the influence that Balzac exercises at the present time, there is 
nothing in his work, not even the purely romanesque and imaginative 
part of it, not even those rapid and inexplicable fortunes with which 
it abounds, and which are what his imagination pure and simple, 
abandoning every other method of the observer, put in it, there is 
nothing that does not accommodate itself very well to contemporary 
imaginations excited by contemporary history. What have we wit- 
nessed during the last twenty-five years? A great heroic history ? 
No: only a very honourable one, one in which our qualities of 
courage and moral resilience have once more shone out. But note 
the incidents. 

As happens in a democracy, fortunes have been made and lost with 
unheard-of rapidity. A great man sets his name to one of those 
great works which mankind at large holds in eternal memory, since 
they modify the very aspect of the planet, and change for ever the 
roads by which men pass. Then he founders in a fatal, sinister, and 
grandiose venture which leaves France covered with ruins.’ A soldier 
of no fame, light-headed, without mental perception, without intel- 
lectual worth, attracts and holds for a while, it is hard to say why, 
the eyes and hearts of the multitude; he soars into space like a 
rocket ; he is about to become master in the style of a Roman im- 
perator. No one has any doubt about it, except, perhaps, those who 
know him. All at once—nothing. He has stumbled over a stone on 
the road. He breaks down and disappears in a lamentable love affair. 
He had the glitter of glass—and the fragility. But the fiery passage 
of this meteor leaves in romanesque minds, in all minds perhaps, a 
lasting trace.? An intelligent and honourable man, sprung from 
almost the lowest rung of the social hierarchy, active, serviceable, and 
of engaging mien, before yesterday unknown, yesterday hardly known, 
becomes in a day the head of the State, a figure not without dignity, 
not without charm in this unexpected situation, becomes the personal 
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friend of an absolute sovereign, of the representative of one of the 
oldest dynasties of Europe.’ 

These are so many real examples of those rapid fortunes which in 
Balzac appeared romanesque, so many turns of the wheel, perfectly 
historical, analogous to those which in him seemed entirely imagina- 
tive; and these are stranger, more unexpected, more fantastic than 
all those invented by his imagination. On many sides, in many 
aspects, our history is a romance. And no doubt this is a kind of 
superficial history: underneath passes the true history in which 
nothing is hazard and chance, which is exactly determined by the 
necessary connection of cause and effect, and over which contin- 
gencies slide like the light folds of the breeze-wrinkled wave on the 
surface of the ocean. But this superficial history is the history that 
people see, the history that strikes the eye, excites the mind, and 
agitates the imagination. It is this that the new generations watch 
closely, and when they come to consider, in reading Balzac, that his 
work in many aspects singularly resembles the true history being un- 
folded before their eyes, how can they help being fascinated by a 
romancer who, while writing, in the most serious part of his work, 
the history of his own time, did not fail to partially write the history 
of the future ? 


¥en 


Thus, as M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has said, “‘ to use the expression 
of the naturalist, Louis Agassiz, Balzac’s personages were prophetic 
types”? ; and not only were his personages prophetic types but his 
imaginings were prophetic events. And herein is verified the law on 
which I have so much insisted, the law that, far from writers being, 
as has so often been said, the expression of their time, it is frequently 
the time that follows them which is the expression of their mind; so 
that they must not be explained by their time nor their time by them, 
but rather, more often, the time that follows them should be explained 
by them and they by it. They are contemporaries of the future. 
However this may be, Balzac’s influence to-day is great, or rather— 
not to exaggerate—the curiosity of our time with respect to him is 
very considerable and very keen, and no man exhibits curiosity with 
respect to another without being to a certain extent susceptible to his 
influence. 

Is this influence a salutary one? I do not think it is, for three 
reasons, to which I may add a fourth, as La Bruyére says. The 
first is that Balzac, intelligent as he was as a demographer, intelligent 
as he was in viewing society as a whole, is yet only half of a superior 
man. When he tries to think, or to be a sociologist, or a philosopher, 
his mind is extremely confused and embarrassed. People are tempted 
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to adopt asa philosopher a man whom they admire as a painter, and 
when that man’s philosophy is of the most turbid and hollow nature 
his influence must be pernicious. ‘The second reason is that, except 
occasionally, he wrote badly ; and to write badly is a most effective way 
of teaching people to think crookedly and to take phraseology for 
ideas. Your bombastic author makes a deplorable mental guide. The 
third reason is that he is vulgar and likes what is low. He is far 
from dwelling in it always, but he delights in it. Voltaire said of 
Moliére, somewhat flippantly, that he was “a legislator of decency.” 
If it is doubtful whether this can be affirmed of Moliére, it is certain 
that nobody would ever dream of saying it of Balzac; and there is a 
low realism, ‘ naturalism,” as it is termed, in the unwholesome parts 
of his writings, for which we can neither thank nor compliment him. 

The moralist, in fact, is really absent from Balzac’s work. Having 
painted men like animals, as he would have painted animals, he does 
not inthe least care—it is only too obvious—whether they are good 
or bad, and when both come together under his brush, he has no 
preference for the good. His indifference in this respect is con- 
spicuously absolute. Master of will, yes; master of morality, in no 
wise. Then it cannot be said that will is a good thing. It is neuter. 
It is a force. It is good in some, bad in others. It is only good 
when in the service of a great and good cause. Balzac imparts 
nothing, and can impart nothing, but a love of will. In this his 
influence, if not bad, is not good and may be dangerous. An artist 
should never be reproached for being indifferent to morality ; it is 
not his office to preach it; his business is with the true and the 
beautiful. But here I am speaking of the influence of Balzac, and 
from this point of view itis undoubtedly necessary to inquire whether 
that influence is good or bad, and the question of morality reappears 
and demands an answer. 

Thus, while feeling very much interested in the prolongation and, 
as it were, renascence of a great literary reputation, I am not without 
uneasiness concerning the influence that Balzac has regained over a 
large section of the I'rench people, and the state of mind of which 
this phenomenon is the sign. 

Emi.e Facvuer., 








THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Tue Second Reading of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill has 
passed the House of Commons, with general assent, after a short and 
not very instructive debate. I must glance at the antecedents of this 
measure, for, to a considerable extent, it depends upon them. In 
order to alleviate, in some degree, the depression in agriculture from 
which they have long suffered, Parliament consented, in 1896, to 
relieve the English and the Scottish farmer from half the charge of 
their local rates, by a subvention from the funds of the State. There 
was no reason that a similar boon should not have been extended to 
the Irish farmer, and, through him, to the Irish landlord; but the 
Government refused a just concession because they repudiated the 
Report of the Childers Commission, which had proved that Ireland is 
greatly over-taxed, and has a large claim on the Imperial Exchequer. 
The two questions, however, had little in common; and when this 
decision was loudly condemned, even by politicians and public writers, 
who would not admit the financial rights of Ireland, the Ministry saw 
they had made a mistake. In these circumstances Mr. Arthur 
Balfour announced that Irish agriculture was to obtain relief corre- 
sponding to that given to England and Scotland; but the grant to be 
made in this respect was to be associated with, and to form a part of, 
a large measure of Irish Local Government, which not only the old 
Liberal Party, but the Conservative Party had long had in view. 
The present Bill is the offspring of this conception ; it is a far-reaching 
and comprehensive measure; but the reform of Local Government 
it seeks to accomplish is inseparably bound up with its financial 
projects; and this conjunction, naturally out of place, makes it 
extremely complicated and difficult to understand. I have seldom read 
so perplexing a Bill. Iam not confident that, after attentive study, 
I have thoroughly mastered its principles and details. I offer, how- 
ever, a brief comment. I have some claim, perhaps, to consider the 
subject. I have been an Irish Grand Juror for more than fifty 
years, an Irish County Court Judge for more than twenty-five ; I was 
born and bred an Irish landlord; in these capacities I have had a 
large experience of Irish Local Government in its different branches. 

The Bill does not put new wine into old bottles ; it rather proclaims 
that, within its province, old things have passed away and all has 
become new ; it changes the structure of Irish Local Government, and, 
in fact, transforms it from top to bottom. In order to understand it, 
some words must be said on Irish Local Government, as it now exists, 
so far as this measure relates to it. The Grand Juries, for two 
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centuries at least, have been the principal agency and the main 
instrument of the local government and administration of the Irish 
counties. This civil jurisdiction was originally conferred on them, 
in addition to the jurisdiction as regards crime, which they possess in 
common with their fellows in England, as the representatives of a race 
of conquerors ruling a conquered race in local affairs; the Grand 
Jury system, in fact, was part and parcel of the Protestant Ascend- 
ency, which, until modern times, was the distinctive feature of all 
Irish government. The Grand Juries were long confined to the 
Protestant caste; they were nominated, not elected, bodies composed 
of the leading landed gentry ; they had almost absolute control over 
the administration of their respective counties, and had a power to 
raise a local rate to defray the charge, a mode of taxation imposed on 
the occupiers of the soil, in four-fifths of Ireland, at least, the peasantry 
of the subject Catholic people. How these petty oligarchies con- 
ducted their county affairs has been graphically described in Maria 
Edgeworth’s novels. There was much jobbing, corruption, and mis- 
management; but the Irish Protestant squirearchy knew how to rule, 
and every Grand Jury had good men of business; the police they 
appointed kept Whiteboyism down; the roads they constructed were 
the admiration of Arthur Young. After the Union, and during the 
years that followed, the bureaucratic rule of the Castle invaded this 
province, as it invaded others ; the powers of the Grand Juries were 
greatly curtailed ; they were brought more and more under the control 
of the encroaching Central Government. Their authority and influence 
was thus diminished ; at the same time, as the wants of the community 
increased, and civilisation made progress, they were gradually com- 
pelled, by a series of Statutes, to vote considerable sums for public 
works and similar objects, local taxation being, of course, augmented 
by these means, but being still raised, as it had been before, from 
classes which had no power to control it, and, in fact, had scarcely any 
voice in the matter. The Grand Juries, I should add, were, from an 
early period, enabled to delegate their powers, in some respects, to 
subordinate bodies chosen by themselves; the duty of these was to 
consider the minor public works required in different parts of the 
counties, and to vote the sums they would probably cost. But these 
bodies were not representative in any sense; they were mere instru- 
ments of the main body, which controlled all that they did and voted ; 
and the Grand Juries always retained in their hands the management 
of the chief public works of the counties, with the right to levy 
charges in respect of them. The Grand Juries were, to a certain 
extent, under the check of the Judges of Assize, as regards sums voted 
for local affairs; and the ratepayers gradually acquired a kind of 
right of protest. 

The Irish Grand Jury system has undergone few changes of 
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importance in the last sixty years; but it retains throughout the 
marks of its origin. The Grand Juries are still assemblies of county 
magnates; though they have been thrown open to Catholics since 
1793, they are still, for the most part, composed of Protestants. 
They are selected by the sheriffs of their counties, that is, virtually, 
by officials of the Central Government; they are subject to no kind 
of popular choice. In theory, and to a great extent in fact, they 
administer the local affairs of the counties, including those of the 
smaller towns and villages of these; they make presentments, as 
they are called—that is, vote monies for the chief public buildings, 
the main roads, and other public works, within the counties, and 
generally their towns; they impose a rate, known as the County 
Cess, to defray the charges of these and other expenses. They are, 
however, ruled at many points by the Central Government; this 
appoints several of their chief officers; it subjects their expenditure 
to a strict audit; it has long ago replaced their local police by the 
great constabulary force of the State; and, for many years, they have 
been obliged by law to make “ imperative presentments,” as they are 
called, for public works of different kinds, such as hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and court houses, and to repay advances made to them by 
the Treasury. From this point of view the Grand Juries have, to 
some extent, become mere Boards of the Castle; but they have 
acquired additional powers of their own—for example, a right to 
vote sums in compensation for criminal injuries, and for extra police 
in counties where there is much crime; and, while the taxation they 
impose has immensely increased, its incidence is still nearly what it 
has always been, that is, it falls upon the occupiers of the soil, includ- 
ing, of course, gentlemen who farm their demesnes, and tenant 
farmers of all kinds, the large majority of these being Catholic 
peasants, as of old, all these classes having to bear a burden in the 
imposition of which they have really no discretion. The Grand 
Juries have been long ago obliged to appoint bodies of justices and rate- 
payers of substance to make presentments at ‘“ baronial ”’ sessions for 
the construction of the lesser public works in the “ baronies ”’ of which 
the counties are composed, and other bodies, different in some respects, 
to make presentments for public works chargeable to the counties as 
a whole. But these bodies are only agencies of the Grand Juries ; 
these retain a general control over presentments of this kind, and are 
answerable for them in the last instance; and the Grand Juries, 
besides, must make presentments, that is, must vote monies in respect 
of public works themselves, especially for public works they are com- 
pelled to pay for, and for public works, as we have seen, of much cost 
and importance. Grand Jury presentments of several kinds are 
“ fiated” by a Judge of Assize, and may be questioned, but not annulled 
by him ; and they may be challenged or “ traversed,” as a rule, by 
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“ cesspayers,”’ this being, in some measure, a popular check, not 
commonly, however, put in force. 

This system, therefore, regarded as a whole, forms a scheme of 
county government administered by an oligarchic class, itself subject 
to the dominant Castle ; it rests on a basis narrow in the extreme; it 
is absolutely without a popular element ; it violates the Constitutional 
maxim that taxation and representation ought to go together. I 
pass on to the cities and towns of Ireland as these are brought within 
the scope of the Bill. Ireland abounded in municipalities in ancient 
times; the principal towns enjoyed corporate rights, under charters 
sometimes as old as the first Norman Conquest; the Stuarts gave 
corporate rights to a number of petty towns, many of them being 
little better than villages in decay. These corporations, however, 
became, without exception, close boroughs of the conquering colonial 
caste; and they were seats and strongholds of the ascendency of sect, 
which was finally established in the eighteenth century; nests of 
maladministration, waste, and corruption. All except ten were 
abolished in 1840; but these ten corporations, which formed the 
municipal government of the capital, and often of the chief towns, 
were not placed on a popular basis, and were not controlled by the 
great body of townsmen, who had but little part in administering 
their affairs. The municipal franchise in them was high and restricted, 
and was confined to a weak minority only. ‘They were, to a great 
extent, ruled by the Central Government; they were deprived of 
privileges they had once possessed; and they were, in fact, made 
subject to the Grand Juries as regards certain classes of public works 
and buildings. In 1854, and succeeding years, municipal rights were 
extended, in some measure, to many of the lesser towns of Ireland ; 
these were placed under the superintendence of Town Commissioners, 
and these were elected by a part of the townsmen. But here, too, the 
boon was grudgingly given; the system was narrow and not popular; 
the mass of the townsmen had no municipal rights. These towns, 
moreover, were controlled by the Central Government, and were, in 
part, taxed by the Grand Juries ; and the great majority of them had 
not even power to make sanitary arrangements within their precincts. 
The Governing Bodies of the corporate and lesser municipal towns 
have, of course, a right to impose and levy rates within the limits of 
the powers they possess; the authority over them of the Central 
Government is vested in the Local Government Board. 

The Municipal Government of Ireland, like her County Govern- 
ment, is thus oligarchic, restricted, in uo sense popular. The last 
branch of local administration to which the Bill extends, is that which 
relates to the Poor Law and the Poor Law system. It isa striking 
proof of the misgovernment of Ireland in the past, that the country 
had no Poor Law, until sixty years ago, to compel Property to sup- 
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port Poverty ; this was a main cause of the aggregation of wretched 
masses on the land, which led to the appalling famine of 1845-7. 
The Irish Poor Law came into force in 1838; it was almost a coun- 
terpart of the New English Poor Law. Ireland was divided into a 
number of Unions—at present there are 159 of these; and these 
were subdivided into lesser parts—Electoral Divisions and Wards are 
their name—both forming areas for the administration of the law. 
The Unions, as in England, were placed under Boards of Guardians. 
These Boards are, to some extent, controlled by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, a superior body, and also by the Local Government Board. 
Every electoral division in rural districts returns a Guardian, elected 
by the ratepayers on the spot, but by a cumulative, not a single, vote, 
a safeguard, it is assumed, for property. The Guardians so elected 
form half the Union Boards. As an additional security for property 
a body of local magistrates, equal in number to the elected Guardians, 
is entitled to sit on the Board as er officio Guardians. But the 
attendance of er officio Guardians is usually small; the work of the 
Unions is generally done by the elected Guardians—traders and 
farmers of substance, in most cases. ‘The chief duties of the Guar- 
dians, whether in town or country, are to carry out the Poor Law and 
to relieve poverty ; but many other duties have been given them by 
various Acts of Parliament. They are, for example, the sanitary 
authorities for all rural, and many urban, areas, including, as we have 
said, even towns with municipal rights. The charges of the Unions 
are defrayed by the poor rate, a tax assessed and levied by the 
Boards of Guardians; part of this falls on the Unions, as a whole, 
the greater part on the Electoral Divisions and Wards; the charge 
as to these being often very unequal. In the case of lands and tene- 
ments of more than £4 in value, the poor rate is paid by the occupier, 
like the county cess, that is, by the person in possession, whether he is 
a landlord, a farmer, or a peasant not of the lowest grade. But, in 
the case of occupiers of these classes, who pay rent, the occupier has a 
right to deduct half the poor rate from his rent; and, in respect of 
occupiers rated at £4 or less, the landlord is bound to pay the entire 
poor rate. There is nothing like this in the case of the county cess, 
the whole of which the occupier pays as a rule; under this arrange- 
ment nearly half the poor rate, it is calculated, is chargeable to the 
Irish landlords. 

The Irish Poor Law system is not democratic ; but practically it is 
the most popular part of the government of local affairs in Ireland. 
Let us now briefly consider how, as a whole, the scheme of adminis- 
tration we have reviewed works in the interests of the Irish com- 
munity. Some of the great public works constructed by the Grand 
Juries may perhaps be too costly and pretentious compared to cor- 
responding works in England. The Grand Juries, for many reasons, 
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are not fitting tribunals to pronounce on the questions relating to 
criminal injuries. But, in an immense majority of instances, the 
public works of the Grand Juries are well-planned and excellent. 
The county bridges and roads are usually very good; and these 
bodies have been absolutely free, for at least half a century, from 
even the suspicion of corruption or fiscal misconduct. County 
administration under the Grand Juries has been efficient and 
economical; but the system has, unquestionably, had its day. It 
cannot be justified in a democratic age; and though sympathy must 
be felt for many a country gentleman, whose occupation in this 
respect will be gone, this mode of administration should have been 
reformed many years ago, as Isaac Butt and others persistently 
urged. As to Municipal Government in Ireland, it is seldom 
wasteful; but the towns, in many instances, are not well adminis- 
tered. We see the results in an excessive death rate, in bad sanitary 
arrangements, in squalor, in ruins—above all, in the absence of the 
free municipal spirit, an inevitable consequence of the exclusion of 
popular elements from town government. Municipal life in Ireland, 
no doubt, cannot be as active as in England, with her flourishing and 
magnificent cities; but it can be more active than it is at present ; 
and this Bill may do much in this direction. Poor Law administra- 
tion in Ireland has been tolerably good, though not always wise or 
judicious; but, on the whole, it cannot be said to have been a 
failure. One remark, however, must here be made in a candid 
inquiry upon the subject. The Grand Juries—the flower of the 
Irish landed gentry—are, of course, loyal to the order of things 
around them; but of late years the governing bodies of some cor- 
porate and municipal towns, and especially not a few of the elected 
Guardians on the Boards, have fallen under the influence of the Land 
and the National Leagues, and have taken an attitude hostile to 
British rule, and notably to the just rights of the Irish landlords. 
They have avowed revolutionary and socialistic doctrines, particularly 
directed against property in land. 

I now address myself to the provisions of the Bill, as these trans- 
form the system of Irish Local Government, and make the old 
order give place to the new. The criminal jurisdiction of the Grand 
Juries, as may be supposed, is not taken from them; in this respect 
they will have the same powers as their fellows in England, but in the 
Irish counties—the boundaries of these may be slightly altered by 
this measure, a change that has been generally condemned—the civil 
jurisdiction of the Grand Juries will be nearly all transferred to 
newly-formed assemblies, called County Councils after the English 
name, the chief exception being the cognisance of criminal injuries, 
which has been rightly given to the County Court Judges, this being 
essentially a judicial inquiry. The composition and character of the 
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County Councils will be altogether different from that of the Grand 
Juries. No clergyman is to have a place on them—a restriction 
probably, in the main, wise—but otherwise they are thrown open to 
all who possess the Parliamentary franchise in their counties; that 
is, speaking generally, to the whole mass of householders, from the 
owner of a princely mansion to the humblest cottier. Besides women 
and peers, who may be electors—the County Councillors may be 
elected—their numbers are not fixed by the Bill—by the Parlia- 
mentary voters of each county; illiterate voters may be electors; 
the voting is to be single, not cumulative, a safeguard for property 
being here set at nought. Unlike the Grand Juries, therefore, the 
County Councils will not be oligarchic bodies free from popular 
control; they will be democratic bodies chosen by a vote democratic 
in every sense of the word; they will stand on a completely demo- 
cratic basis. The County Councils will possess all the fiscal powers 
of the Grand Juries, within the counties, and will be subject to the 
same obligations; they will vote directly the chief public works in 
each county; they will govern the subordinate bodies, which will 
represent the old “ baronial” Sessions; they will be responsible for 
the acts of these, and, like the Grand Juries, they will be compelled 
to vote monies for the different kinds of public works imperatively 
required to be made, and also for the repayment of advances made 
by the Treasury. The administration of the counties, in a word, is 
committed to them, embracing that of many towns and of all villages ; 
and, of course, like the Grand Juries, they will have to levy rates to 
defray the charges. The County Councils, however, are to have 
further powers, which have never belonged to the Grand Juries. The 
most important of these may be noticed; they are to assess and levy 
the Poor Rate in each county,’ a duty hitherto of the Board of 
Guardians; they are to have almost the whole direction of the 
arrangements made for the lunatic poor, a class lamentably on the 
increase in Ireland; and in cases of exceptional distress they may, on 
the representation of the Boards of Guardians, apply to the Local 
Government Board to make provision, through the Guardians, for 
exceptional relief. 

The county proper is the sphere of the County Council, but six of 
the principal towns of Ireland—Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, 
Londonderry, Waterford—are made counties for the purposes of 
the Bill. These towns, therefore, will have County Councils of their 
own ; these will correspond tothe other County Councils. They will 
be composed of members drawn from the same classes, and will be 
chosen by the same kind of electorate. They will thus be democ- 
racies elected by a democratic vote; they will have the powers and 

(1) The Poor Rate will henceforward be a Union, not an Electoral Division Rate, 


that is, will be charged on a large, not a small, area, a change probably inevitable, 
not certainly expedient. 
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duties of the Grand Juries; and under the Bill they will possess 
the rights of the governing bodies of their respective towns. This 
ought to make a great change in Irish Municipal Government, 
and will place it, in these areas, on a democratic footing ; it may here 
be added that the few other places called counties of cities and 
counties of towns in Ireland will be merged in the counties of which 
they form a part, and will be under the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils. I pass on to subordinate bodies, to be agencies, in some 
respects, of the County Councils. These are given the name of 
District Councils; they will be formed and elected on the same 
principles as the larger Councils, on which they are to depend; they 
are, therefore, to be assemblies of a strictly democratic type. The 
area of the jurisdiction of the rural District Councils is to be, as I 
understand the Bill, the Union; there will thus be one hundred and 
fifty-nine of these, and the rural District Councils may have at 
least one member upon the County Councils, establishing this link 
between the two assemblies. The duties of the rural District 
Councils are to be those of the authorities of the “ baronial ”’ Sessions ; 
that is, they are to vote the lesser public works in the different 
counties, but in this respect, as in the case of the “ baronial” 
Sessions, they are to be under the control of the bodies superior to 
them, that is, through this measure, the County Councils. The rural 
District Councils, too, are to be Guardians of the Poor, ez officio 
Guardians being abolished ; and they are to have the rights of the 
existing Boards of Guardians, except the right to impose and to raise 
the Poor Rate. ‘Towns which possess sanitary powers of their own 
are also to have urban District Councils, analogous to those I have 
just described. At present there are only some forty towns of this 
class; but the Bill enables the number to be increased, and probably 
this increase will take place. The urban District Councils will also 
be pure democracies ; they are to have the power to vote the lesser 
public works in their towns, if these are under the Grand Juries, as 
in the case of the “ baronial” Sessions, but subject to the authority 
of the County Councils, and they are to send representatives to the 
Boards of Guardians. These Councils may retain the titles of Cor- 
porations and of Town Commissioners, if they are entitled to these ; 
in other respects they will be the governing bodies of their towns. 
This far-reaching reform, it is necessary to repeat, will shift the 
whole system of Irish Local Government from an oligarchic to a 
democratic basis; no similar change, to such an extent at least, has 
been made in England and Scotland. Apart from special cireum- 
stances in Ireland, sufficiently known, it was not to be expected that 
a revolution like this might not be attended with some mischief, 
whatever might be the resulting benefits; the Bill accordingly pro- 
vides certain kinds of restraints on maladministration, waste, and 
mismanagement. The most effectual of these is the indirect restraint 
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that will be secured through the finance of the measure; I shall 
briefly consider the subject afterwards. Direct restraints, however, 
are not wanting, though the character of these is not stringent. 
The checks on the Grand Juries supplied by the judges’ “ fiats,”’ and 
by “traverses,” are removed from the County Councils; these, in- 
deed, could not well be applied to them. But all the assemblies 
created by the Bill will be subject to the jurisdiction of the Superior 
Courts of Ireland in respect of misconduct of different kinds; a remedy, 
however, like this being very imperfect; and some machinery is 
provided to effect this object; this, I think, is of not much value. 
The Local Government Board, too, will have a certain amount of 
control over the Councils for the counties and other districts, espe- 
cially as regards expenditure on roads; and it will have a voice in 
the appointment of some of their chief officers. The transition from 
the old to the new order of things will be facilitated, also, and per- 
haps made more safe by arrangements which may have a restraining 
tendency. Each Grand Jury may appoint three of its members to 
sit on the first County Councils under this measure; and three of the 
abolished ex officio Guardians may hold a similar position on the rural 
District Councils. It should be added, what is, perhaps, more im- 
portant, that existing county officers will generally retain their posts. 

The next subject is the finance of the Bill, a peculiar and essential 
feature of it. The double object of the Ministry, I have said, was to 
provide relief for Irish agriculture, analogous to that provided in 
England and Scotland, and to associate this with Irish Local Govern- 
ment ; and it is through the finance of the measure that they believe 
they will make it reasonably safe and efficient, and will find securities 
against mismanagement. As a relief to agriculture, the Bill proposes 
that the State shall contribute a sum equal to a half of the County 
Cess and the Poor Rate, in respect of agricultural land only, but not 
in respect of cities or towns, or of land included within these areas ; 
it has been estimated that this subvention would amount to a sum of 
£700,000 and upwards, to be distributed between the rural landlords 
and farmers. The subvention will, also, be increased by other sums; 
but these do not require special notice; they will be little more than 
the equivalents of grants hereafter to cease. The £700,000, or what- 
ever the sum may be, is, to that extent, to discharge the County Cess 
and Poor Rate ; but the relief is not to apply—beside other exclusions 
with respect to which there is much to be said—to rates imposed on 
account of criminal injuries, or of charges for extra police; this, 
obviously, is a wise provision; districts where crime is rife ought to 
be made to pay for it. But as regards agricultural land, the only 
area, it will be borne in mind, to receive aid, a great and important 
change is to be made, with reference to the County Cess and the 


Poor Rate, and to the present incidence of these charges. The County 
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Cess and Poor Rate, as I interpret the Bill, are to be, if not consoli- 
dated, brought under one head ; and these reduced, 1t will be remem- 
bered, by a half, are to be chargeable to occupiers of the land only, 
and not to landlords as such, unless occupiers—landlords at present 
pay nearly half the Poor Rate—with a saving nevertheless, as to 
existing tenancies, which will modify this arrangement to a great 
extent. The tenant farmers of Ireland, therefore, will have to pay 
only half the County Cess and half the Poor Rate, of which at present 
they have to pay the whole; but those rated above £4 in value will 
have no right to deduct half the Poor Rate from their landlords when 
they pay their rents, as they are entitled to do under present condi- 
tions. The rura: Irish landlords, on the other hand, will, as occupiers, 
pay half the County Cess and Poor Rate ; but they will not be obliged, 
as they now are, to make the allowance of half the Poor Rate to tenants 
over £4 in value; they will be completely freed from this burden ; 
and, of course, as landlords, they will not have to pay any County 
Cess in respect of their tenants, this being a provision of the existing 
law. As regards tenants valued at £4 or less, the landlord, I think, 
in the case of existing tenancies, will have to pay all the reduced 
Poor Rate, but possibly he may add this sum to his rent ; in the case 
of future tenancies, these small holders will have to pay the Poor Rate 
as reduced. 

The relief afforded to agriculture by the Bill will be distributed 
very unequally, I believe, among the classes interested in Irish land. 
Take the case of a tenant farmer occupying 1,000 acres, and paying. 
say, £60 County Cess and Poor Rate; he will henceforward have to 
pay £30 only. A landlord whose lands are all under tenancies 
exceeding the value of £4, and who does not occupy any part of his 
estate, will not have to allow his tenants half of the Poor Rate ; he 
will, therefore, be wholly exempt from Poor Rate and from the County 
Cess, as he is at present. But a landlord whose lands are under 
existing tenancies of £4 in value or less, will not, indeed, have to pay 
any County Cess, as he has not as the law now stands, but I believe he 
will have to pay all the reduced Poor Rate, subject to a right to add 
part of this to his rent, or not improbably even the whole, a right 


practically of very little value, for the dealing would be with - 


wretchedly poor tenants. Inequalities like these might, perhaps, be 
diminished, but they are inevitable to a certain extent; the matter 
is one for the Committees on the Bill in the Lords and Commons. It 
is characteristic of the conduct of the Radical Party and of their Irish 
allies to the Irish landed gentry that they object to relief being given 
to a deeply-wronged class; but I deny that this order of men are 
eager for “ doles”; what they want is justice, refused them during 
the last seventeen years under the Land Acts, and through the doings 
of the Land Commission, at last exposed by the damning Report of the 
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Fry Commission. Passing from this subject, I have next to point 
out how the finance of the Bill is made a means, in the judgment of 
the Government, to make it work well, and to provide that it shall 
not lead to misconduct or attacks on property. The relief to be 
given to agriculture is to be on the charge for County Cess and Poor 
Rate in what is called “the standard financial year,’ that is, the 
year before the Bill becomes law; it is not to vary with the expendi- 
ture, under these heads, in the new system of Local Government ; it 
is to be a fixed amount not to be increased or lessened. Obviously 
this ought to operate strongly as a restraint on extravagance or wrong 
on the part of the County Councils, and also as a stimulus to 
economy ; the plan is ingenious, and may be effectual. But, as the 
relief extends to agricultural land only, and does not apply to cities 
or towns, this check cannot affect expenditure in the case of urban 
districts ; these will not be subjected to the proposed restraints. 

I have described the provisions of the Bill in outline, and have 
avoided, as much as possible, intricate details. As a scheme of 
remedial legislation the measure, I think, falls short of the require- 
ments of the case in Ireland, where Local Government has been 
starved, so to speak, for years. It is modelled too closely on the 
English pattern, in many respects not adapted to it. I have long 
been of opinion that a considerable part of the Private Bill legislation 
Ireland stands in need of could be conducted through local assemblies 
analogous to those created by this Bill; and if their decisions were 
approved by the Irish Privy Council, they might then be ratified by 
Parliament and become law, at a saving of immense trouble and 
expense. This would get rid of an undoubted grievance, and dispose 
of an argument for Home Rule, if it would not please Parliamentary 
agents in London, whose charges Irishmen justly complain of. In 
the numerous instances, too, in which County Councils of different 
counties had common interests, they ought to be empowered to 
deliberate on them in common, through committees selected from 
their members; for example, when various kinds of public works 
might affect a succession of distinct counties. The County Councils, 
moreover, ought to be enabled to entertain applications on the part of 
the ratepayers of their districts in certain cases, and, if these obtained. 
their sanction, to impose rates. If the ratepayers of a county chose 
to prefer a denominational system of education to that which now 
exists, and were willing to pay a part of the cost, this change might 
be effected through the County Councils. I think, in addition, that 
the County Councils ought to have some representation on the Local 
Government Board, and on the boards at present nominated by the 
Central Government ; this would infuse a popular element into the 
Castle bureaucracy, which probably would have a beneficial effect. 
But the demand is preposterous and out of place that the County 
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Councils ought to control the constabulary force ; the executive must 
retain this in its hands if law and order are to prevail in Ireland ; 
and, besides, as the constabulary are not supported from local funds, 
the claim is opposed to reason and justice. 

On the other hand, the means adopted by the Bill to make it a 
safe and a prudent measure, and to prevent it doing, perhaps, the 
gravest mischief, appear to me to be very inadequate. The ingenious 
limitation of the subvention of the State to the expenditure of “ the 
standard financial year”? ought to discourage extravagance and 
promote economy. But this check affects agricultural land alone ; 
it has no application to cities or towns. It is, at best, a partial 
restraint ; and, besides, restraints of this kind, though they appeal to 
interest, have often proved useless against popular follies and passions. 
The general powers which the Superior Courts of Ireland would have 
over the County and District Councils would practically be of little 
avail, owing to the cost and the cumbrousness of the procedure. The 
general, and even the special, powers which the Local Government 

3oard would possess in this province would, in my judgment, be far 
from sufficient. As the Bill stands I could enumerate many instances 
in which its provisions could be disobeyed or evaded; in which its 
proposed safeguards could be broken through; in which property 
could be assailed and destroyed, and flagrant misconduct might occur, 
yet no effectual remedy would exist ; and these, unfortunately, might 
not improbably happen. The coercive power of the State over the 
County Councils, and their subordinates, is, in a word, very weak ; this 
is remarkable, because in the Bill of 1892 it was teasing, meddlesome, 
even offensive. The change is, doubtless, due to the fact that 
Ireland is, for the present, quiescent; this is striking proof of the 
thoughtless optimism which has so often assumed that Irish troubles 
have been set at rest for all time, because they have ceased for a 
passing moment. The Bill, I am convinced, ought to be strengthened 
in this respect; jurisdiction should be given, within certain limits, 
to the County Courts of Ireland to take cognisance of wrongs done 
by the County and other Councils; and the jurisdiction of the Superior 
Courts, in this respect, ought to be made far more summary and less 
costly than it is in order to apply remedies that would have real effect. 
Recollecting, however, what a revolution this Bill accomplishes in 
Irish Local Government, that it completely changes its basis, and 
transforms an oligarchic into a democratic system, I would certainly 
introduce a Conservative and a steadying element into the composition 
of the County and other Councils, as a security against mismanage- 
ment, and, above all, extravagance. I would have the members 
elected by a cumulative, not a single, vote; I would not allow 
illiterate votes ; and I would place on every Council a certain number 
of men of substance elected by ratepayers of a high class, who should 
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possess a veto, at least for a time on decisions and acts they would 
think unjust or unwise. By these means security would be obtained 
for the rights of property, and for the minority to whom it belongs ; 
a real check would be placed on misconduct and wrong, and the very 
objection made against the present system that taxation and repre- 
sentation are not correlative, and which probably could be made, 
with more truth, against the system, which, if left as it is, this Bill, I 
fear, would establish, would be to a certain extent removed. 

The argument is entitled to no weight that precautions like these 
have not been taken in the case of English and Scottish Local Govern- 
ment. The circumstances of Ireland are altogether different ; and 
circumstances are often the truest test of a policy. No such sweeping 
reform as this was made when the present system of Local Govern- 
ment became law in England and Scotland ; these countries had long 
been accustomed to self-government. Ireland does not possess a 
strong middle-class, the saving health of the English and Scottish 
peoples. The electorate of the English and Scottish local Councils is 
composed of law-abiding men with Conservative instincts, especially 
in their local affairs. The immense majority of the Irish electorate 
would be masses of poor peasants and petty traders, with little to lose, 
without habits of business, easily led by lay and sacerdotal dema- 
gogues. Nor can we shut our eyes to what has taken place in Irish 
local bodies of late years. The Corporation of Cork was the head of 
a “rebel city” ; the Corporation of Limerick refused to pay a tax ; 
many Boards of Guardians and Town Commissioners were pervaded by 
Parnellism and all that the name implies. There is valid reason to 
apprehend that, if not subjected to very different restraints from those 
found in this Bill, and if not balanced by a judicious counterpoise 
giving property its legitimate weight and influence, the local assemblies 
to be formed by this measure would be, in many instances, lawless and 
wasteful, enemies of the powers that be, and of the landed gentry, 
and that the phenomena would reappear, described by Burke and 
Tocqueville, when Local Government was suddenly decentralised, in 
all its parts, in France, and when Jacobinism, anarchy, and bank- 
ruptecy were the results, until the strong amending hand was applied 
by Napoleon, and centralisation was restored even beyond its just 
limits. 

The present system, however, of Irish Local Government is out of 
harmony with the spirit of the age; it should be placed on foundations 
broad but enduring ; and if this Bill be amended on sound principles, 
it may be made an instrument to give effect to a remedial policy, 
which Ireland has required for a considerable time. A measure of 
this character would not do wonders; but probably it would be 
attended with many good results. County Government, under any 
popular system, would not, I believe, be as efficient and cheap as it 
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has been under the Grand Juries. The government of urban centres, 
through a democratic Council, even giving property its due weight 
and influence, would, I fear, be extravagant, at least for some time. 
But Local Government, carefully and well reformed, would, I hope, 
cause a great improvement in the cities and towns of Ireland; it 
ought to raise them out of their state of stagnation; it ought to 
breathe into them the municipal spirit, of which they are at present 
almost wholly devoid. It would probably, too, place on the County 
Councils a considerable number of the Irish landed gentry, whose 
experience in the work of the Grand Juries, and whose intelligence, 
would command respect ; and the general advantage of this would be 
not doubtful. The landed gentry would, by these means, be drawn 
out of the isolation which has been their lot for years, partly owing 
to the bureaucratic rule of the Castle, which has gradually sapped 
their authority away, and partly to recent unhappy events. A real 
opportunity, in a word, would be afforded to them. There is no doubt 
they would turn it to account; at any rate, they would make the 
attempt manfully and earnestly to do their local duties. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour might have spared them an appeal, which has the sound of a 
cynical taunt. It came with a bad grace from the lips of one who is 
an abettor of an evil and insensate policy, which would drive the 
whole order from their lands and their homes, especially when he was 
speaking in his own interests. Might I remind him how the 
Kgyptian tyrant said to the Hebrews, “ Ye are idle,” when he tried 
to compel them to make bricks after taking away the straw ? 

This Bill ought to be amended with forethought and skill, in 
the interest of order, property, and law; in its present shape it 
causes very grave misgivings. It is not probable that it will be 
hustled through Parliament to save the credit of a Minister and of a 
half-lost Session, as was the unhappy Land Act of 1896; Parliament 
is probably ashamed of that ill-starred measure, which, however, has 
had one good result: it has brought the Land Commission into con- 
flict with an independent judge, and has simply proved that 
tribunal to be a government broker to sell land cheap and inci- 
dentally to cut down rent—its duties and its interests being directly 
opposed. This Bill is essentially one for Committee ; the Committee 
of the House of Commons will perhaps do much to make it a safe 
and efficient scheme; but a Committee of the House of Lords on 
a subject of this kind is infinitely superior; and it is to be hoped 
it will take care that the Bill shall not pass into law without being 
transformed in many respects, so that it shall not become a 
leverage for revolutionary and socialistic ends, to be accomplished in 
Ireland by designing men. I would add a word on the finance of 
the Bill which Irishmen ought jealously to watch and to test. The 
relief for agriculture ought to go back to the dates of the English and 
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Scottish measures ; the subvention of the State ought to be paid from 
1896, subject to any just deductions to be made from it. But this 
grant is a mere special grant for a special purpose ; it ought not to 
be accepted under any pretence as even a partial satisfaction of 
the financial claims of Ireland based on history and the Treaty of 
Union. The two questions are completely distinct ; they should not, 
in any way, be confused ; a compromise should be repudiated which 
would be an unfair surrender. There is little in the Report of the 
Childers Commission which was not known to well-informed Irish- 
men ; but when a tribunal, mainly composed of British experts, has 
declared that Ireland has been grossly over-taxed for more than 
forty years, and that for the sake of British interests, the rights of 
Ireland should not be sold for a mess of pottage. The Ministry has 
not yet fulfilled its pledge to appoint a second Commission to 
examine the subject; this is curious because the Childers Commis- 
sion did not enter the whole field of enquiry, and because there may 
be a counterclaim in this matter against Ireland. It can hardly be 
supposed this pledge will be broken; but be this as it may, let 
Irishmen not abandon their claim; it will gather strength and 
become more apparent in spite of the sounding brass and the tink- 
ling cymbals of partisan sciolists. The Alabama claims were 
scorned and ridiculed thirty years ago; no Englishman will now 
deny their general justice. 
Witi1am O’Connor Morris. 








AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Anima naturaliter pagana, Aubrey Beardsley ended « long career, at 
the age of twenty-six, in the arms of the Church. No artist of our 
time, none certainly whose work has been in black and white, has 
reached a more universal, or a more contested fame ; none has formed 
for himself, out of such alien elements, a more personal originality 
of manner; none has had so wide an influence on contemporary art. 
He had the fatal speed of those who are to die young ; that disquiet- 
ing completeness and extent of knowledge, that absorption of a life- 
time in an hour, which we find in those who hasten to have done 
their work before noon, knowing that they will not see the evening. 
He had played the piano in drawing-rooms as an infant prodigy, 
before, I suppose, he had ever drawn a line; famous at twenty as a 
draughtsman, he found time, in those incredibly busy years which 
remained to him, to deliberately train himself into a writer of prose 
which was, in its way, as original as his draughtsmanship, and into a 
writer of verse which had at least ingenious and original moments. 
He seemed to have read everything, and had his preferences as 
adroitly in order, as wittily in evidence, as almost any man of letters ; 
indeed, he seemed to know more, and was a sounder critic, of books 
than of pictures; with perhaps a deeper feeling for music than for 
either. His conversation had a peculiar kind of brilliance, different 
in order but scarcely inferior in quality to that of any other contem- 
porary master of that art; a salt, whimsical dogmatism, equally 
full of convinced egoism and of imperturbable keen-sightedness. 
Generally choosing to be paradoxical, and vehement on behalf of any 
enthusiasm of the mind, he was the dupe of none of his own state- 
ments, or indeed of his own enthusiasms, and, really, very coldly 
impartial. I scarcely except even his own judgment of himself, in 
spite of his petulant, amusing self-assertion, so full of the childish- 
ness of genius. He thought, and was right in thinking, very highly 
of himself; he admired himself enormously ; but his intellect would 
never allow itself to be deceived even about his own accomplishments. 

This clear, unemotional intellect, emotional only in the perhaps 
highest sense, where emotion almost ceases to be recognisable, in the 
abstract, for ideas, for lines, left him, with all his interests in life, 
with all his sociability, of a sort, essentially very lonely. Many 
people were devoted to him, but he had, I think, scarcely a friend in 
the fullest sense of the word; and I doubt if there were more than 
one or two people for whom he felt any real affection. In spite of 
constant ill-health, he had an astonishing tranquillity of nerves ; and it 
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was doubtless that rare quality which kept him, after all, alive so long. 
How far he had deliberately acquired command over his nerves 
and his emotions, as he deliberately acquired command over his brain 
and hand, I do not know. But there it certainly was, one of the 
bewildering characteristics of so contradictory a temperament. 

One of his poses, as people say, one of those things, that is, in 
which he was most sincere, was his care in outwardly conforming to 
the conventions which make for elegance and restraint ; his necessity 
of dressing well, of showing no sign of the professional artist. He 
had a great contempt for, what seemed to inferior craftsmen, inspira- 
tion, for what I have elsewhere called the plenary inspiration of first 
thoughts ; and he hated the outward and visible signs of an inward 
yeastiness and incoherency. It amused him to denounce everything, 
certainly, which Baudelaire would have denounced ; and, along with 
some mere gaminerie, there was a very serious and adequate theory 
of art at the back of all his destructive criticisms. It was a profound 
thing which he said to a friend of mine who asked him whether he 
ever saw visions: “ No,” he replied, “ I do not allow myself to see 
them except on paper.” All his art is in that phrase. 

And he attained, to the full, one certainly of his many desires, and 
that one, perhaps, of which he was most keenly or most continuously 
conscious : contemporary fame, the fame of a popular singer or a pro- 
fessional beauty, the fame of Yvette Guilbert or of Cléo de Mérode. 
And there was logic in his insistence on this point, in his eagerness 
after immediate and clamorous success. Others might have waited ; 
he knew that he had not the time to wait. After all, posthumous 
fame is not a very cheering prospect to look forward to, on the part» f 
those who have worked without recompense, if the pleasure or the 
relief of work is not enough in itself. Every artist has his own secret, 
beyond the obvious one, of why he works. So far as it is not the 
mere need of earning one’s living, it is generally some unhappiness, 
some dissatisfaction with the things about one, some too desperate or 
too contemptuous sense of the meaning of existence. At one period 
of his life a man works at his art to please a woman; then he works 
because he has not pleased the woman ; and then because he is tired 
of pleasing her. Work for the work’s sake it always must be, in a 
profound sense; and with Beardsley, not less certainly than with 
Blake or with Rossetti. But that other, that accidental, insidious, 
significant motive, was, with Beardsley, the desire to fill his few 
working years with the immediate echo of a great notoriety. 

Like most artists who have thought much of popularity, he had an 
immense contempt for the public; and the desire to kick that public 
into admiration, and then to kick it for admiring the wrong thing or 
not knowing why it was admiring, led him into many of his most 
outrageous practical jokes of the pen. He was partly right and partly 
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wrong, for he was indiscriminate ; and to be indiscriminate is always 
to be partly right and partly wrong. The wish to “ épater le bour- 
geois ’’ is a natural one, and, though a little beside the question, does 
not necessarily lead one astray. The general public, of course, does 
not in the least know why it admires the right thing to-day though it 
admired the wrong thing yesterday. But there is such a thing 
as denying your Master while you are rebuking a servant-girl. 
Beardsley was without the very sense of respect; it was one of his 
limitations. 

And this limitation was an unfortunate one, for it limited his 
ambition. With the power of creating beauty, which should be pure 
beauty, he turned aside, only too often, to that lower kind of beauty 
which is the mere beauty of technique, in a composition otherwise 
meaningless, trivial, or grotesque. Saying to himself, “I can do 
what I like; there is nothing I could not do if I chose to, if I chose 
to take the trouble; but why should I offer hard gold when an 
I.0.U. will be just the same? I can pay up whenever the money is 
really wanted,” he allowed himself to be content with what he knew 
would startle, doing it with infinite pains, to his own mind con- 
scientiously, but doing it with that lack of reverence for great work 
which is one of the most sterilising characteristics of the present day. 

The epithet “fin de siécle ” has been given, somewhat loosely, to a 
great deal of modern French art, and to art which, in one way or 
another, seems to attach itself to contemporary France. Out of the 
great art of Manet, the serious art of Degas, the exquisite art of 
Whistler, all, in such different ways, so modern, there has come into 
existence a new, very modern, very far from great or serious or really 
exquisite kind of art, which has expressed itself largely in the 
“Courrier Francais,” the “Gil Blas illustré,” and the posters. All 
this art may be said to be, what the quite new art of the poster cer- 
tainly is, art meant for the street, for people who are walking fast. 
It comes into competition with the newspapers, with the music-halls ; 
half contemptuously, it popularises itself ; and, with real qualities and 
a real measure of good intention, finds itself forced to seek for sharp, 
sudden, arresting means of expression. Instead of seeking pure 
beauty, the seriousness and self-absorption of great art, it takes, 
wilfully and for effect, that beauty which is least evident, indeed, 
least genuine ; nearest to ugliness in the grotesque, nearest to triviality 
in a certain elegant daintiness, nearest also to brutality and the spec- 
tacular vices. Art is not sought for its own sake, but the manual 
craftsman perfects himself to express a fanciful, ingenious, elaborate, 
somewhat tricky way of seeing things, which he has deliberately 
adopted. It finds its own in the eighteenth century, so that Willette 
becomes a kind of petty, witty Watteau of Montmartre; it parodies 
the art of stained glass, with Grasset and his followers; it juggles 
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with iron bars and masses of shadow, like Lautrec. And, in its 
direct assault on the nerves, it pushes naughtiness to obscenity, 
deforms observation into caricature, dexterity of line and handling 
being cultivated as one cultivates a particular, deadly “ botte ” in 
fencing. 

And this art, this art of the day and hour, competes not merely 
with the appeal and the popularity of the theatrical spectacle, but 
directly with theatrical methods, the methods of stage illusion. The 
art of the ballet counts for much, in the evolution of many favourite 
effects of contemporary drawing, and not merely because Degas has 
drawn dancers, with his reserved, essentially classical mastery of 
form. By its rapidity of flight within bounds, by its bird-like and 
flower-like caprices of colour and motion, by that appeal to the 
imagination which comes from its silence (to which music is but like 
an accompanying shadow, so closely, so discreetly, does it follow the 
feet of the dancers), by its appeal to the eyes and to the senses, its 
adorable artificiality, the ballet has tempted almost every draughts- 
man, as the interiors of music-halls have also been singularly tempting, 
with their extraordinary tricks of light, their suddenness of gesture, 
their triumphant tinsel, their fantastic humanity. And pantomime, 
too, in the French and correct, rather than in the English and incor- 
rect, sense of that word, has had its significant influence. In those 
pathetic gaieties of Willette, in the windy laughter of the frivolities 
of Chéret, it is the masquerade, the English clown or acrobat seen at 
the Folies-Bergére, painted people mimicking puppets, who have 
begotten this masquerading humanity of posters and illustrated 
papers. And the point of view is the point of view of Pierrot— 


“le subtil génie 
De sa malice infinie 
De potte-grimacier ’’— 


Verlaine’s “ Pierrot gamin.” 

Pierrot ‘is one of the types of our century, of the moment in 
which we live, or of the moment, perhaps, out of which we are just 
passing. Pierrot is passionate; but he does not believe in great 
passions. He feels himself to be sickening with a fever, or else 
perilously convalescent ; for love is a disease, which he is too weak to 
resist or endure. He has worn his heart on his sleeve so long, that 
it has hardened in the cold air. He knows that his face is powdered, 
and if he sobs, it is without tears; and it is hard to distinguish, under 
the chalk, if the grimace which twists his mouth awry is more laughter 
or mockery. He knows that he is condemned to be always in public, 
that emotion would be supremely out of keeping with his costume, 
that he must remember to be fantastic if he would not be merely 
ridiculous. And so he becomes exquisitely false, dreading above all 
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things that ‘one touch of nature” which would ruffle his disguise, 
and leave him defenceless. Simplicity, in him, being the most laugh- 
able thing in the world, he becomes learned, perverse, intellectualising 
his pleasures, brutalising his intellect ; his mournful contemplation of 
things becoming a kind of grotesque joy, which he expresses in the 
only symbols at his command, tracing his Giotto’s O with the elegance 
of his pirouette. 

And Beardsley, with almost more than the Parisian’s deference to 
Paris, and to the moment, was, more than any Parisian, this “ Pierrot 
gamin.”” He was more than that, but he was that: to be that was 
part of what he learnt from France. It helped him to the pose which 
helped him to reveal himself; as Burne Jones had helped him when 
he did the illustrations to the “ Morte d’Arthur,” as Japanese art 
helped him to free himself from that influence, as Eisen and Saint- 
Aubin showed him the way to the “ Rape of the Lock.” He had 
that originality which surrenders to every influence, yet surrenders 
to absorb, not to be absorbed; that originality which, constantly 
shifting, is true always to its centre. Whether he learnt from M. 
Grasset or from Mr. Ricketts, from an 1830 fashion-plate, or from 
an engraved plate by Hogarth, whether the scenery of Arques-la- 
Bataille composed itself into a pattern in his mind, or, in the Casino 
at Dieppe, he made a note of the design of a looped-up window- 
blind, he was always drawing to himself, out of the order of art or 
the confusion of natural things, the thing he wanted, the thing he 
could make his own. And he found, in the French art of the mo- 
ment, a joyous sadness, the serving of God or Mephistopheles, which 
his own temperament and circumstances were waiting to suggest to 
him. 

“In more ways than one do men sacrifice to the rebellious angels,” 
says St. Augustine; and Beardsley’s sacrifice, together with that of 
all great decadent art, the art of Rops or the art of Baudelaire, is 
really a sacrifice to the eternal beauty, and only seemingly to the 
powers of evil. And here let me say that I have no concern with 
what neither he nor I could have had absolute knowledge of, his own 
intention in his work. A man’s intention, it must be remembered, 
from the very fact that it is conscious, is much less intimately him- 
self than the sentiment which his work conveys to me. So large is 
the sub-conscious element in all artistic creation, that I should have 
doubted whether Beardsley himself knew what he intended to do, in 
this or that really significant drawing. Admitting that he could tell 
exactly what he had intended, I should be quite prepared to show 
that he had really done the very contrary. Thus when I say he was 
a profoundly spiritual artist, though seeming to care chiefly for the 
manual part of his work; that he expresses evil with an intensity 
which lifted it into a region almost of asceticism, though attempting, 
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not seldom, little more than a joke or a caprice in line; and that he 
was above all, though almost against his own will, a satirist, a satirist 
who has seen the ideal; I am putting forward no paradox, nothing 
really contradictory, but a simple analysis of the work as it exists. 

At times he attains pure beauty, has the unimpaired vision ; in the 
best of the “Salome” designs, here and there afterwards. From 
the first it is a diabolic beauty, but it is not yet divided against 
itself. The consciousness of sin is always there, but it is sin first 
transfigured by beauty, and then disclosed by beauty ; sin, conscious 
of itself, of its inability to escape itself, and showing in its ugli- 
ness the law it has broken. His world is a world of phantoms, in 
whom the desire of the perfecting of mortal sensations, a desire of 
infinity, has overpassed mortal limits, and poised them, so faint, so 
quivering, so passionate for flight, in a hopeless and strenuous immo- 
bility. They have the sensitiveness of the spirit, and that bodily 
sensitiveness which wastes their veins and imprisons them in the 
attitude of their luxurious meditation. They are too thoughtful to 
be ever really simple, or really absorbed by either flesh or spirit. 
They have nothing of what is “healthy” or merely “animal” in 
their downward course towards repentance ; no overwhelming passion 
hurries them beyond themselves; they do not capitulate to an open 
assault of the enemy of souls. It is the soul in them that sins, sor- 
rowfully, without reluctance, inevitably. Their bodies are faint and 
eager with wantonness ; they desire more pleasure than there is in 
the world, fiercer and more exquisite pains, a more intolerable 
suspense. They have put off the common burdens of humanity and 
put on that loneliness which is the rest of saints and the unrest of 
those who have sinned with the intellect. They are a little lower 
than the angels, and they walk between these and the fallen angels, 
without part or lot in the world. 

Here, then, we have a sort of abstract spiritual corruption, 
revealed in beautiful form; sin transfigured by beauty. And 
here, even if we go no further, is an art intensely spiritual, an art in 
which evil purifies itself by its own intensity, and by the beauty 
which transfigures it. The one thing in the world which is without 
hope is that mediocrity which is the sluggish content of inert matter. 
Better be vividly awake to evil than, in mere somnolence, close the 
very issues and approaches of good and evil. For evil itself, carried 
to the point of a perverse ecstasy, becomes a kind of good, by means 
of that energy which, otherwise directed, is virtue; and which can 
never, no matter how its course may be changed, fail to retain some- 
thing of its original efficacy. The devil is nearer to God, by the 
whole height from which he fell, than the average man who has not 
recognised his own need to rejoice or to repent. And so a profound 
spiritual corruption, instead of being a more “ immoral ” thing than 
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the gross and pestiferous humanity of Hogarth or of Rowlandson, is 
more nearly, in the final and abstract sense, moral, for it is the 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh, to no matter what end. It isa 
form of divine possession, by which the inactive and materialising 
soul is set in fiery motion, lured from the ground, into at least a 
certain high liberty. And so we find evil justified of itself, and an 
art consecrated to the revelation of evil equally justified ; its final 
justification being that declared by Plotinus, in his treatise “‘On the 
Nature of Good and Evil”: “ But evil is permitted to remain by 
itself alone on account of the superior power and nature of good; 
because it appears from necessity everywhere comprehended and bound, 
in beautiful bands, like men fettered with golden chains, lest it 
should be produced openly to the view of divinity, or lest mankind 
should always behold its horrid shape when perfectly naked; and such 
is the supervening power of good, that whenever a glimpse of perfect 
evil is obtained we are immediately recalled to the memory of good 
by the image of the beautiful with which evil is invested.” 

In those drawings of Beardsley which are grotesque rather than 
beautiful, in which lines begin to grow deformed, the pattern, in which 
uow all the beauty takes refuge, is itself a moral judgment. Look at 
that drawing called “ The Scarlet Pastorale.” In front a bloated harle- 
quin struts close to the footlights, outside the play, on which he turns 
his back ; beyond, sacramental candles have been lighted, and are 
guttering down in solitude, under an unseen wind. And between, 
on the sheer darkness of the stage, a bald and plumed Pierrot, 
holding in his vast, collapsing paunch with a mere rope of roses, 
shows the cloven foot, while Pierrette points at him in screaming 
horror, and the fat dancer turns on her toes indifferently. Need we 
go further to show how much more than Gautier’s meaning lies in 
the old paradox of “‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” that “ perfection of 
line is virtue”? That line which rounds the deformity of the 
cloven-footed sin, the line itself, is at once the revelation and the 
condemnation of vice, for it is part of that artistic logic which is 
morality. 

Beardsley is the satirist of an age without convictions, and he can 
but paint hell as Baudelaire did, without pointing for contrast to any 
contemporary paradise. He employs the same rhetoric as Baudelaire, 
a method of emphasis which it is uncritical to think insincere. In 
that terrible annunciation of evil which he called “ The Mysterious 
Rose-Garden,” the lantern-bearing angel with winged sandals 
whispers, from among the falling roses, tidings of more than 
“pleasant sins.” The leering dwarfs, the “monkeys,” by which 
the mystics symbolised the earthlier vices; those immense bodies 
swollen with the lees of pleasure, and those cloaked and masked 
desires shuddering in gardens and smiling ambiguously at inter- 
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minable toilets; are part of a symbolism which loses nothing by lack 
of emphasis. And the peculiar efficacy of this satire is that it is so 
much the satire of desire returning upon itself, the mockery of desire 
enjoyed, the mockery of desire denied. It is because he loves beauty 
that beauty’s degradation obsesses him ; it is because he is supremely 
conscious of virtue that vice has power to lay hold upon him. And, 
unlike those other, acceptable satirists of our day, with whom satire 
exhausts itself in the rebuke of a drunkard leaning against a lamp- 
post, or a lady paying the wrong compliment in a drawing-room, he 
is the satirist of essential things; it is always the soul, and not the 
body’s discontent only, which cries out of these insatiable eyes, that 
have looked on all their lusts, and out of these bitter mouths, that 
have eaten the dust of all their sweetnesses, and out of these hands, 
that have laboured delicately for nothing, and out of these feet, that 
have run after vanities. They are so sorrowful because they have 
seen beauty, and because they have departed from the line of beauty. 

And after all, the secret of Beardsley is there: in the line itself 
rather than in anything, intellectually realised, which the line is 
intended to express. With Beardsley everything was a question of 
form: his interest in his work began when the paper was before him 
and the pen in his hand. And so, in one sense, he may be said never 
to have known what he wanted to do, while, in another, he knew very 
precisely indeed. He was ready to do, within certain limits, almost 
anything you suggested to him; as, when left to himself, he was 
content to follow the caprice of the moment. What he was sure of, 
was his power of doing exactly what he proposed to himself to do ; 
the thing itself might be “Salome” or “ Belinda,” “Ali Baba” or 
“ Réjane,” the “ Morte d’Arthur ” or the “ Rhinegold,” or the “ Liai- 
sons Dangereuses”’; the design might be for an edition of a classic or 
for the cover of a catalogue of second-hand books. And the design 
might seem to have no relation with the title of its subject, and 
indeed, might have none : its relation was of line to line within the 
limits of its own border, and to nothing else in the world. Thus he 
could change his whole manner of working five or six times over in 
the course of as many years, seem to employ himself much of the time 
on trivial subjects, and yet retain, almost unimpaired, an originality 
which consisted in the extreme beauty and the absolute certainty of 
design. 

It was a common error, at one time, to say that Beardsley could not 
draw. He certainly did not draw the human body with any attempt 
at rendering its own lines, taken by themselves; indeed, one of his 
latest drawings, an initial letter to “ Volpone,” is almost the first in 
which he has drawn a nude figure realistically. But he could draw, 
with extraordinary skill, in what is after all the essential way: he 
could make a line do what he wanted it to do, express the conception 
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of form which it was his intention to express; and this is what the 
conventional draughtsman, Bouguereau, for instance, cannot do. The 
conventional draughtsman, any Academy student, will draw a line 
which shows quite accurately the curve of a human body, but all his 
science of drawing will not make you feel that line, will not make that 
line pathetic, as in the little, drooping body which a satyr and a 
Pierrot are laying in a puff-powder coffin, in the tailpiece to 
“ Salome.” 

And then, it must never be forgotten, Beardsley was a decorative 
artist, and not anything else. From almost the very first he accepted 
convention, he set himself to see things as pattern. Taking freely all 
that the Japanese could give him, that release from the bondage of 
what we call real things, which comes to one man from an intense 
spirituality, to another from a consciousness of material form so 
intense that it becomes abstract, he made the world over again in his 
head, as if it existed only when it was thus re-made, and not even then, 
until it had been set down in black line on a white surface, in white 
line on a black surface. Working, as the decorative artist must work, 
in symbols almost as arbitrary, almost as fixed, as the squares of a 
chess-board, he swept together into his pattern all the incongruous 
things in the world, weaving them into congruity by his pattern. 
Using the puff-box, the toilet-table, the ostrich-feather hat, with a full 
consciousness of their suggestive quality in a drawing of archaic times, 
a drawing purposely fantastic, he put these things to beautiful uses, 
because he liked their forms, and because his space of white or black 
seemed to require some such arrangement of lines. They were the 
minims and crotchets by which he wrote down his music: they made 
the music, but they were not the music. 

In the “ Salome” drawings, in most of the “ Yellow Book” draw- 
ings, we see Beardsley under this mainly Japanese influence ; with, 
now and later, in his less serious work, the but half admitted influence 
of what was most actual, perhaps most temporary, in the French art 
of the day. “ Pierrot gamin,” in “ Salome ”’ itself, alternates, in such 
irreverences as the design of “ The Black Cape,” with the creator of 
noble line, in the austere and terrible design of “The Dancer’s 
Reward,” the ornate and vehement design of ‘“ The Peacock Skirt.” 
Here we get pure outline, as in the frontispiece ; a mysterious intricacy, 
as in the border of the title-page and of the table of contents; a 
paradoxical beauty of mere wilfulness, but a wilfulness which has its 
meaning, its excuse, its pictorial justification, as in “ The Toilette.” 
“The Yellow Book” embroiders upon the same manner; but in the 
interval between the last drawings for the “ Yellow Book” and the 
first drawings for the “Savoy,” a new influence has come into 
the work, the influence of the French eighteenth century. This influ- 
ence, artificial as it is, draws him nearer, though somewhat unquietly 
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nearer, to nature. Drawings like the “ Fruit Bearers,” in the first 
number of the “ Savoy,” with its solid and elaborate richness of orna- 
ment, or the “ Coiffing,” in the third number, with its delicate and 
elaborate grace, its witty concentration of line; drawings like the 
illustrations to the “ Rape of the Lock,” have, with less extravagance, 
and also a less strenuous intellectual effort, a new mastery of elegant 
form, not too far removed from nature while still subordinated to the 
effect of decoration, to the instinct of line. In the illustrations to 
Mr. Ernest Dowson’s “ Pierrot of the Minute,” we have a more 
deliberate surrender, for the moment, to Eisen and Saint-Aubin, as 
yet another manner is seen working itself out. The illustrations, as 
yet unpublished, to “ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” seemed to me, when 
I first saw them, with the exception of one extremely beautiful design 
in colour, to show a certain falling off in power, an actual weakness 
in the handling of the pen. But, in their not quite successful feeling 
after natural form, they did but represent, as I afterwards found, the 
moment of transition to what must now remain for us, and may 
well remain, Beardsley’s latest manner. The four initial letters to 
“ Volpone,” the last of which was finished not more than three weeks 
before his death, have a new quality both of hand and of mind. They 
are done in pencil, and they lose, as such drawings are bound to lose, 
very greatly in the reduced reproduction. But, in the original, they 
are certainly, in sheer technical skill, equal to anything he had ever 
done, and they bring, at the last, and with complete success, nature 
itself into the pattern. And here, under some solemn influence, the 
broken line of beauty has reunited; “the care is over,” and the 
trouble has gone out of this no less fantastic world, in which Pan still 
smiles from his terminal column among the trees, but without the old 
malice. Human and animal form reassert themselves, with a new 
dignity, under this new respect for their capabilities. Beardsley has 
accepted the convention of nature itself, turning it to his own uses, 
extracting from it his own symbols, but no longer rejecting it for a 
convention entirely of his own making. And thus in his last work, 
done under the very shadow of death, we find new possibilities for an 
art, conceived as pure line, conducted through mere pattern, which, 
after many hesitations, has resolved finally upon the great compromise, 
that compromise which the greatest artists have made, between the 
mind’s outline and the outline of visible things. 
Artuur Symons. 
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A CURE FOR INDOLENCE." 


Tue category of feeble minds that one calls “indolent” has always 
appeared to me as most worthy of attention, doubtless because the 
fear of being amongst the number has often tormented me. But, 
self apart, are not the nonchalant, listless, tardy, lukewarm minds 
sufficiently numerous, not only amongst men of letters, but amongst 
all professions and trades? Does not one see daily amongst all 
ranks, from the student to public ministers, attractive men of quick 
intelligence, who gave promise of great things, and raised high hopes, 
suddenly stop short or only partially succeed, not having known how 
to make full use of their talents, not having been able to carry out 
their ideas to the end? Men, indifferent to the miseries of others, 
say, when they hear of a man of great promise not succeeding in his 
career, “ What a pity!” by way of funeral oration before burying 
him under the disagreeable head of “failure.” And we then ask 
ourselves, in speaking of him whom we see floundering and sinking, 
‘Should we not have been able to save him? Might not a firm 
friend, or a master, in default of himself, have been able to guide him 
to the end? How can so gifted a man come to such an end ; and can 
no one invent a remedy for the exhaustion of moral strength, a treat- 
ment for this indolence, which is a form of fatigue, an antidote 
against this powerlessness to work ? ” 

It is to this question of general interest that I should like to 
attempt to indicate a solution. It is indeed to be hoped that the 
specialists for the nervous system will not be content with having 
set forth a modern psychology, but will undertake, some day or other, 
to treat diseases of the mind in the same way as an ordinary doctor 
treats the diseases of the heart or of the lungs. What belongs to 
them, I believe, to teach man, is the point at which the physical is able 
to restrain the moral ; to live without too much suffering, and to 
work without too much exhaustion. A good doctor of nervous affec- 
tions will treat, at the same time, both the moral and the exterior evil, 
nervous affections being, at bottom, merely bad habits of the activity 
of the brain. Unknown, perhaps, to themselves, have not ordinary 
practitioners—without counting those who are clever psychologists— 
already accomplished many moral cures? For my own very humble 
part, and it is that which urges me to write, I have cured several 
cases of indolence. It is needless to say that the patients came to 
ask my advice without it being necessary for me to engrave on my 


(1) By Doctor Maurice de Fleury, ex-interne des Hépitaux. Translated by Isabel 
Wilson Hunter. 
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door, above my name: “Cures indolent wills and minds; at home 
from 1 to 3 p.M., visits during the morning.” 

It is rare that indolence is an isolated phenomenon. This weakness 
is prone to accompany other symptoms for which one consults a 
doctor. The greater number of adult indolents, those that one 
might place under the category of “relaxers of the will,” are at the 
same time the dyspeptics or the neuropaths, the “ ralentis of nutrition,” 
to use the classical expression of Professor Bouchard. And coming 
to the doctor to have their dyspepsia or their neurasthenia cured, 
they should leave him at the end of three months’ appropriate treat- 
ment, cured at the same time of the debility of their will power. 

As to those who are well and are enchanted by their indolence, 
and whose one pleasure is to be idle, let us not try to come to their 
aid. It would be cruel to wish to draw them out of their much-loved 
apathy, for if all became equally energetic the struggle for life would 
no longer be possible, since every one would arrive first at the goal. 
Moreover, believe me, this form of indolence is incurable, it is a kind 
which does not give rise to remorse ; those who do not suffer, do not 
feel ill, and would never know how to wish to be cured. But how 
many others are tormented by this wound caused by their weakness, 
and how many are haunted by the fear, the cruel fear of slipping 
aside? One such, who has been cured since, wrote me the following 
complaint :— 


“ 


. . - [ beginand do not finish ; when I conceive a work, a feverish impatience 
seizes me to reach the desired aim; I should like to attain it at once. But to 
accomplish something, patient and continuous efforts are required ; I never accom- 
plish anything. . . . One dull day, in one of the suburbs, I saw a large piece of 
waste land, more covered with fragments of earthenware than with grass. Three 
or four houses had been commenced, charming little dwellings of red brick and 
white stone ; the walls had been there for two or three years, but the floors and 
ceilings were lacking, the roofs had never been tiled, and one could see across the 
ever wide open windows. My mind is in a similar condition—a rough plain with 
several pretty houses, the roof of which will never be finished !”’ 


Such cases excite our sympathy, and it is such that one may save; 
because their sensibility shows them their ill, and because the grief 
that they feel in consequence is keen enough to give them the desire 
to be cured, and their humility sincere enough to enable them to ask 
for help. 

But one objection suggests itself that I do not wish to elude. 
Bourget defined it in a word, when he unjustly said that the doctors’ 
dream had always been to supersede the “Gospel by a box of pills.” 

It must be confessed, I foresee clearly that this superior treatment 
which I propose will never be efficiently exercised but by means of 
private conversations held in the consulting-room of a specialist ; that 
it is simply a confession to a layman, without prestige and without 
romance, in the confessional of a priest who takes twenty francs for 
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each consultation, who has no imposing dress, who does not pretend 
to represent God, and who has not received the sublime mission of 
absolving! I feel that these are redoubtable arguments. For the 
first time, perhaps, in thinking it over, I have understood the great 
usefulness, the grandeur of the sacrament of penitence. 

However, one may reply, that everybody has not faith, and there 
must be a morale for those who no longer believe in the flames of hell, 
or in the remunerative happiness of heaven. To hear a text quoted 
is not always sufficient to change a soul. Perhaps even the spiritual 
director of the most fervent Christians might be glad to know to 
whom to entrust his penitents, who would stimulate their brain and 
increase their vitality by disturbing the torpor of their mind. 

Moreover the Catholic priest is much more alarmed by sins of 
pride, etc., than by faults through indolence. He advises humility, 
and only remotely understands individual ambition; he has taken 
the vow of poverty, his Fatherland is elsewhere, and the present 
exile always seems good enough to him. 

If any moral teaching has the good fortune to answer the needs of 
the eclectic times through which we are passing, is it not that which, 
without disturbing the Christian teaching, completes it by coming 
to the aid of those who have lost their faith or the strength to make 
use of it ? 


I.—Can THE INDOLENT BE CURED? 


Whenever I have ventured to express the hope of a new moral 
teaching capable of toning debilitated wills, and of struggling victori- 
ously against human indolence, I have always received the follow- 
ing reply: “ But indolence is, by definition, the most incurable 
of ills, the sole remedy that one can advise being ‘ work,’ and 
work is precisely what the indolent are incapable of accomplishing.” 
Paradox not too easy to refute, but which can assume the aspect 
of a more serious argument. Taine thought, and a great many 
physiologists are still of the same opinion, that the cerebral cell, in- 
cluding the temperament which incarnates itself in it, that the soul, 
in other words, is an immutable and fatal thing, which no human force 
can make either better or worse. But that is only, I firmly believe, 
a doctrine frequently contradicted by the reality ; a doctrine that is 
reduced to nothing by the incontestable fact that the greater number 
of indolents are not always lazy, and that the will of many of us is 
subject to oscillations quite comparable with those of the mercury 
in a manometer. Take the indolent for what they nearly always are: 
neuropaths; and neurosis for what it constantly is, bad habits of 
cerebral activity. 

Let us admit, once for all, that there is a large category of indifferent 
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and unfeeling beings who are touched by nothing; such are con- 
demned, and their fate does not concern us, as they do not suffer. 
But the remorseful indolents, especially the intermittently indolent, 
are open to cure, or at least to great amelioration. One may com- 
pare them with the vagabonds in large towns, whose trade is to run 
after cabs and carry our trunks when we return from a journey. 
They wait idle and weary round the station all day; a cab passes 
laden with luggage, when they suddenly realise the possibility of 
gaining a few pence. Without delay, and immediately, they set to 
work to run, sometimes long distances, breathless, perspiring and 
expending great strength in following the horse’s trot, exaggerating 
as much as possible their tired appearance, seeking to inspire a great 
deal of pity, and finishing by pitying themselves, hoping that one will 
think: “ This poor man must indeed be miserable and courageous 
to accomplish such a feat of strength.” A real feat of strength, 
indeed much more trying than a whole day’s regular work. 

The indolent of liberal professions very often act in the same way ; 
they are capable of great momentary efforts, separated by long 
intervals of cerebral inactivity. They remain idle, forming projects 
so long as the inspiration does not come to them, or so long as the 
need of money does not push them to act. But from time to time 
they put the shoulder to the wheel, as they express it, and make a 
short effort. This is the point at which one can cure them. One’s 
aim is not to induce those to work who have never done so, but to 
change these sudden fits of industry, which exhaust the brain 
energy and only give partial results, into regular moderated work 
without fatigue. It isa perfectly feasible thing, the transformation 
of human force obeying the same laws as those which govern the 
transformation of physical force. 

It is said that many great men like to lessen the importance of the 
gifts bestowed on them by nature, in order to enhance the merit 
they deserve for having triumphed over their original weakness. 

In studying them closely, I am inclined to believe that they do 
not exaggerate a great deal. Judge from the following group of 
names. 

Alfieri, the Italian dramatist, was so indolent that he had himself 
tied to his table so as to force himself to work, to realise, in definite 
written words, the conceptions of his mind, quick at imagining, but 
singularly weak before the task of accomplishing. 

J. J. Rousseau relates, in his confessions, that during many years 
he was only able to think and dictate whilst lying down. Directly 
he got up his brain ceased to work, his memory forsook him, it was 
impossible for him to fix his attention and to follow the chain of 
his thoughts. Although his life was not a model of moral dignity 
such as we conceive at the end of this present century, one cannot 
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fail to recognise that this neurasthenic held an important place in the 
history of the human mind. 

Goethe, the Olympian, whose image and name occur to us at once 
when we try to evoke the man of most perfect self-control who ever 
existed, whose brain appears to us incapable of fatigue, was only able 
to work a few hours daily ; he only wrote during the morning. “I 
consecrate the rest of the day to worldly affairs,”’ as he tells us in his 
“ Life.” 

But the example of the great Darwin is still more convincing ; 
what he has written concerning himself and what his son has told us 
about him, are worth relating in detail. 

This philosopher, who changed the aspect of science, and who 
proposed to man one of the finest and most probable conceptions of 
uniformity in the universe, had a slow mind, a confused memory ; 80 
much so, “ that it was always impossible for him to retain a verse or 
a proper name longer than a day or two.” Devoid of imagination, 
he avowed, in his incomparable and sincere modesty, that he had 
not sufficient critical powers to venture to judge the work of another. 
Suffering without ceasing, always weary, he lived, winter as well as 
summer, in the country, and fatigue so quickly knocked him up that 
he was forbidden by his medical advisers to receive his friends. He 
only worked with vigour one hour daily, from 8 to 9 a.m.; then 
he joined his family, and had the papers or a few pages of a novel 
read to him ; at half-past ten he returned to his study, and remained 
there till noon, when he was at the extreme limits of his strength. 

Few men so delicate as he was have been able to accomplish such 
a large amount of work. The indolent complain, and justly, of 
becoming very quickly tired, and of not being able to fix their 
attention for any length of time on the same subject. Darwin 
suffered more than most people from this exhaustion of will, this 
paralysis of attention. But he had realised, by instinct, how much 
happiness one may draw out of one’s misfortunes. He realised that 
such as he—weakly, domestic people, full of manias, slaves to their 
habits—may change these defects into virtues, change their morose- 
ness into salutary meditation, substitute involuntary attention, the 
pursuing of a single idea—a hobby, in fact, for willing attention, 
of which they are incapable. 

All those who have known Balzac, Théophile Gautier, amongst 
others, have related that very often he liked to proclaim his original 
taste for indolence, and the trouble he had to overcome this enemy. 

This is another instructive example for us. Contemplate the 
shelves of your library which are filled with the twenty volumes of 
the Lévy Collection; test the weight of each volume, count the 
number of lines to a page, and remember that Balzac revised his 
original copy three or four times; think of the number of personages 
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he created, and of the important influence this work had on the 
style of the nineteenth century. This gigantic work required twenty- 
three years’ constant labour, and was accomplished by a man who liked 
everything except work. When he incarnates himself in Raphaé'l 
de Valentin, here is what he says of himself :— 


“This daily sacrifice, this silk-worm work, unknown to the world, and whose 
only reward is perhaps in the work itself. 

‘Since the age of reason until the day when I had finished my task, I 
observed, read, wrote without ceasing, and my life was like a long imposition ; an 
effeminate lover of oriental indolence, enamoured of my dreams, sensual, | 
have always worked, refusing to allow myself to taste the joys of Parisian life ; 
gourmand, I have been temperate, enjoying movement and sea voyages, longing 
to visit other countries, still finding pleasure, like a child, in making ducks and 
drakes on the water, I remained constantly seated, a pen in hand; I slept ona 
solitary pallet like a monk of the Order of St. Benedict, and woman was, how- 
ever, my sole idea, a cherished ideal which always fled away from me.” 


Of all the great workers of to-day no one has furnished me with 
documents so precious as Emile Zola. I have been able to study him 
closely and at leisure, being one of his friends, and he was the 
example which led me to think about indolence and to seek a remedy 
for this evil. Whatever may be the dose of sympathy that his works 
inspire, no one will contradict us if we consider Zola, not as the 
most perfect, but simply as the most powerful, as the least raté of the 
workers of the day. Has he not great influence? and his creative 
energy has not failed him during his twenty-five years of work. 

Well, this great worker likes nothing better than rest, and longs 
for the blissful moment when, the task finished, he may give himself 
up without remorse to the delights of doing nothing. He is only 
partially gifted by nature. His power of attention is mediocre. 
Unless it be indispensable to the work he is preparing, he is not 
able to support the reading of an abstruse work, and he only retains 
from the books he consults that which he can utilise. He does 
not instruct himself for the pleasure of instruction, and his learning 
powers are quickly exhausted. 

As to his will, he has always suspected it to be on the verge of 
failing, and in such a precarious state that he has invented, by 
instinct, the best ruses to supply its place. 

Do you remember “ Lazare,” in the Joie de Vivre, who conceives 
the most magnificent projects, not one of which is carried out? who 
begins a hundred and one things and never finishes one; this admi- 
rable hero of psychological romance, where the pessimism of the 
powerless incarnates itself with such a striking intensity? One 
day, when I complimented Zola upon having created this type, he 
told me that he had always dreaded becoming like this ‘ Lazare ”’ 
himself, that he had always trembled with fear of failing. It is from 
one’s self that one draws similar creations. 
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Zola is only able to work three hours out of the twenty-four; he 
has never been able to constrain himself to a longer effort. * I am 
ill enough to go to bed when I exceed this limit,” he has often told 
me. It is better to work these three hours daily, although he is not 
able to work during three successive hours; he works an hour on 
rising, an hour of excellent work, when the mind is lucid and fresh, 
when the prompt and definite phrase runs under the pen. But Zola 
is already tired; he must breakfast in order to repair his strength, 
and read the papers for a diversion. From ten o’clock till noon Zola 
continues to write, less easily and not so well as during the first hour, 
and then his work is done for the whole day—he is only fit for letter 
writing. 

Therein lies the power of one of the most powerful brains in the 
literary world at the end of this century. At this modest pace, three 
hours daily, this man, whose powers of concentration are small, whose 
will power is not extraordinary, whose thinking powers are quickly 
exhausted, finds the means of giving us, every ten months, one of those 
books not lacking in solidity nor in the number of personages, nor in 
the working out of its characters, nor in style—lacking in nothing, in 
tact, which constitutes creative force. 

If I have said a great deal about this example, it is because it 
appears to me exceptionally instructive and interesting; because one 
has never realised that a practical moral may be drawn from this 
method that the reporters have so many times described as a truly 
curious phenomenon, this hygiene for working that Zola created 
instinctively, without being aware that more than one great mind— 
notably Darwin—have been obliged to force similar rules on them- 
selves. 


IIl.—How vo Cure INpOoLENcE. 


Without doubt these examples of great men, who, from a mediocre 
brain, have known how to produce a gigantic work, are of great 
importance. Courage is contagious ; it is strengthening to know that 
Balzac and Zola had naturally a strong taste for repose; that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s brain was such that he was obliged to lie down to 
dictate, and that Darwin ranks among the men very easily exhausted. 

Sut let us be on our guard against deceiving ourselves concerning 
the number of indolents who are cured spontaneously ; they are almost 
as rare, almost as “ phenomenal,’”’ as those great heroes of history, 
who, without a professor, invented an alphabet, learnt to draw, or 
invented geometry, such as Pascal, when a child. 

But when it concerns you or me, who are not heroic, I imagine that, 
for intellectual fatigue as well as for a sluggish digestion, one must 
put one’s self into the hands of a competent doctor, apt at giving good 
advice, and capable of closely overlooking the execution of it. Asa 
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rule one is a bad doctor for one’s self, and even the most perfect 
self-analyst often leads himself the wrong way. 

Many men have so pale and anemic a conscience that they con- 
stantly require a witness; some one always near them to induce them 
to work regularly. The year when I was working for my “ final,” 
three of us from the same town decided to work together, and we 
worked studiously when all were present, but if by chance one 
remained alone for several hours, his native indolence overtook him ; 
he studied listlessly, going to the window, doing a hundred and one 
useless things, or perhaps nothing at all, but having a tedious time of 
it. Dawdling is the real word for describing this inactivity that one 
so often prefers—in spite of the cruel dulness that it produces, and 
the blues that it brings with it—to a full occupation which makes 
the hours pass so quickly and leaves a feeling of well-being to the 
nervous system, as satisfactory as a good meal when one is hungry. 

I have always, and in spite of everything, followed with a curiosity 
mixed with sympathy, the life of one of the most charming and 
unfortunate young men that I have ever happened to meet. He was, 
during six or seven years, the right hand of a business man; his 
honesty, his intelligence, and his activity were so highly esteemed 
that everyone agreed in predicting a very successful future for him 
the day when he set up for himself. He was, besides, a man of quite 
exceptional literary and philosophical learning. When he became his 
own master, and there was no one there to control his acts, my unfor- 
tunate friend managed his enterprise so badly that in less than four 
years justice had to interfere. As many admirable plants depend 
solely on their prop, so many intelligent minds require to feel that 
they have a prop, and I have already stated why I consider it is 
better to choose a doctor for this purpose. The fact that an indolent, 
closely studied, nearly always proves to be a neuropath, leads us to 
institute a bodily treatment, a hygiene, in order to double and apply 
the hygiene of the mind. 


1.—CorporaL HYGIENE. 


One of the cardinal symptoms of neurasthenia is the inability to 
work for any length of time, either at the manual or intellectual work 
that the daily routine demands. This fashionable malady, as one 
likes to call it, is an exhaustion of the cerebral cell, with a fatigue of 
the whole organ, debility of the powers of attention and of the will. 
It is, then, logical to apply the rational treatment of neurasthenia for 
the cure of indolence. I have already attempted to state the condi- 
tions of this treatment in a previous work. 

In order to cure a neurasthenic susceptible to cure, I think it is 
necessary — 
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Ist, To regulate, as the monks do, the employment of the twenty- 
four hours; therein lies the condition of intellectual peace, and we 
shall see later what advantages the mind gains from discipline. 

2nd, To impose an alimentary regimen, in order to suppress the 
sluggishness and congestion of the stomach, somnolency after food— 
those alternatives of exaltation and depression of the brain, produced 
by difficult digestion. People with a weak will very often have a tardy 
digestion ; and from another point of view, our mind is so poor, so 
hazy, when we rise from table with flushed face and short-breath, 
in spite of the loosened waistband, whilst a burning sensation, the 
“hot coppers,” as it is called, rises and falls within our chest. 

drd, One must try to restore to the nervous, often suffering from 
insomnia, regular sleep, free from night-mares, a sleep which repairs. 

4th, Finally, one must procure tonics for them which do not 
excite, which restore gradually and without a sudden jerk, not only 
a temporary vigour, but the tonic condition and the constant tension 
of their muscles ; free vigour, always at the command of the will. 

Besides, drugs injure the stomach ; elixirs, wines, coated pills, etc., 
are rarely good tonics for the nervous system. It is nearly always 
better to replace them by mechanical means—massage, douches, phy- 
sical exercise (bicycling in moderation), the spark of the static machine, 
air cure, hypodermic injections of neutral salts, friction with a horse- 
hair glove. 

Let us be practical ; the indolent who come and ask advice have 
not the time at their disposal to follow out the air cure on some high 
plateau ; one must treat them in the place where their activity ought 
to exercise itself; and these are the patients that it is better to have 
near one in order to overlook their daily progress. 

Under these conditions the transfusion of serum appears to me 
the most simple, the most active, and the most workable of all the 
tonics for the nervous system. To use the present philosophical 
expression, I should say that the crack of the whip thus given to the 
cerebral circulation, accelerates the nutrition and easily facilitates the 
process of cellular integration and disintegration, to which the activity 
of the mind is finally reduced. Do you not immediately recall, 
directly we come to the action of a remedy, the incorrigible doctor of 
Moliére, who raises himself on big words as a dwarf does on high 
heels, instead of stating simply that a little salt water injected under 
the skin stimulates the human frame, and permits the debilitated 
brain to struggle against sleep, to resist fatigue, to understand more 
clearly, and to forget less quickly! But to leave the vague and un- 
certain, let us suppose that an indolent neurasthenic has come to 
consult one of my confréres—who gives him a detailed consultation— 
let us run through his prescriptions. 

Rise at seven o’clock, intellectual work (for about an hour and a- 
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half), breakfast at half-past eight, read the papers and letters. Work 
again at ten o’clock for about an hour aad a-half. Rest at half-past 
eleven. Lunch at mid-day ; then rest for half an hour, followed by 
a walk of thirty to forty-five minutes. The afternoon is to be con- 
secrated to ordinary occupations. Dine at seven o’clock, rest for 
half an hour, then take a short walk, go to bed at a fixed hour (as 
nearly as possible). If the patient is exceptionally weak and thin, 
or subject to obstinate insomnia, it is better to advise him to go to 
bed directly after the evening meal. The insomnia of a neuropath 
is a bad habit, and should be treated in the same way as a moral phe- 
nomenon; the indolent often suffer from it, because their brain, not 
sufficiently tired during the day, remains excited during the night; it 
is also a béle-noire of those who write at night, the excited brain con- 
tinues to work even at the hour when they seek sleep. This weakness 
is more easily overcome by the aid of a strict regimen than by the use 
of hypnotic drugs, all of which have their inconveniences. 

Without doubt, one will judge these precautions juvenile even to 
the burlesque, tyrannical even to the absurd! ‘Whoever reads this 
chapter will doubtless have difficulty in preventing himself from 
shrugging his shoulders. But I consider that one must know, at 
times, how to brave ridicule. I know, besides, that a diseased mind 
is very difficult to cure. In theory, a few lines suffice; in reality, 
one does not succeed by dictating a few vague directions, but one 
must take the trouble to regulate the duties of each hour even to 
the smallest details. 

I go even further; the doctor moralist must resign himself to act 
the unenviable part of overseer—I was going to write the word “spy.” 
He ought not to fear from time to time, during the morning, to pay 
an unexpected visit to such of his patients as are particularly 
refractory, to see if they are at work as they promised. No sort of 
sacrifice is unbecoming in this case. However, it generally suffices 
to have the aid of a companion, of a mother, or of a friend, whose 
presence constrains the indolent patient to keep his promise. Nearly 
all patients are finally touched by the trouble one takes for them, 
especially when one reasons kindly with them; none of them thus 
treated will bear malice for the severity and inconvenient zeal one 
shows towards them. 

Now we will study the advice concerning the corporal hygiene, 
the treatment to be given to the sluggish digestion. Let us take 
as a model a severe regimen; this is only applicable to patients 
whose organs have been in a shattered condition for some time, 
whose digestion is slow, and who suffer from headaches of gastric 
origin. Most of the following prescriptions are only temporary, 
from which the patient may deviate when the general health is 
restored. 
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Remove from the regimen all alcoholic preparations, all that 
ferments easily. The patient should eat in preference grilled and 
roast meats, rather underdone than otherwise (white meats in prefer- 
ence), nearly all green vegetables, dry vegetables (mashed), eggs, 
lean of ham, light fish, broiled or grilled, and very few sweets. Food 
should be prepared with a small quantity of good butter ; salt should 
be used, but not pepper. 

Many doctors forbid coffee ; I think, for my part, that neurasthenics 
are rather toned by a small cup of black coffee after lunch. On the 
other hand, the suppression of alcohol seems to me of critical import- 
ance; it only revives for the moment, and the immediate cerebral 
excitement that it produces is always followed by a lowering of the 
strength. Exercise, dry friction, transfusion of serum, are more than 
sufficient tonics, perfectly harmless, and their action is more durable 
than a glass of Burgundy. Very few drugs, a spoonful of ea/éri- 
anate (ammoniaque in cases of nervous excitement, little or no 
bromide, a few pancreative pills to aid digestion, a few naphthol pow- 
ders—in fact, the fewest remedies possible. 

This physical treatment, this hygiene, variable according to whether 
the patient be thin or stout, anzemic or the reverse, old or young, has 
not for its aim, let it be well understood, the curing of indolence, but 
it aims rather at alleviating and regulating the working of the central 
nervous apparatus. It is the treatment of the nervous disorder pre- 
ceding that of the mind. A psychological treatment, a sowing of 
useful ideas, is only possible on a freshly ploughed field, cleared of 
its useless herbs. The day when our patient has a good appetite 
and digests easily, sleeps a sleep which repairs, when we have pro- 
cured him a strength to dispose of at will, then there only remains to 
teach him how to use it. He must be quite convinced that strength 
does not accumulate with impunity in the brain of man; that he 
must know how to expend it, to utilise it regularly, under penalty of 
inflicting an overdose of exertion, so to speak, on the nervous system, 
which is quite as serious as overstrain brought on by excessive work. 
Nervous energy, which one is apt to forget, makes itself felt under 
the form of excitement, attacks of anger or tears, and nothing 
appeases it like work. 


2.—PsycHoLoGiIcAL HYGIENE. 


If one wished to sum up in a phrase what modern psychology— 
and notably the fine researches of M. Pierre Janet—has taught 
us about the mental state of neuropaths, misled by their nervous 
system, one would say, “‘ These are men of absent mind, absorbed by 
a fixed idea, spoilt by inveterate, unconscious habits, which place 
them (so to speak) beyond the pale of the ordinary routine of life. 
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It is through absence of mind, which has passed into a habit, that an 
hysteric remains insensible, or with half the body paralysed during 
many months. The neurasthenics, the melancholic, are frequently 
tormented by cruel fixed ideas, and one knows with what great facility 
they become subject to morphia, alcohol, and ether. 

Let us try, by way of comparison, to find the psychological defi- 
nition of a great man, and we shall be led to conclude that 
this hero — nearly always somewhat nervous—is also an absent- 
minded person, absorbed by a good fixed idea, and sustained by 
inveterate habits which raise him above the common life. Ab- 
sorbed by the fixed idea of the origin of species, Darwin, who 
was certainly a neurasthenic, owed to his habits, the power of accom- 
plishing a colossal work ; and so it is with the greater number of our 
celebrated men. 

The same elements are, then, to be found in a great man as well as 
in those who promise well, but accomplish nothing. That is the 
reason why so many great minds are always haunted by the fear 
of slipping, they are constantly followed by the phantom of an 
indolent, who resembles them like a brother. 

Well, let it be known that it is often possible in the practice of 
life to replace an absurd idea by a good fixed one, and to form excel- 
lent habits in the place of deplorable manias. It is precisely in doing 
this that the psychological treatment of indolence consists ; it is this 
patient work that the doctor of misguided minds ought to undertake. 

To induce a weak brain to become possessed of a good fixed idea, 
is not a superhuman work for those who know how to set about it. 
In fact, the means to be employed remind one of a woman who 
wishes to make herself loved. 

Let us consider for a moment the means dictated to her by her 
infallible instinct concerning love affairs. First of all, she dresses 
herself with care so as to show off her charms to the full; then 
she finds opportunities for constantly being seen, increases the num- 
ber of meetings; her presence must become habitual—in fact, neces- 
sary; he must suffer when she is no longer near. She kindles the 
flame of jealousy, to make it understood that she is an incomparable 
treasure, and that another will grasp her if he does not stretch forth 
his arm in time. 

Imitate her, you who wish to learn the marvellous art of reclaiming 
the indolent. Help your patient to choose a work really suited 
to his abilities; embellish the idea with all the hope that it is possible 
to raise; self-content, worldly importance, glory, and fortune to be 
conquered. Talk about it without ceasing ; like a Wagnerian motive, 
repeat it again and again, and soon you will find that the brain seizes 
the idea, and can no longer exist without this good obsession. Finally, 
when the idea becomes cherished, when the brain loves it, as one loves 
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and desires a woman, make it to be understood that it belongs to all, 
that it is in the air, that another, braver and more manly, may step 
in and carry it off to utilise first. 

What a resource for the indolent and weak! Obsession is simply 
an idea which comes to us without effort and in spite of ourselves ; it 
is involuntary attention, instinctive, and consequently without fatigue, 
substituted for voluntary attention, of which so few men are capable. 
For I know no higher and rarer faculty than that of being able to 
suddenly fix one’s attention, without delay, without evasion, on a 
certain subject ; to bend one’s thoughts, and maintain them at will on 
the chosen subject. 

It is the ideal, very rarely reached, of the working of the mind. 
Goethe acquired it late in life, thanks to the severe and tenacious 
exercises his brain went through during his daily interviews with 
Kekermann. But what an exceptional brain! The great majority 
of intelligent men only think of the subjects which impose themselves. 
We very rarely choose our ideas, they hold and haunt us; we follow 
them as a somnambulist does the glittering object which has attracted 
his regard. Is it not much better, by means of an eminently moral 
device, to render the predominating idea so irresistible, that it should 
make us act usefully and save us from being unproductive ? 

Naturally, it is necessary to vary one’s advice according to the 
character and profession of each patient. I have had the opportunity 
of treating—for nervous affections and at the same time for indolence 
—men occupying the most varied social positions: students, com- 
posers, military officers, men of letters, lawyers, financiers, politicians, 
poor workmen, and idle, rich people. For each one of them it was 
necessary to choose a ruling idea, suited to his occupation and in 
proportion to his strength. 

When the moralist doctor endeavours to impress his patient with a 
good fixed idea, he must be on his guard against suggesting an aim 
too far away, an ambition only capable of being realised at a long 
date. The indolent neuropaths are nearly always affected with a 
form of short-sightedness of the mind, which only permits them to 
see the result when it is quite near. Think of students, who only 
become aware of the difficulty of an examination, of the importance 
of succeeding, and of the smallness of their knowledge, a few days 
before the trial. Just at the last they are remorseful'for all their 
wasted hours, and they make, when too late, a violent effort. I 
know many who never employ a better method through life. But 

this evil is not without a remedy. The practical method used by 
candidates for the position of house-surgeon to keep themselves from 
these faults, is to form groups, consisting of ten or twelve members, 
and to place themselves under the direction of two or three former 
surgeons charged to drill and prepare them for the examination. 
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These “directors of lectures” prepare a long programme, in which 
may be found all the questions likely to be set, then they mark out 
the work to be accomplished each week. Every Saturday there is 
a conference and a trial examination. The students read a written 
thesis, answer oral questions, which are criticised by their chiefs and 
comrades ; as they are few in number their turn often comes round 
to be on the platform, and their stimulated amour-propre urges on 
their courage during the length of a week. Many are impressed 
with the idea of cutting a poor figure at the end of a few days, 
whom the pale image of the great examination some ten months 
distant would not affect. 

When the vocation is chosen, a plan of work made, and each step 
of the ladder to be climbed precisely indicated, it still remains to 
induce the indolent patient to be no longer lazy, but to work patiently, 
steadily to the end of the task, in order to attain the promised land. 
It is the culminating point of our treatment of the mind, but not 
the most difficult moment of the moral treatment. If we refer to 
facts already observed, the most difficult point is to prevent the 
patient from frequently changing the fixed idea. To suppress indo- 
lence is, after all, less heroic than one might be led to think. One is 
able to arrive at this point by adding to the psychological device, 
“the fixed idea,” the utility of which we have discussed, another 
device of the same order, habit, custom. We know that neuropaths 
and those whose nervous system is exhausted have a particular ten- 
dency to subject themselves to routine, to obey manias, to act from 
habit. Let us, then, try to understand this word. 

The human mechanism has two ways of working. One consists in 
voluntarily concentrating all our personality on a desire in order 
to realise it, and to say, “I will!” in the interior language. This 
is what we call a voluntary effort; and nothing is more fatiguing, 
nothing demands a greater expenditure of nervous force. The other 
method consists in abandoning ourselves to impulses which present 
themselves, in acting automatically, and the automatic action only 
requires an insignificant minimum of brain fatigue. 

All who learn to ride a bicycle will easily grasp this truth, 
from the fact that the starting of the bicycle is a difficult act; that 
during the first few days all one’s attention and energy are concen- 
trated on the desire to keep one’s equilibrium; whilst, after a few 
trials, one rides the machine thinking about different things, enjoying 
the movement without fatigue or pain; simply because one has 
acquired the habit. The culture of the mind is comparable with this 
impulse of the muscles. The starting—there is the really difficult 
point—the one painful moment ; but the continuing of work brings, 
instead of exhaustion, the joys of action, legitimately expended 
strength, recognised equilibrium. The encouragement consists in the 
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possibility of acting without lassitude, and the intense satisfaction 
of accomplishing many fine actions of which many others are in- 
capable. 

Then, whether it be for muscular or brain work, form a habit, 
substitute namely an automatic act, accomplishing itself without 
fatigue, or worry, for a voluntary act, for a difficult and painful 
start. The psychological treatment that we are there led to adopt 
consists in avoiding a fresh beginning as much as possible, and in 
acquiring—even to the point of mania, or “second nature ”’—the 
habit of daily work. I know some active men who on Sundays are 
uneasy, have a head-ache, because their energies are not employed ; 
the work for which they are prepared fails them. Habit has become 
so necessary to them that if they are not able to follow it they 
suffer. 

The indolent once cured—I know some such—are quite disconcerted 
and upset, less happy, less calm, when a circumstance independent of 
their will for once deprives them of their daily bread—for such has 
work become for them. Ido not lay claim to have invented this 
great remedy—habit. No; it is the greatest minds—in science, 
philosophy, letters—who as they were not able to support work by 
jerks, nor to make a constantly fresh start, modestly subjected them- 
selves to a rule suggested by instinct. 

In a former work, I grouped a few documents showing that the 
most powerful brains of the literature of the nineteenth century, the 
great creators of long works—such as Balzac, Hugo, Michelet, Dumas 
pére—worked as the monks pray, every day at the same hour, 
and for a definite number of hours. Just as our brain, accustomed 
to awake at a fixed hour, spontaneously abandons sleep and orders 
the eyes to open every morning at the same minute, so their mind, 
accustomed to get up steam at a certain hour of the day, called for 
work imperiously when the moment arrived. "Work became for them 
a regular appetite, a hunger of the mind. Each of these great 
workers had thus only one starting-point for each work. Only the 
first pages caused fatigue, or demanded an effort, the rest followed 
at a peaceful rate ; and the monotony of the work did not deteriorate 
from the inspiration ; nor hinder sublime discoveries. 

Madame Sand even surpassed them. In order to suppress the pain- 
ful effort of beginning afresh, she made no interval between the end 
of one novel and the commencement of another. If she finished 
writing a novel at eleven o’clock at night, she only allowed herself 
the time to light a cigarette, and then began to work out another 
plot. It shows great ease—one might almost say scorn for the 
dignity of her art—not to stop to regain breath after an accomplished 
work. This painful starting, thanks to which we work so badly 
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woman suppressed by not allowing her inventive thoughts the time 
to grow cold, just as one does not allow the flames of a furnace the 
time to die out. 

Do not imagine that the masters of to-day are less methodical, 
more fantastical than the workers of 1830 and 1850. In his very 
clever novel on the Cosmopolitan world, M. Bourget wrote the follow- 
ing phrase: “As to the dramatic authors and novelists who pride 
themselves on living for writing, and who seek inspiration elsewhere 
than in the regularity of habits and at their work-table, their work 
is doomed to sterility in advance.” 

It is, I believe, from Zola, that Bourget learned the benefits of 
habitual and regular work. Here we refer once more to the author 
of Rougon-Macquart. His psychological case, closely studied from 
nature, served as a starting-point for this study, and it is still his 
case that will enable us to solve several complemental questions which 
suggest themselves. Is it better to work during the morning or at 
night ? Which is the best hour to begin work ? How long should 
one work at a time? I attach great importance to these questions 
of detail. Whoever treats a feeble-minded patient and wishes to 
induce him to contract a good habit, will soon perceive that it is not 
sufficient to command his patient to work every day, and at a stated 
hour. No; one must take a little more trouble ; it is the small details 
that give deep roots to the habit, and on which its solidity depends. 
In order that it may be really valuable, especially to a nervous 
patient, a good habit must border upon a mania. 


III.—Tue Conpirions or Work. 


In defining the rules of hygiene which appear to us likely to make 
up in part for the lack of moral energy of an indolent patient, we 
have had to leave two or three points in the shade which deserve 
to be examined a little. I think a doctor of the mind must make 
himself understood by his patients, whose quick and uneasy intellects 
are always, more or less, on the brink of mistrust and discourage- 
ment. A neuropath of the higher class does not contribute to his 
own cure if he has not a clear idea of the means employed and of 
the reason for them. With the greater number of indolent patients 
that I have had to treat, it would have been fatal to have remained 
arbitrary and to have dictated unintelligible prescriptions. 

Induce a patient to work ata fixed hour and for a definite time, 
but tell him the reason. Explain your tyranny; one has far more 
chance of curing a patient, whom one has interested first of all; and 
it is also a good way of inspiring confidence to talk logically and to 
prove what one says. 
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At what hour should one begin work? “Oh! I prefer the 
evening ; ideas only come to me between ten o’clock and midnight.” 

How many times has one heard this argument, when one recom- 
mends—in such a peremptory tone—the work of the morning as 
being fresher and the work at night asthe more ardent. Many men 
suppose themselves to have been marked out by an unchangeable 
vocation for either night or morning work. For a long time I 
thought night was my appointed time. I no longer think that 
destiny has condemned us for ever to prefer the hours of lamp-light 
to those of the sun. I know very well that the greater number of 
neurasthenics are only brilliant and animated after dinner; but I 
do not ignore the fact that they are more quickly cured when they 
retire to rest early, and utilise the faculties of their mind during the 
morning. But, in reality, the most important detail for our treat- 
ment is that the time for work should be constantly the same for the 
same brain; and that the same time should always be reserved each 
day for cerebral activity. 

In practice, one must consider the organisation of modern society 
in large cities such as London or Paris. One cannot debar a civilised 
member of society from going to the theatre, ete., for ever; it is thus 
impossible to consecrate once and for all one’s evenings to work, so that 
evening work will never have the automatic regularity which sup- 
presses the constant effort, gives energy to the feeble and courage to 
the indolent. We are really only able to dispose of our will in the 
early morning, the few hours which follow our awakening, and we 
ean nearly always awake at the same hour; free to rest twenty 
minutes during the day after retiring late. To this motive of daily 
convenience, add this psychological reason, that the brain congests auto- 
matically, and prepares itself for work with a much greater spontaneity 
and ease just after the night’s repose. Consider that all the great 
workers whose example we have quoted so often—Goethe, Darwin, 
Hugo, Michelet, Dumas pére, Zola—worked every morning on rising, 
and you will be led to adopt a general rule with very few exceptions. 

This rule might be thus briefly formulated: “In order to ensure 
the very least amount of nervous expenditure and fatigue, intellec- 
tual production ought to be daily, at a fixed hour and matinal.”’ 
It is certainly better to write during the morning; whosoever is 
possessed with an interesting subject, or with a good fixed idea, medi- 
tates all day, and prepares himself incessantly for work. One might, 
with very great advantage, imitate Michelet, who, each evening 
before retiring to rest, read his notes as a child prepares his lesson, 
classified them, impregnated his brain with the chapter to be written 
the following morning, and left his ideas to germinate during the 
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One does not know what mysterious nocturnal work of ripening is 
accomplished whilst we sleep thus, and we find ourselves on awaken- 
ing much better prepared for the following out of our ideas. 

One of the greatest workers of to-day said to me one day—and at 
first I could hardly believe him—that the whole day’s work was spoilt, 
unwelcome and tedious, when a circumstance hindered him from 
immediately setting to work on leaving his bedroom; if he only 
strolled or loitered about for a few minutes, opened a book, or wrote 
a letter, his mind was no longer able entirely to absorb itself in the 
daily task. 

I have since observed similar defects in many other patients. The 
faculty of attention is, at the best, so fragile that one must coax it, 
catch it before it is thoroughly awake; it then obeys passively, with- 
out being entreated, the first injunction, and willingly rests attached 
to the object on which one wishes to see it hypnotised. At no other 
moment of the day does one find it so docile. 

Then, if you will believe me, after a short toilet-—only that which 
is necessary to have the eyes clear and the hands clean—go quickly 
to work as soon as you are awake; you will at once find yourself 
disposed for work, and in a trice the tenhs will give forth the best of 
its mental secretion. It is a piece of advice of real practical import- 
ance. Nearly all neurasthenics who obey this prescription strictly 
improve rapidly, and there are none who do not speak of the feeling 
of great calm which a morning’s work gives them for the rest of the 
day. Do not forget that the greater number of our indolent patients 
belong to the category of neuropaths ; that neuropaths have the charac- 
teristic of attaching great importance to futile questions; one must 
take them as one finds them, and combat them with their own 
weapons. 

How long should one work at a time? A very short time; in 
reality, a very little time well employed—as the proverb says. It is 
easily seen that one can only give individual advice on this point, in 
proportion to the demands of the profession and to the degree of 
resistance of the human machine. Test the strength of each patient 
gradually—the neurasthenic and the indolent are not long-winded 
people—and regulate the habit of so many hours a day, ac cording to 
what each is able to do. When work is daily it is not necessary to 
work long hours at a stretch in order to produce results. 

Think of the writers, I always quote them, not because our means 
are only applicable to them, but simply for this motive, that their 
accomplished work is more easily measured. It is at the modest — 
of from four to five hours a day of written or copied we 
conceives always, even whilst sleeping—that Victor Hugo gave light to 
the fifty volumes (without counting those that are not yet published) 
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of the Ne Varictur edition. Balzac died at the age of fifty-one, 
because he went beyond the limits of his strength, and did not 
take sufficient sleep. He died worn out from overwork, never 
having known other debauches; he was chaste and temperate. The 
great Darwin only remained assiduous during three hours every morn- 
ing, to which he added a few stolen quarters of an Lour. And it is 
with days of three hours’ work that M. Emile Zola has given us, 
at the age of fifty-four, about fifty volumes, rich in style and matter. 
Three hours’ work a day! Are you not struck with the moderate- 
ness of the effort, and do you know anything more encouraging than 
such results with similar means ? 

Beware of overtiring an indolent but willing patient. Only ask 
him to work one hour daily, increase the time progressively, but 
never condemn him to too long application ; teach him to break his 
work by a small comforting repast, a short walk, or, on the contrary, 
by a few minutes’ rest on a bed if the brain is easily tired Let the 
ruling idea be to have a clear knowledge of the aim, that will 
spare us very long sittings at our work-table. ‘The continuity of 
the thought on a single subject singularly multiplies the value of 
time,” said Mosso, the Italian physiologist. That is the wisest motto ; 
it is there that one must seek force. And, furthermore, do you 
not find that one works more quickly when one has limited one’s 
time ? Who can tell if the miner would not accomplish as much in 
eight hours of willing work as he does now in nine or ten hours, 
with the hatred of the rule which the master has imposed on him. 
Mavrice pE Frievry. 





















PRISON REFORM. 
I.—PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


Wuen I was connected with one of the largest of our London 
prisons I was struck with the remark which was once made to me 
by a prisoner of considerable intellectual gifts. This unfortunate man 
had suddenly fallen from a somewhat notable position in the world, 
and had been sentenced to a rather prolonged period of imprisonment. 
For a time he bore the change with remarkable fortitude: accepting 
with apparent resignation the plank bed, the coarse fare, the ill-fitting 
garments, the rigid silence, the oakum picking, the monotonous isola- 
tion, and all the daily humiliations of a prisoner’s lot. But at the 
end of a few weeks it was easy for the experienced eye to see that 
this man would break down long before his sentence came to an end. 
He was losing flesh, he was refusing food, his face was assuming a 
deathly pallor; he was presenting all the physical symptoms of an 
approaching crisis. The great silent machine into whose clutches he 
had fallen was slowly but inevitably undermining his reserves of 
strength, and complete exhaustion was merely a question of time. 
One of the most painful experiences of prison life is to watch this 
process of exhaustion in operation; to know that it can be stopped, 
and yet to be quite unable to interfere with it, until the fatal col- 
lapse is close at hand. In this particular case, when it did occur, I 
remember in the course of conversation using the word patience. 
“T could be patient,’ said the miserable man, ‘* for patience is a 
virtue. It is not patience, it is apathy you want here, and apathy 
is a vice.” 

I have ventured to mention the remark of this prisoner on the 
effect of prison discipline on his mind and character, because it exactly 
coincides with the conclusions arrived at by Lord Kimberly’s Convict 
Prison Commission in 1879, and by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s Prison 
Committee in 1894. Exactly four years ago, in the pages of this 
Review, I asked the question, “Are our Prisons a Failure?” In the 
following year an answer came from the Committee appointed by the 
Home Secretary of the day to inquire into the conditions of English 
prison life. This answer was, that imprisonment “ not only fails to 
reform offenders, but, in the case of the less hardened criminals, and 
especially of first offenders, it produces a deteriorating effect.” This 
indictment of prison administration has been twice repeated. It was 
first made by the Kimberly Commission, in 1879 ; it was reiterated 
by the Gladstone Committee, in 1895. It is a terrible indictment of 
any system for which the nation is responsible, to say that it is a 
source of harm instead of good. Unfortunately, my experience of 
prisons teaches me that this indictment is trae. 
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What is the result of this deteriorating process on the prison popu- 
lation? The first and most pernicious result is, that it turns the 
casual offender into an habitual criminal. If prisoners are for the 
most part bad when they go into prison and, as an effect of imprison- 
ment, are still worse when they come out, imprisonment so far from 
serving the purpose of protecting society adds considerably to its 
dangers. The casual offender is the person to whom crime is merely 
an isolated incident in an otherwise law-abiding life. The habitual 
criminal is a person to whom crime has become a trade; he is a 
person who makes his living by preying on the community. The 
prison is the breeding ground of the habitual criminal. The habitual 
criminal is the casual offender to begin with. But the prison 
deteriorates him, debases him mentally and morally, reduces him to 
a condition of apathy, unfits and indisposes him for the tasks and 
duties of life ; and when liberated he is infinitely more dangerous to 
society than when he entered it. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that punishment may be of a character which defeats the ends of 
justice. The chief end of justice is the protection of society, but this 
end is defeated if the ultimate outcome of punishment is to make the 
person punished a more formidable enemy of society than he was 
before. Imprisonment, as at present conducted, is one of those forms 
of punishment in which the ends of justice are, in the majority of 
cases, ultimately defeated. At the present moment there are about 
18,000 people in the prisons of England and Wales. Of these 18,000, 
considerably more than one half will go back to prison again. 
Imprisonment will do them no good. It will not make them good 
citizens. It will not protect society against them when they are once 
more at liberty. It will make them more likely than ever to prey 
upon society. It would be some satisfaction if the proportion of 
prisoners which imprisonment fails to deter was diminishing ; unfor- 
tunately the proportion of re-convicted prisoners, or old offenders, is 
steadily increasing. We have the usual lame apologies for this 
damaging fact from the officials, whose duty it is to make the best of 
a bad business. But some of us who have had occasion to come in 
contact with the habitual criminal population, can estimate these 
excuses at their proper worth. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, in their report to the Home 
Secretary, attribute the break down of the prison administration to 
excessive centralisation, and to the machine-like methods of dealing 
with human beings which excessive centralisation always produces. 
This report, it is true, was issued a year or two ago, and it might be 
supposed that matters have mended since then. But this is not the 
case. The deterrent effect of imprisonment is now less than it ever 
was in any period of English history. According to the latest returns, 
the prison population contains a higher proportion of criminals who 
will return to a life of crime than ever it did before. It is on this 
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account that the Home Secretary has just placed before the House of 
Commons a new Prisons Bill, and a new set of regulations affecting 
the internal management of prisons. In connection with this Bill 
the question immediately arises how far it is likely to remove the 
defects in the existing system which were pointed out by the Glad- 
stone Committee. In other words, how far are the Home Secretary’s 
proposals calculated to decentralise the prison administration, and to 
decrease the proportions of recidivism. 

As far as the Home Secretary’s Prisons Bill deals with the subject 
of Convict Prisons it has a decentralising tendency, inasmuch as it 
provides for the establishment of Boards of Visitors for these institu- 
tions. Convict Prisons, it may be as well to remark, are at present 
five in number, and contain a population of rather more than 3,000 
male and female prisoners, sentenced to periods of detention ranging 
from three years’ penal servitude to penal servitude for life. The 
entire control of these prisons has hitherto been in the hands of a 
bureaucracy concentrated at the Home Office. A few selected persons, 
under the name of Prison Visitors, have been permitted to flit like 
shadows through these grim establishments. But the visitors have 
practically no powers, and, as was shown on Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee, no real knowledge of the facts of prison life. The Home 
Secretary, in his Bill, wisely proposes to dismiss these shadowy 
figures and to appoint Boards of Visitors in their stead, vested 
with certain definite duties and responsibilities. According to the 
Memorandum which accompanies the Prisons Bill, these new Boards 
of Visitors are to be somewhat similar in constitution and function to 
the existing Visiting Committees in local prisons. Now, if anything 
was made plain before the Gladstone Committee it was the inadequacy 
of the Visiting Committee system. There is no reason to believe 
that a similar system will be more successful in the Convict Prisons 
than it is in the local or short-sentence prisons. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to suppose that the proposed Convict Board of 
Visitors, if selected by the Home Secretary from persons living in the 
neighbourhood of Convict Prisons, will be of as little real utility 
as the existing Visiting Committees connected with the local prisons. 
If the Home Secretary wishes to carry out the spirit of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recommendations, and to pass a real measure of decentralisation, 
he should constitute a single Board of Visitors for all the Convict 
Prisons. A Board of Visitors of this character would be infinitely 
preferable to the five petty local committees which the Home 
Secretary’s Bill proposes to set up. It is to be recollected that the 
Convict Prison population differs essentially in composition from the 
local prison population, and therefore cannot be treated on exactly the 
same lines. It is not drawn, like the local prison population, from 
the locality in which the prison is situated. It is a population which 
is drawn from all parts of England and Wales, and it is absurd to make 
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prisoners, recruited from all parts of the country, subject to the juris- 
diction or supervision of local justices of the peace, or local magnates 
who happen to reside near convict institutions. The Home Secretary 
would find a single Board of Visitors infinitely more useful to him in 
the practical administration of Convict Prisons than five petty local 
boards. <A single board would be a more important, and, therefore, 
a more dignified body. It would have a wider range of vision, for its 
operations would not be confined to one prison, but would include 
them all. Its suggestions and recommendations would be based on a 
wider experience. Its inspection would be more efficient, because it 
would be compelled to compare and contrast differences of local 
practice in the various Convict Prisons. J inally, and perhaps most 
important of all, such a Board would enjoy a much greater measure 
of public confidence than a merely local board, because it would be 
likely to command the services of better men. If a Board of this 
kind is established, its powers and duties should not be made a mere 
matter of definition by prison rules. These powers and duties should 
be defined by Parliament itself. 

I now come to that part of the Home Secretary’s Bill which deals 
with local prisons. It may be useful to state that the local prisons 
are, in the main, the old county prisons, which were handed over to 
the central authorities by Act of Parliament in 1877. These local 
prisons are fifty-six in number, and about 150,000 prisoners are sent 
to them in the course of the year. The sentences of local prisoners 
range froma single day to two years. When these prisons were 
placed under the control of the Home Secretary, certain small powers 
were reserved for the county magistrates who used to control them. 
These powers are exercised by a body technically known as the 
Visiting Committee of Prisons, composed of county magistrates. In 
practice it has been found exceedingly difficult to get these Visiting 
Committees to take much interest in prison administration. It was 
felt that the Act of 1877 had shorn them of their powers and dignity, 
and, except in rare cases, local interest in prison administration 
unfortunately came to an end. Mr. Gladstone’s Committee, faithful 
to its policy of decentralisation, made several suggestions with the 
object of improving the status of the Visiting Committees. Most of 
these suggestions are perfectly feasable, but they were, as a rule, 
objected to by the Prison Commissioners, with the .result that the 
duties of the Visiting Committee, as set forth in the draft regulations 
accompanying the Prisons Bill, remain practically the same as before ; 
and these committees will be more than human if they take a greater 
interest in prison affairs in the future than they have done in the 
past. So far, then, as the regulations attached to the Prisons Bill 
affect the local magistrates, the admitted evils of the present central- 
ised system will remain as acute as ever. 
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Another step in the direction of decentralisation was proposed by 
the Gladstone Committee, which the Home Secretary also ignores in 
his Bill; that is to say, the appointment of an independent inspector. 
In a secret service such as the Prison Department, which has the lives 
and liberties of so many thousands of human beings practically at its 
mercy, it is obviously inadvisable that too much power should be 
concentrated in any one set of paid officials. One of the most con- 
spicuous blots on the Centralising Act of 1877, was the destruction of 
the admirably balanced distribution of power which existed between 
the local and the central authorities in the conduct of prison adminis- 
tration. Before 1877 the local prisons were administered by the 
county magistrates. But as a check on the powers of the magistrates, 
these establishments were all subject to inspection by the Home 
Office, representing the country at large. The Act of 1877 com- 
pletely revolutionised this arrangement. Administrative as well as 
inspectorial power was concentrated in the Home Secretary, to an 
extent which has no parallel in any other department of the State. 
To save appearances, as Sir Godfrey Lushington, the late Permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department, pointed out in his 
evidence before the Departmental Committee, the county magistrates 
were given a sort of vague authority. But for all practical purposes, 
as I know from personal experience, administrative as well as inspec- 
torial power was absolutely in the hands of a body of four officials 
at the Home Office, described in the Act as Prison Commissioners. 
If the inspectorate had been allowed to remain independent, the old 
healthy balance of power between inspection and administration would 
have been retained under new conditions. But when the county 
magistrates were destroyed, the independent inspectorate was destroyed 
along with them, and both were buried in the same dishonoured grave. 
The prison inspectors, under the existing system, are not independent 
inspectors at all; they are merely the subordinates and servants of 
the Commissioners. In many cases they owe their position to the 
Commissioners, and it is easy to understand all the obligations which 
such a debt entails. What has been the result of all these revolu- 
tionary proceedings in the sphere of prison administration? Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his speech in opposition to the Prisons Bill of 1877, 
predicted them with remarkable foresight. Inspection, which used to 
be a reality under the old system, became hollow and perfunctory 
under the new. In the very mild language of Mr. Gladstone’s 
report, “ inspection assumed a somewhat routine and formal character.” 
The Home Secretary lost touch of the actual facts of prison adminis- 
tration. As the report says, the government of prisons practically fell 
into the hands of the Commissioners, and the Home Secretary only 
became acquainted with those matters which were specially referred 
to him by them. 

It is not in accordance with the public interest that the Home 
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Secretary should be entirely dependent on the Prison Commissioners 
for all his information on prison affairs. It was shown before the 
Prisons Committee that the information which the Home Secretary 
placed before the House of Commons as to the condition of the London 
prisons was not to be trusted. It was stated in the House that there 
was ample accommodation in these establishments. But when the 
facts came out before the Committee it was seen that this statement 
was inaccurate from top to bottom, and that some of the London 
prisons were seriously overcrowded. Misstatements of this kind 
would be impossible if the administration was held in check and kept 
up to the mark by an independent inspectorate. This was what the 
Prison Committee felt, and they put their ideas into practical shape 
by proposing that the subordinate inspectorate should be abolished, 
and the independent inspectorate re-established. The adoption of 
this proposal would have restored that healthy balance of forces 
which was so effective under the old system, and which has been 
considered so essential by every political thinker where the welfare of 
human beings is at stake. It is probable that this fundamental 
reform is omitted by the Home Secretary in deference to the “‘ Obser- 
vations of the Prison Commissioners on the recommendations of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Committee.” If this is so, it must be pointed out that 
these observations are in many particulars extremely inaccurate. 
Here are a few instances. It is not accurate to say that prisoners 
were transferred from one prison to another without unnecessary 
delay. If this had been done there would have been no overcrowding 
of the London prisons. It is not accurate to say that prisoners did 
not lose marks when they were ill. It is not accurate to say that 
teaching prisoners in class was the rule. It is not accurate to say 
that it was, or is now, the practice to inform a prisoner that he will 
get library books if he asks for them. ‘The Commissioners’ rules for 
the education of prisoners assert distinctly “‘ that no prisoner in the 
first stage will be allowed instruction or the use of library books.” 
As a matter of fact, at the time the Observations of the Commissioners 
were placed before the Home Secretary, no prisoner was entitled to 
library books till he had entered the third stage ; or, in other words, 
till he had begun his third month in prison. It will be seen from 
these facts that the Commissioners are, to a large extent, ignorant of 
the working of the system which they control, and their word is not 
to be accepted as final on such an important matter as an independent 
inspectorate. The object of this proposal is to decentralise an over- 
centralised system, to distribute responsibility, to establish a healthy 
balance of power within the administration, to make accurate infor- 
mation accessible to the Home Secretary, and through him to the 
public at large. Until a proposal of this character becomes part of 
the law of the land the administration of prisons will not enjoy public 
confidence, and will not deserve to enjoy it. 
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Thus far I have dealt with that portion of the Prisons Bill which 
is concerned with the higher branches of administration. I now pro- 
pose to say something of the clauses in it, and the regulations attached 
to it, which affect the daily life of the prisoner. The Bill proposes 
two changes which will undoubtedly be beneficial, and it is strange 
that they have not been adopted long before. A very large propor- 
tion of the local prison population is composed of persons committed 
to prison in default of payment of a fine. Many of these people 
would be able to pay half the amount, or sometimes three-quarters of 
the amount, but because they cannot afford to pay to the uttermost 
farthing they must go to prison and serve the whole of their sentence. 
In the Prisons Bill it is proposed to shorten the offenders’ stay in 
prison by one half if he can pay half his fine, and to make the dura- 
tion of his sentence depend on the proportion of the fine he is able to 
pay. This excellent proposal comes from Sir Charles Cameron’s Com- 
mittee on the treatment of offenders. If it becomes law it will 
diminish the prison population, it will be a saving to the Treasury, 
and it will shorten the debilitating process which the prison popula- 
tion at present undergoes. The second change which the Bill pro- 
poses, consists in allowing prisoners sentenced to nine months and 
over to earn a remission of their sentence equal to one-fourth of its 
duration. This system is in operation among prisoners under sentence 
of penal servitude, but it does not as yet apply to persons sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and under. If the remission system 
becomes part of the local prison code, it will tend to decrease illness 
in prisons, and to decrease the very high ratio of insanity which at 
present prevails among the local prison population. Offences against 
prison regulations are now very frequently punished by diminishing 
the amount of a prisoner’s food. As Dr. Baer, the eminent authority 
on prison hygiene, points out, insanity often follows the infliction 
of these punishments. If the Home Secretary’s Bill passes, offences 
against prison discipline will be dealt with, in many cases, by with- 
holding remission of sentence, rather than by inflicting dietary punish- 
ment with all its pernicious results. The power to earn a remission 
of sentence is also a precious element of hope amid the general gloom 
and deadness of a prisoner’s life. It seems a pity that the Home 
Secretary, while he is about it, does not extend the principle to a 
larger proportion of the prison population. Last year the total 
number of prisoners committed to local prisons amounted in round 
numbers to 148,000. Only 2,000 of these prisoners will be affected 
by the new remission scheme. If the scheme were extended so as to 
affect all prisoners with a six month’s sentence, it would embrace a 
population of between five and six thousand prisoners. Even this, it 
will be seen, is a small number compared to the total annual admis- 
sions to prison. 

The only remaining proposal in the Home Secretary’s Bill which 
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opens out important considerations, is the classification of offenders. 
In local prisons classification is beset with many difficulties, and some 
of these difficulties cannot be altogether overcome. In large prisons 
the principle of classification can be made to some extent a reality ; 
in small ones it must always more or less remain a classification in 
name. On the other hand, small prisons possess the inestimable 
advantage of admitting of individualisation, which, after all, is pre- 
ferable to a mere mechanical system of classification. Classification, 
unless it is followed up by individualisation, loses most of its value ; 
and with the existing staff, individualisation in large prisons is an 
impossibility. In the large prisons, as Mr. Gladstone’s Committee 
pointed out, the whole staff is undermanned, and until this grave 
defect is remedied the classification proposals of the Prisons Bill will 
do no practical good. In fact, the whole position of the prison staff 
requires re-consideration. In too many cases the warders are them- 
selves treated by the authorities on very much the same footing as the 
criminal prisoners. Secret reports can be made against them, which 
destroy their humble career. High ideals of conduct and duty are 
set before them in the new prison regulations, but until a warder’s 
position is made safer and more honourable, his first object in the 
future, as in the past, will be to keep a clean sheet. In connection 
with the subject of classification, Mr. Gladstone’s Committee directed 
attention to a class of prisoners which has increased considerably in 
recent years, namely, feeble-minded prisoners. One of the medical 
witnesses estimated the numbers of this class at from two to three 
per cent. of the prison population. In addition to this class the 
prison population also contains a considerable percentage of inmates 
who are not weak-minded, but may be described as in a condition of 
mental instability. One of the heads of the Prussian prison admi- 
nistration estimates that this class constitutes about ten per cent. of 
the prison population. Many of them are habitual criminals, although 
some have been convicted for the first time, and convicted as a rule 
for offences against the person. Cellular imprisonment has a baneful 
effect upon prisoners of this type. It is from their ranks that most 
of the prison lunatics proceed. Prisoners of this class, if subjected 
to celiular confinement, are addicted to uncontrollable outbursts of 
violence, when they do not go completely mad, or madness seizes 
them soon after their release. A man of this type, whom I knew 
very well, was liberated from one of the London prisons last May. 
After he had been at liberty for two or three weeks, he was arrested, 
and committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court, for the murder 
of two women at Deptford, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. 
At the trial this criminal was declared insane, as was evident from his 
whole demeanour, and he is now an inmate of Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum. It is most essential, in the interests of public 
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security, that prison discipline, in the shape of the cellular system, 
should not be applied to prisoners of this type. But I see no clear 
recognition of this type of prisoner in the Home Secretary’s new 
regulations affecting the medical department. If this type of 
prisoner was clearly recognised, and certified as unsuitable for cellular 
confinement, the high rate of insanity which at present disfigures our 
prison returns would undoubtedly be diminished, and some of the 
atrocious crimes for which discharged prisoners are now responsible 
would never occur. 

The remaining regulations accompanying the Prisons Bill contain 
nothing distinctively new, and will do nothing towards rationalising 
prison treatment, or reducing the dimensions of recidivism. In fact, 
these regulations are for the most part a literal reproduction of the 
rules already in existence. The general rules at present before the 
House of Commons are drawn up in order to enable the authorities 
at the Home Office to make special rules. It is on these special rules 
that a prisoner’s lot for the most part depends. The general rule, 
for instance, enacts that provision shall be made for the instruction 
of prisoners; the special rule, among other things, provides that the 
amount of instruction shall consist of twenty minutes twice a week. 
In this case it is the special rule, and not the general rule, which is 
of importance. The general rule provides that each prison shall 
have a library; the special rule says that no prisoner shall be 
allowed a book from this library till he has been a month in prison. 
Here, again, it is the special rule which most intimately affects the 
conditions of prison life. All the general rules at present before 
Parliament might be subjected to a similar examination with similar 
results. But enough has been said to show that it is the special, and 
not the general rules, which afford an insight into the heart of prison 
life. In the House of Commons the other day the Home Secretary 
said he does not see his way to make these special rules public. But 
they are far too important to be kept secret, and they are not kept 
secret in any community except our own. Only a few weeks ago the 
eminent head of the Italian prison administration sent me a copy of 
all the rules relating to the treatment of prisoners in the Italian 
prisons. ‘The whole of the rules relating to Prussian prison adminis- 
tration are also public property, and can be purchased for a few 
shillings. It is somewhat remarkable that this should be the only 
country in which prison rules are shrouded in secrecy and mystery. 
Prison treatment, like every other department of life in this country, 
must ultimately derive its sanction from public opinion, and it is 
contrary to all the traditions of English justice that any section of 
the population, however degraded, should be governed by regulations 
which the public are not permitted to see. 


Wiii1amM Doveias Morrison. 
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FEMALE 


Amonc the recommendations of Mr. Asquith’s Prison Committee, 
made in their Report in April, 1895, were several which had special 
reference to female prisoners. A few have been carried out by the 
authorities, and I believe others are under consideration, but the 
most important and far-reaching have been quietly ignored. The 
small number of women in our prisons as compared with the number 
of men partly accounts for this neglect, since it is difficult to try 
experiments unless there is sufficient material to experiment upon. 
Taking the Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors 
of Convict Prisons for the year ended 31st March, 1897, we find the 
daily average population of the local prisons was 11,570 males and 
2,417 females, or nearly five times as many men as women. In the 
convict prisons the numbers were 3,089 males and 202 females, 
or more than fifteen times as many men as women. In ten local 
prisons the average daily population of females does not exceed five, 
and there are only four, namely, Holloway, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Wormwood Scrubs, where it exceeds 100. But although this 
may account for neglect, it does not justify it. If there were a real 
desire to reform the system of prison treatment for women, we should 
find something being done at the large centres, and approved methods 
being gradually extended to the smaller prisons. In cases of 
lengthened imprisonment it might be worth while to transfer women 
to prisons specially adapted for their reformatory treatment; and 
much good might also be secured by training female warders in large 
prisons, and letting them spread the light by being appointed to 
superior positions in small prisons. The fact is that our prison 
administration is entirely in the hands of men, and partly from 
ignorance of the wants and characteristics of women, and partly from 
fear of doing more harm than good, the Commissioners turn a deaf 
ear to suggestions of radical reform. The matrons are often clever, 
experienced women, but, like most salaried officials, they know it is 
their wisest policy to obey orders without making suggestions. A 
few ladies have been invited to act as visitors, and no doubt their aid 
in finding employment for discharged prisoners may be useful. But 
there is no arrangement whereby the experience of trained and 
efficient women can be brought to bear upon and modify the policy 
of the Commissioners. An occasional conference or committee of 
prison matrons, at which certain questions could be submitted for 
their consideration, and the appointment of a lady as assistant 
medical officer in each of the four large prisons already mentioned, 
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would be useful. There should also be appointed female inspectors 
or visitors—not volunteers, but responsible servants of the Home 
Office, whose duty it should be to visit all the prisons used for females 
or juvenile prisoners, and report to the Commissioners at frequent 
and regular intervals. The suggestions of such women would very 
soon open the eyes of the Commissioners to the pressing need of 
change, and I believe the decrease of the female prison population 
would be the almost immediate result. It is not that the Commis- 
sioners do not intend to do the best that is possible for female 
criminals; it is that they are entirely ignorant of what is wanted. 
Their chief attention is claimed by the 15,000 men in their keeping, 
and the 3,000 women are managed on the principle of “let well 
alone.” The inspectors report that the arrangements for food, 
clothing, prison occupations, and other routine matters are correctly 
carried out, and that is considered enough. In the meantime, the 
statistics prove that, out of every three women who came into prison 
under sentence during the year ended March 31st, 1897, nearly two had 
been in prison before. About one-half of the men convicted during 
the same period had been in prison before; but these figures do not 
sufficiently indicate the difference. Women, more than men, receive 
numerous short sentences, and sometimes come into prison several 
times in the course of one year. The real fact is, that women, 
instead of being reformed by prison treatment, are dragged down by 
it, and that our system, planned carefully, with the best intentions, is 
really calculated to manufacture habitual criminals and drunkards. 
The most pressing need is to remove habitual drunkards from 
the local prisons. Some measure for the treatment of inebriates 
has been promised more than once, but none has been introduced. 
There are essential differences between the problems of treating male 
and female inebriates, and they should be included in separate Bills. 
The female habitual drunkard is not a wage-earner, and is of no 
manner of use in her home. She degrades the life of our cities, and 
is the cause of law-breaking in others. She should be locked up in a 
hospital, not for a fixed term, but until the medical superintendent 
considers she is cured of the disease of drunkenness. During treat- 
ment she should work for her maintenance, and when discharged, 
trouble and even expense should be incurred to guard her from the 
first temptation of finding herself free from control. At present we 
fill our cells with the poor creatures who are diseased, and often 
insane, and who refuse the prison fare during the few days of their 
sentence, being generally sick from the effects of alcohol. We dis- 
charge them after this practical starvation, and they are met at the 
prison gate by old associates. One old offender said to me that when 
she left Holloway she seldom got past “‘ Holloway Castle” (the public- 
house), and never beyond the “Angel.” Could a more clever plan be 
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devised for confirming a habit of drinking spirits than locking a 
person up in a dull cell for three days, with unsuitable food, and then 
letting her loose into a city of gin-palaces? The Prison Commis- 
sioners are not to blame for this blunder. It is the fault of the 
legislature. 

The change which ranks next in importance to the clearing out of 
inebriates from ordinary prisons is that which is sorely needed in 
prison occupations. Female prisoners are employed in what may be 
called the domestic work of the prison, and in certain industries such 
as laundry work and needlework. The nature of the employment, 
as far as I can find out, is quite haphazard. Various circumstances 
determine it independently of any rational principle whatever. It is 
quite certain the choice is not made with a view to punishment. 
Oakum-picking has been discarded, and Colonel Garsia, in his evidence 
before the Departmental Committee, seemed to think that within 
certain limits a prisoner chose her own employment (Jinutes of 
Evidence, p. 219). Again, the statistics show that there is no con- 
sistent plan of choosing the most paying industries, with a view to 
lessening the cost of maintenance. The laundry at Strangeways 
Prison, in Manchester, is the most profitable of all the female 
industries, but for years it has been left alone in its glory, whilst the 
convicts at Woking were wasting their time in comparatively valueless 
twine-spinning ; and in numerous local prisons unskilled needlework 
was allowed to hold the field. Is it, then, a pure reformatory system 
that the Commissioners have in view? In this case they might 
either employ the prisoners with the purpose of improving their 
physical and moral condition during the sentence, or they might 
train them for respectable employment in the future. But neither 
plan is discernible. As for improving their physical condition, 
nothing is done beyond the regularity of diet, and the ventilation and 
cleanliness demanded by public opinion in every institution. There 
is no exercise except the dreary round in the prison-yard. Gardening 
is a brilliant exception, and such industries as laundry work neces- 
sitate a very heated atmosphere during working hours. As an 
example of the hideous mistakes which may be made by kindly- 
disposed men if they turn a deaf ear to female criticism, I may men- 
tion that female prisoners with infants are denied the change of air 
and scene afforded to their fellow prisoners in the associated work- 
rooms, and are confined all day in their cells, with a little needlework 
and the baby. The results of such an arrangement as regards the 
treatment of the infant will be obvious to any experienced woman. 
The irritability of mother and child, the dirty state of the cell, the 
irregular feeding, and the effect on the health of a nursing mother in 
such close confinement, are so undesirable that it is astonishing that 
medical officers have not long ago reported upon the point. When 
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the baby is nine months old it is taken from its mother, and sent to 
the father, or, failing him, to the workhouse. If the prisoner loves 
her child, this separation is a torture outside the sentence of the 
Court, and ought not to be tolerated in a country which boasts of the 
abolition of slavery. The Commissioners say they are considering 
this matter, but without delay the rules should be modified so as to 
ensure adequate change and exercise for a mother and infant. 

Our prison system in regard to the moral improvement of female 
prisoners is even more unsatisfactory than in regard to their physical 
health. The visits of the chaplain are made in the presence of a 
warder, who stands at the door, keys in hand. If any good is to be 
done by visiting, female Scripture-readers should be appointed, and 
they should be selected with a tolerant appreciation of the fact that 
a large proportion of our prison population have their early associa- 
tions rooted in Nonconformity. The Commissioners at present 
recognise only the Church of England and Roman Catholicism. A 
little while ago a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
present Home Secretary to inquire into the education and moral 
training of prisoners, and no Protestant Nonconformist was put upon 
it. Prisoners who recollect Nonconformist influences during their 
early youth and happiest years might be deeply touched by religious 
teaching of the sort to awaken those old recollections. The formal 
service and often incomprehensible sermon offered them in chapel 
only arouse ridicule, and actually injure them by adding irreverence 
to carelessness. I venture to think the Nonconformist churches are 
greatly to blame for the apathy they have shown in asserting their 
rights of entrance within our prison walls. If they had demanded 
entrance the public would certainly have supported them, and the 
hands of the Commissioners would have been forced. ‘The education 
given in our prisons is quite elementary, and is not calculated to 
have much effect in awakening the intellect or widening the sym- 
pathies of a prisoner. On the whole, there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose for a moment that the daily routine of prison life has been 
sketched out with the idea of moral reform. 

Lastly, can we find any logical intention of fitting the prisoners 
for a future respectable career? Without hesitation anyone who 
looks through the Blue Books will answer No. Of all employments 
domestic service is least suited to a woman who has lost her character. 
Yet numbers of female prisoners learn nothing in prison that will be 
useful to them, unless they are housekeepers on their own account 
or enter domestic service. Laundry work, except of a specially skilled 
kind, brings young women into the companionship of a very low 
class. Yet this is the industry which seems particularly favoured at 
the present moment for prisons and rescue homes. In some prisons 
women are employed in industries which after their release must be 
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utterly useless to them, such as twine-spinning and whitewashing. 
The fact is there is no plan whatever in the choice of female indus- 
tries. The Commissioners have never worked out the subject or 
brought their reason to bear upon it. In the first place the wants 
of the prison are considered. It is thought economical for the 
prisoners to do all that is required instead of paying tor free work. 
This is carried to such an extreme that prisoners on strict diet are 
told off to cook meals for the warders. A woman who has not tasted 
tea for six months has to pour the boiling water on the fragrant 
leaf, and is punished when a few tea ieaves are found concealed in 
her pocket. She is living on brown bread and the prison broth, and 
she is expected to fry sausages without pilfering. Such a policy of 
penny wise and pound foolish should be abandoned for good and all. 
Nor is it even penny wise, for if warders were trained as they should 
be, the young ones could easily be employed for service at the 
warders’ mess. Rough washing of prison clothes and prison floors, 
whitewashing, and other work of a similar kind, are of no use what- 
ever in fitting a woman to earn her living when she comes out of 
prison. What she requires to learn is a skilled trade carefully chosen 
with a knowledge of her antecedents and her natural capabilities. 
3y such means many prisoners would leave the gates never to return, 
and the extra cost would be quickly balanced by a decrease of prison 
population. 

The last point I want to write about is of great and pressing 
importance, and I fear it is one which the authorities will be very 
slow to take up. The female prison staff needs radical reform. It 
is astonishing how efficient the matrons and warders are, considering 
the conditions under which they work. In the first place, their hours 
are too long and their rest is insufficient. The day beginning at 
6 a.M., with certain intervals of rest and meals, seems well enough 
on paper, but it is cruelly extended when a batch of prisoners comes 
in late—an occurrence very frequent in city prisons. The men have 
much better arrangements than the women for night service, for I 
only know of one case where there is the equivalent of a night 
watchman on the female side. Hence a warder after the long day’s 
work is liable to be awakened by the bell of a fractious prisoner. 
Then, again, the opportunities for complete mental change are totally 
inadequate for women working under a great strain. When a matron 
leaves her prison for her short annual holiday, there is no deputy 
matron to take her place even in a large prison. The plan of having 
a few experienced chief female warders to travel from one prison to 
another to relieve the staff in holiday time is well worth consideration. 
In such prisons as are situated at a distance from a large town the 
warders have very little opportunity of real change from week to 
week, and the want of family life makes this much more injurious 
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to the female staff than to the male. A warder living with his wife 
and family, and hearing of the children’s progress at school, and 
entertaining a friend or two, spends a very different sort of evening 
from the matron in her lonely little home, when the prison-help has 
gone back to her cell and the door and shutters are closed; or than 
the warders in the female quarters, talking prison gossip and prison 
grievances over the fire in their common sitting-room. The answer 
of the authorities is, of course, that numberless applications are made 
for every vacancy, and that the service is most popular. Every paid 
service is popular in these days, especially for women. But it is not 
enough to show that candidates abound and that warders cling to 
the service. The more important question is whether the women 
appointed are really suited to the work required of them, namely, 
the improvement of the criminals in their charge. If the warders 
are tired in body and mind they cannot exercise a good influence on 
the prisoners. Short hours, comfortable feeding and housing, and 
plenty of wholesome recreation, are the conditions most likely to 
attract and keep warders of the right sort with sunny tempers, bright 
hopeful spirits, and bubbling over with originality. Here and there 
a matron is found with these characteristics, and then her prison 
becomes a brilliant example, and one feels that all the other matrons 
should be brought to study it. Generally speaking, the warders are 
good, trustworthy, punctual workers, with the curse of overwork and 
monotony stamped on their features and in their very gait. 

The selection of female warders has hitherto been made with 
absolute disregard to any industrial training. . Except in one or two 
exceptional cases no demand has been made for technical knowledge 
in any shape. A matron requiring a warder to superintend the 
workroom has one sent to her with an excellent character from the 
local clergyman and so forth, but no knowledge whatever of cutting 
out or any of the skilled requirements of a forewoman. The results 
are that the matron has to train the new warder as well as she can, 
and when she has done it with infinite pains the work is still of very 
poor quality. Nearly everything done in our prisons by the female 
prisoners is amateur work, and the consequence is that the workers 
cannot earn good wages when they come out. They are already 
handicapped by loss of character, and it is no wonder if they go on 
slipping downwards into the miserable class of habitual criminals. 

To sum up:I say, without fear of exaggeration, that the whole of 
our system of prison administration, so far as it affects female 
criminals, requires overhauling, and the statistics published by the 
Commissioners prove it beyond doubt. The system of the future 
will be something of this kind. There will be hospitals in healthy 
districts for inebriates. They will be managed by doctors, and 
facilities will exist for plenty of open-air exercise. As far as their 
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health will permit the inmates will maintain themselves by indus- 
trial work. Our prisons will be much smaller than at present, chiefly 
because of the absence of inebriates, but also because we shall no longer 
manufacture habitual criminals as we are now doing. These smaller 
prisons will be staffed by competent trained women, who will not 
have their vitality sapped by overwork, nor their tempers spoiled by 
dull monotony. The prisoners will be treated as individuals, and 
not as mere items in a huge crowd. The best that isin them will 
be carefully cultivated by moral and by industrial teaching, and they 
will be launched into the world with the caution that is necessary for 
those who have been accustomed to strict discipline. They will also 
be equipped with the knowledge of some handicraft which will ensure 
them at least a chance of living respectably. The handicrafts taught 
will not be the result of mere chance, but will be selected after consul- 
tation with the Prisoners’ Aid Society of the district, or other persons 
likely to be helpful. Instead of aiming at saving a halfpenny here 
anda halfpenny there, the much larger economy will be kept in sight 
of permanently lessening the supply of female criminals. Legisla- 
tion is needed for the proper treatment of the inebriates, but for other 
reforms all we want is a sufficiently strong public opinion to force the 
Prison Commissioners to consider the question as a whole, and to act 


in accordance with the dictates of common sense. If the prisons Bill, 
now before Parliament, becomes law, they will have increased power 
to introduce reform, and the interest aroused by the debates on the 
measure will enable them to dip into the national pocket for such 
necessary expenses as cheerful nurseries for the babies in jail, and an 
efficient staff of female warders. 


Eviza OrMeE. 
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Tue average man—the “ man in the street,” as the journalist of to- 
day calls him—has no clear notion of the affairs of the County 
Court. He reads occasional paragraphs in the evening papers of some 
amusing incident, in which the humour of the Plaintiff or Defendant 
is capped by the humour of the playful and learned Judge, and the 
humour of the reporter, displayed in his dramatic character sketch of 
the litigants, is the chief motive for the record of the case. I have 
often been told that my work must be very amusing, that I must see 
a great deal of life, and that County Court cases seem very enter- 
taining, and I have come to the conclusion that those of the public 
who never enter a County Court, or read any sane record of its every- 
day work, which is too often dull, wearisome, and painful, and no fit 
material for paragraphs and head-lines, live in the belief that the 
occupation of a Judge of a County Court is a legal form of small 
beer and skittles, at which the Judge’s part is to preside with free 
and easy good humour, and settle disputes with as much wit and 
readiness as he happens to possess. No one who has any experience 
of the actual proceedings of the Courts would recognise such a picture 
as in any way portraying the facts of the case. Here in Manchester and 
Salford we are able to divide the work of the Courts into two classes, and 
to keep them distinct from each other. One containing a not important 
number of Bankruptey, High Court, and other cases, in which the 
litigants are of the same class and have the same legal assistance as 
in the High Court. The main differences between the High Court 
and the County Court in the conduct of such actions, being the sim- 
plicity of the procedure, and the rapidity and punctuality of trial in 
the inferior Court. The second, and to my mind the more important, 
if less interesting class of cases, being the large mass of debt collecting 
cases under £20, which were the original work of Courts created by 
the legislature for the “ better securing the payment of small debts.” 
The first class of work is a somewhat onerous compliment to the 
ability with which the County Courts of the country are worked, but 
the second class ought always, it seems to me, to be the chief interest 
and care of County Court Officials. And in the work connected with 
this smaller class of cases, the chief result of my experience has been 
a dull sense of the enormous mass of misery and wretchedness it is one’s 
duty to cause, and the despondent feeling that of necessity oppresses one 
in the presence of misfortune, that one can sympathize with, but not to 
any material extent alleviate. I should like, therefore, if it be possible 
to bring home to the average citizen, the hopeless and almost de- 
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grading position of the insolvent poor, and to suggest for his con- 
sideration some of the lines upon which their position might be 
improved, and some of the reforms which, with or without legislation, 
might assist in bringing about that improvement. 

To begin with, one may state that there are over a million cases 
entered every year in County Courts, to recover debts under £20, 
and it will give some idea of how few cases are seriously disputed 
when I state, that there are only between eleven and twelve thousand 
eases in which the Plaintiff fails to succeed, and these latter figures 
refer to all cases up to and above the £50 limit. Many cases get 
settled, some plaints never get served, but I have no doubt that one 
is well within the mark in stating that 98 per cent. of cases under 
£20 result in judgment for the Plaintiff. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Court is to this extent a collecting agency rather than a Court for 
the determination of disputes, and it is, in this respect, that its 
machinery should be examined. Few who do not know by personal 
experience, something of the life of the poorer class of working men 
and women, recognise the enormous extent to which they live and 
have their being on credit. The extent to which credit is given, and 
recklessly given, to men, women, and children, by the competing trades- 
men who supply the working classes, would be an absurdity if it did 
not lead to so much misery. As Judge Chalmers put it in an epigram 
born of his wide experience of the insolvent poor: “ They marry on 
credit to repent on Judgment Summonses.” 

Now the two main causes of this reckless system of credit are :— 
(1) the keen competition among tradesmen; (2) the existence of 
imprisonment for debt. It is not advisable here to say much of 
trade competition. If it were a competition to sell the best goods 
at the most reasonable price it would perhaps be healthy enough, 
but it seems to be rather a competition to give the longest credit for 
the most inferior article. The largest classes of competitors are the 
money lenders, the credit drapers, or “‘Scotchmen,” the travelling 
jewellers, the furniture hirer, and all those firms who tout their 
goods round the streets for sale by small weekly instalments. 
These of necessity give reckless credit, and, equally of necessity, 
collect their monies with much suffering to their poorer class of 
customers. It seems fairly clear that to a working man on small 
weekly wages, no credit can be given in any commercial sense. A. 
tradesman if he gives credit at all to such a man, ought to give it 
upon the ground that he has reason to believe that he is an honest 
man who can and will pay his debts. As a matter of fact, the two 
chief reasons, or rather, excuses, for giving credit are both somewhat 
weak. ‘Tradesmen will tell you that they have given a man credit 
either because he was in receipt of good wages or because he was 
out of work. In the first case they ought clearly to insist upon 
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cash, and the workman ought to get the advantage of a cash price, 
and in the second case they should only give credit if they know 
the character of the man, unless, of course, they choose to call it 
charity, with which the County Court has nothing to do. But in 
truth, credit is given without enquiry, recklessly and equally to those 
in work and out of work, for necessities, luxuries, and inutilities, 
and given at a price which includes the profit of the credit giver, his 
costs of making weekly collections, the costs of his debt collector or 
solicitor, and ultimately a considerable tribute towards the main- 
tenance of the County Court. 

Now all this is only possible because of the second factor in our 
treatment of the insolvent poor, namely, imprisonment for debt. The 
insolvent rich—if we may use such a phrase—do not nowadays fear 
imprisonment for debt. At the expense of a few pounds borrowed 
from a friend, they file their petition in bankruptcy and shake them- 
selves free of all their creditors as if by magic; for not being traders 
their discharge is of little importance to them, and they go absolutely 
unpunished. I set down a few cases from the Annual Report of the 
Board of Trade for comparison with some other cases, which I propose 
to set out later— 


‘‘ Bristol. No. 64, of 1896. 
Liabilities expected to rank . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ £36,631 
Probable value of assets on realisation . 3 100 ”’ 


Debtor, younger son of a duke. Creditors, mostly money-lenders and 
tradesmen. His expenditure, which included losses by betting, 
largely exceeded his income, and knowledge of his insolvent position 
for some considerable period was admitted. 


‘Kingston. No. 21, of 1896. 
Liabilities expected to rank . ‘ . . ; £21,741 
Probable value of assets on realisation . ° ° 667” 


Debtor, formerly in the army, lived on his wife’s income, lost money 
in Stock Exchange speculations and betting. No income except 
£135 derived under marriage settlement. 


“No. 471, of 1896. 
Liabilities expected to rank ; ° ° ° £298,166 
Probable value of assets on realisation ‘ . 1,700 ”’ 


Debtor, a peer At the time of his succeeding to estates in 1864 his 
liabilities were £30,000, and have apparently continued to increase 
in consequence of his expenditure being larger than his income. His 
discharge was suspended three years on account of unjustifiable 
extravagance in living. 

These are samples of the glorious achievements of the insolvent 
rich. Now let us turn to the shorter and simpler annals of the 
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For them the maxim, “ Si non habet in aere luat in 
corpore,’ is still a living truth, only they hear it as quoted to me 
once by a poor woman in the words of some Scotch draper: “ If 
I canna ’ave yer brass I'll tak yer body.” The law is not the same 
for the speculator who lives extravagantly above his income to the 
injury of his creditors and the working man on five-and-twenty 
shillings a week who fails to live within his means. The latter is 
only in a very limited sense the creature of bankruptcy. The luxury 
of legal insolvency is almost denied to him. He is ordered to pay 
his creditor, and the costs his creditor has incurred in obtaining 
judgment, and the fees of the County Court, at so many shillings 
a month, and if he fails to pay his instalments his creditor proceeds, 
at further cost to the debtor, to collect them by means of a judgment 
summons. Then, upon proof that he has or has had the means to 
pay the instalments due, he is committed to prison for default. Few 
citizens, I think, recognise the number of persons who are thus com- 
mitted to prison. In 1895' no less than 275,423 summonses were 
issued, 166,875 heard, 93,041 warrants issued, and 8,375 debtors 
actually imprisoned. Nor can it be granted that of those who pay 
between the issue of the summonses and the day of imprisonment, all, 
or nearly all, are in a position to pay, in the sense of possessing 
surplus money sufficient to discharge the debt. Friends and relatives 
come to the rescue, fresh credit is obtained to pay off the old debt, 
and thus the result of a committal order is too often to thrust the 
unfortunate debter one step deeper into the slough of insolvency in 
which he is already sinking beyond recovery. At the same time it is 
of no use railing at the system. The Select Committee of 1893 
reported generally in favour of it, mainly, I think, because the 
working class themselves uphold it. They uphold it for one reason— 
and a powerful one—because without imprisonment for debt there 
would be no reckless credit, and without reckless credit there would 
be no possibility of prolonging a strike after their own accumulated 
funds began to give way. All that any individual Judge can do 
is to administer the system with as much sympathy and mercy 
as is compatible with its honest working, without prejudice to his 
right of private protest as a citizen against its social iniquity. 

Having now pointed out the position of the small debtor in the 
County Court I want to draw attention to an existing system of 
small Bankruptcies known as Administration Orders which are very 
little used or appreciated by either the Courts or by debtors, but 
which with some improvements might do much to mitigate the evils 
of the existing system of imprisonment and check the recklessness 
with which credit is given to the poor. 


insolvent poor. 


(1) The figures of 1895 are given because on Jan. 1, i898, when this was revised, no 
ther figures were then published. 
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This Administration Order was the creation of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1883, and in a few words the system may be thus described : 
Where a debtor has judgment against him in a County Court and 
is unable to satisfy it forthwith, and alleges that his whole indebted- 
ness does not exceed £50, he may file a request for an Administra- 
tion Order. In this request he gives a full list of all his creditors 
with particulars of their debts and states whether or not he proposes to 
pay them in full and by what monthly or other instalments. Notice 
is given to creditors of the date of hearing, and on that day the Judge 
either makes or refuses the order or makes a modified order at his 
discretion. If a majority in number and value of the creditors dis- 
sent, no order less than 20s. in the £ can be made, and in no case 
may payments extend over a period of six years. As soon as the 
order iis made all proceedings against the debtor, in respect of the 
debts scheduled, are suspended and the creditors individually cannot 
attack him. He can, however, if he does not pay his instalments, be 
committed for default or the order can be rescinded. The fund 
created by his payments is appropriated—(1), for the Plaintiff’s costs 
in the action ; (2), for the Treasury fees which are 2s. in the £ on the 
total amount of the debts; and (3), for the debts in accordance with 
the order. 

This is the system which Mr. Chamberlain, on the second reading 
of his Bill, March 19th, 1883, described as a system whereby the 
‘small debtor would be in exactly the same position as a large 
debtor who had succeeded in making a composition with his creditors 
or in arranging a scheme of liquidation. Although he had not 
abolished in all cases imprisonment for debt, yet, if these provisions 
became law, it could be no longer said that any inequality existed in 
the law as between rich and poor. The resort to imprisonment’ to 
secure payment would be much rarer, and a large discretion would be 
vested in the Judges to arrange for the relief of the small debtor by 
a reasonable compensation.” 

These were brave and wise words, interesting to-day as showing 
the then intentions of the author of the system, hopeful to-day as 
suggestive of what may be expected from those in authority when 
they recognise the failure of the system in achieving the objects for 
which it was invented. 

The advantage of the Administration Order over the individual 
collection of debts is manifest, but the imperfections in the system 
are equally manifest. The limit of £50, the veto of the creditors, 
and the exorbitant Treasury fees to be paid in priority to the divi- 
dend to creditors, are of themselves sufficient to account for the 
failure of the system. Thus it is not surprising to find that in many 





(1) In 1883, 43,344 warrants of commitment were issued; and, in 1895, 93,041 
warrants of commitment were issued. 
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of the Courts this section of the Act is a dead letter and the Adminis- 
tration Order is unknown. There is, and I think rightly, a wide 
discretion given to Judges of the County Courts who are supposed 
to study the needs and wants of their particular localities, and 
minister to these wants in a quasi-pastoral spirit. "Without the active 
assistance of Judges and Registrars such a system as this could not 
be either known to—or understood by—the insolvent poor. Many 
Judges probably think the system worthless, and in consequence it is 
not used. Thus on two circuits, 5 and 8, Bolton and Manchester, 
1,122 orders were made, while on five large London circuits, 40-44 
inclusive, only 50 orders were made. I have myself found a con- 
siderable increase in applications for Administration Orders since I 
have encouraged debtors, whose affairs were in a hopeless state, to 
make their application, and taken occasion to explain to debtors 
appearing on Judgment Summonses the provisions of the section 
enabling them to apply. How hopeless is the condition of many 
of the insolvent poor, and what they are reduced to by reckless 
credit given to them by some classes of tradesmen may be seen 
from some of the following cases extracted from the Administration 
Order Ledgers of Manchester and Salford :— 


“M. No. 358.—Labourer ; wife; 9 children; 18s. per week; 12 creditors ; 
7 judgments; debts £40 9s. 8d. Has nearly finished paying these at 5s, inthe £ 
by instalments of 6s. a month. The Treasury got £3 4s. Court fees on the 7 
judgments, and £4 fees on the Administration Order. 

“M. No. 399.—Labourer ; 22s. a week ; wife ; 11 children, two earning 5s. a 
week ; 14 creditors; 10 judgments; debts, £44 16s. 1d. Was paying 10s. in 
the £ at 10s. per month. Paid £6; order then rescinded, Treasury taking 
£4 8s. fees ; creditors, £1 12s. The Treasury had previously had £3 17s. Court 
fees on the 10 judgments. 

“S. No. 429.—Railway Porter; 16s. 10d. a week; wife and 1 child, aged 
three ; 19 creditors ; 9 judgments ; 13 of the creditors travelling drapers; debts, 
£33 10s. Order, 10s. in the £ at 5s. 6d. a month. 

‘Before the Order was made he was, under the 9 judgments, bound to pay 
39s. 6d. a month, and liable to committal if he failed. The Treasury has already 
had £3 4s. 9d. Court fees on the judgments, and will get a further £3 6s. fees on 
the Administration Order, 

“S. No. 551.—Labourer; wife and 6 children, two earning jointly 10s. per 
week ; wages, 18s. a week; 18 creditors, of whom 11 were travelling drapers ; 
16 judgments ; debts, £20 10s, 2d. Already liable to pay 35s. a week to different 
judgment creditors. Order made, 10s. in the £ at 4s. a month. Court fees already 
paid to Treasury, £4 14s. 3d. Under the Order they will take another £2. In 
this case the State has added more than 30 per cent. to the original indebtedness 
of the man in the vain endeavour to make him do what he was unable to do, #.e., 
pay his debts without the means to pay them. 

“S. No. 460.—Ostler ; wife; no children ; 21s. a week; 25 creditors; 9 
judgments ; debts, £32 7s, 6d.; 14 of the creditors travelling drapers. Order, 
10s. in the £ at 6s. per month. 

“Apart from the Order he was bound under the judgments to pay 22s. a 
month. Here the Treasury have had £2 8s. 6d. Court fees, and will get a further 
£3 4s. fees on the Order.’’ 





YIN 
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In the three last cases the insolvency was chiefly due to a care- 
less wife. The porter’s wife was quite young and an easy prey 
for the travelling draper. 

From these cases it is at least clear that if such debtors are to 
be left to their various creditors, a large portion of their time will 
be spent in evading the service of Judgment Summonses or appear- 
ing in court, either by themselves, or more usually by wife and 
baby, to show cause why they should not go to gaol. Without 
the assistance of some form of bankruptcy and discharge their case 
is hopeless and their future must be one of chronic insolvency. 

One of the chief objections to the present system raised by creditors 
is the exorbitant fees charged by the Treasury. Parliament enacted 
that these fees should “ not exceed” 2s. in the £ on the total amount 
of the debt. The Treasury interpreted this to mean that there 
should always be 2s. in the £, whatever composition was paid, and 
ordered it accordingly. So, if a man’s total debts be £50, the 
Treasury draw £2 10s., whether the debtor pays 20s. in the £ 
or 2s. in the £, and draws this in priority to creditors and whether 
the Order is fully carried out or not. As we have seen, the Treasury 
have often, before the Order is made, drawn considerable sums on 
judgments forming part of the Order, and creditors contend, and I 
think rightly, that these fees are excessive. 

Some time ago I collected the views of the Judges on these fees 
and forwarded them to the Treasury. Speaking generally, they 
were adverse to the fees, but the Treasury, although they have the 
power to mitigate the fees, cannot see their way to do it. I put this 
matter in the forefront of possible reforms, because it can be done 
by a stroke of the departmental pen without legislation, and if done 
would do much to render these orders more useful to—and there- 
fore less unpopular with—creditors. I have often pointed out to 
grumbling creditors that these fees were probably not intended by 
Parliament to be exacted, for I have never thought it part of my 
duty to apologise for the rapacity of a government department. 
And when the figures for 1895 were recently quoted to me by an 
aggrieved creditor, “ Treasury income from fees on Administration 
Orders £6,929, money paid to creditors £15,168,” I could only 
concur in the view that it was little short of a scandal that such an 
income should be drawn by any department out of so miserable and 
helpless a class as the insolvent poor, especially when it is done at the 
expense of those to whom they owed money. 

The Treasury, of course, have a departmental view perfectly sane 
and satisfactory after its sort. If I understand the view aright it is 
this:—These Orders do not pay their way according to our calcula- 
tions. There is an income of £7,000 a year coming to us under an 
Act of Parliament, and our duty is to take what is provided, asking 
no questions for conscience sake. If one could get beyond the 
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department to the individuals composing it, and make them realise in 
the midst of their great affairs that this sum of £7,000 a year, 
trumpery but acceptable, at Whitehall, is a grievous tax in the 
cottages of the insolvent poor, some reform would perhaps be made. 
Indeed, I cannot but think that the departmental view of the small 
work of the County Court is altogether wrong in principle, and that 
the time is at hand when Parliament should enforce a more modern 
view of its duties on the department. The constant cry is that the 
Courts do not pay. The answer is that they ought not to be asked to 
do so. The toll-bar principle ought to be gradually abolished, and 
the Courts of the country ought to be as free to Her Majesty’s poorer 
subjects as the high roads. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
County Court, where the fees throughout are exorbitant and exces- 
sive, pressing with the greatest harshness on those who are already 
over-burdened with debts. 

These and other matters have, however, been reported upon by 
commissioners and mentioned in Parliament. The only immediate 
reform that can be made is the reduction in Treasury fees. That can 
be done forthwith and without legislation if Parliament desires it, 
and ought to be done without delay. After that it will be time to 
put forward a more satisfactory scheme of small bankruptcies, open 
to all weekly wage-earners, whatever the amount of their debts, with 
an official receiver responsible to the creditors and the Court. Parlia- 
ment ought at least to find time to carry out the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords in their report on the 
working of the Debtors’ Act, printed in 1893. The most important 
suggestion there made was: “That the question of costs in respect of 
Judgment Summonses and Orders of Commitment is one deserving 
serious consideration, and that it would be advisable that a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Treasury should carefully consider the 
matter as early as possible.” This question of costs and fees in all 
small proceedings is one that wants an immediate and searching 
investigation and reform of a not wholly departmental character. 

Meanwhile faith, which will remove mountains, enables me to 
believe that the Departmental Committee of the Treasury are giving 
it a wise and most deliberate consideration. Hope also buoys me up 
to look forward to a time when Parliament will amend the Statutes 
of Limitations in regard to small debts, curtail imprisonment for 
debt, and enact at least as favourable laws for the insolvent poor as 
exist for the insolvent rich. Charity, meanwhile, compels me to 
grieve that so little is done to stop the reckless credit which is offered 
to the poorer classes, and to urge the consideration of such measures 
as may assist the insolvent poor, who of all our fellow citizens seem 
to me to demand pity and sympathy, in place of punishment, rigour, 
and harsh laws. 

Epwarp A. Parry. 


aseea. 
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THE POSITION AND POLICY OF MR. RHODES. 


A LitTLE more than two years ago, Mr. Rhodes returned to England, 
his political power gone, his life-work at the Cape wrecked, the 
instrument which he had forged for Imperial expansion—the Chartered 
Company—threatened with destruction. After a career of unparalleled 
success in everything that hetouched from mining and finance, to politics 
and Empire-expansion, fortune failed him. The mistake of the Raid 
was an earthquake shock, which in a moment brought to the ground 
the whole edifice of political power that it had taken more than a decade 
to put together. Over the Cape Dutchmen, who had accepted Mr. 
Rhodes’ policy of racial equality and union, a wave of race-feeling 
swept. Mr. Hofmeyr used the opportunity to regain his ascendency, 
and President Kruger and his Boers once more had the support of 
the Afrikander Bond. The Federation of South Africa, to which a 
few months before the attitude of the Transvaal was the only obstacle, 
seemed further off than ever. The idea of Dutch supremacy re- 
asserted itself; and the abrogation of the Charter was vigorously 
urged, not only by advocates of that idea in South Africa, but by 
Little Englanders in London. He would have been a bold man who, 
in the face of such a downfall, would have predicted the return to 
power of the much-misunderstood ex-Premier in a short two years’ 
time. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, met this great reverse with characteristic 
courage. Though nothing could be done at the Cape, he could 
still find work in developing Rhodesia, where the colonists had 
not lost faith in their chief. By the time he reached Mashonaland, 
the rebellion of the Matabele and the rinderpest had completely 
stopped all plans of development. He found the young community 
struggling for bare existence with the Matabele hordes. To a 
strong man the shock of adverse circumstances is invigorating, 
and Mr. Rhodes, with that indomitable self-reliance and untiring 
energy which characterise him, threw himself into the struggle with 
the rebels, and found in that struggle opportunities for great action, 
which a continuance of unbroken prosperity at the Cape could never 
have offered. 

The great statesman insisted on sharing with his fellow-colonists 
the dangers and hardships of their doubtful and difficult campaign. 
He took his full share of the actual fighting; inspired confidence 
in others by his own unwavering confidence in the event of the 
struggle ; and at last found an opportunity by his own personal 
influence and at his own personal risk of effecting the complete pacifi- 
cation of Matabeleland. The genius that perceived the right thing to 
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do and the right moment for doing it, is a rarer possession than the 
cool daring with which the desperate enterprise was carried out. One 
is inclined to think that the long strain of lying for weeks in an un- 
guarded camp within easy striking distance of the Matabele rebels, 
who might have killed or captured him at any time without the 
slightest difficulty, was a harder test of courage than the dangers of 
the historic Indaba itself. Everyone knows how Mr. Rhodes trusted 
himself at that Indaba, unarmed and unguarded in the rebel fast- 
ness in the Matoppos, how by his sagacious and humane statesman- 
ship and patient and sympathetic diplomacy he established a per- 
manent peace, which saved much bloodshed to the rebels and the 
Imperial troops, and ended the war when Carrington’s army had 
endeavoured in vain to bring it to a conclusion. This striking 
achievement will not easily be forgotten in England, wi:'> in the 
records of Rhodesia it will remain one of those golden deeds which 
form the tone and temper of a young community. It was also a 
valuable example to the Rhodesians that the humane and considerate 
method of dealing with natives is the right method, while to the 
natives themselves it was a revelation to know that the great white 
Chief looked on them, as his children, to be ruled kindly if firmly ; 
and that they might bring all their troubles to him as their father 
and friend. Mr. Rhodes has the gift of imagination, without which 
a man cannot understand men; but his sympathy with the black man 
is almost a natural instinct, and wins from the natives a response of 
simple trust and willing obedience. 

From the pacification of Matabeleland Mr. Rhodes came back to 
England early in 1897, proved by trial to be a better man and a 
greater than even his admirers had supposed. At the Parliamentary 
Snquiry his frank and fearless attitude and full avowal of his own 
part in the Transvaal trouble, made a favourable impression, but the 
fullness of his avowal disclosed a devotion to the British flag, which 
was generally held to have prejudiced, if not destroyed, the prospects 
of a return to political power at the Cape. Mr. Rhodes himself 
thought differently. From the first his conviction, which he did not 
hesitate to express, was that so far from his political life being over, 
it had only just begun. A’ year ago he went back to South Africa, 
and, returning to Rhodesia, set himself to work energetically at the 
development of the country he had won for the Empire. His work 
of 1897—8 in Rhodesia, which saw the arrival of the Cape railway at 
Buluwayo, and the Beira railway at Umtali, was ended by a return 
to the Cape, where, somewhat reluctantly, for he had found the life 
of developing Rhodesia an interesting and a happy one, he consented 
to put himself at the head of the more enlightened and progressive of 
the Cape colonists, and test the strength of his party against Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond at the election for the Upper 
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Chamber. The most unfriendly critic to-day looking at the result of 
that election would not venture to say that Mr. Rhodes’ political life 
was over. Before the election the extreme Dutch party at the Cape, 
and their Little Englander allies in London, were confident that 
the Cape Dutchmen would never trust Mr. Rhodes again. The 
Kruger party at Pretoria, with its secret service fund, exerted itself 
to the utmost to maintain the Transvaal dominance at the Cape ; 
but the struggle ends in a victory for Mr. Rhodes and his progressive 
policy in the strongholds of Dutch conservatism, which exceeds the 
most sanguine expectations. Where the Progressives numbered five 
out of a total of twenty-three in the old Upper Chamber, they now 
number fourteen. 

The significance of this victory in South Africa is enhanced by the 
fact that Mr. Rhodes fought the election on lines little calculated to 
conciliate the advocates of the idea of Dutch supremacy. His pro- 
gramme openly aimed at the downfall of Dutch supremacy at the 
Cape; for it included a redistribution of seats in accordance with 
changes of population, which would give to the towns, where the 
English element is predominant, a great deal of the representation at 
present possessed by scantily populated country districts where the 
electorate is mainly Dutch. If, as is very probable, a Redistribution 
Bill, about which there has already been a fairly amicable conference 
between both sides of the House, should be passed at the coming 
Session of the Legislative Assembly, the Progressives would have even 
a larger majority than they feel assured of without it. The Bill has 
only to pass the Assembly ; it has already a majority in the Council. 

The victory at the polls has been followed by the first signs of the 
break-up of Mr. Hofmeyr’s powerful organization. The Paarl is a 
centre of Dutch population and of extreme Dutch sentiment, and the 
Paarl branch of the Afrikander Bond has now seceded from the Bond, 
under the leadership of Mr. Du Toit, himself a father of the Bond, 
and sometime a staunch advocate and upholder of Transvaal Inde- 
pendence. Experience of the narrow and impracticable nature of 
Krugerism has had something to do with this secession ; but the main 
cause is that Mr. Du Toit,in common with a steadily increasing body 
of educated Dutch Afrikanders, sees that there is only one man big 
enough to lead the progress and carry out the union of South Africa; 
and that man is the Englishman, Cecil Rhodes. 

It is not, they feel, a question of race, but a question how long the 
narrow parochialism of Mr. Kruger is to stop the progress and union 
of South Africa, and intelligent Cape Dutchmen are quite as well 
aware as Englishmen that the Rhodes idea of racial equality and South 
African Union must conquer the Kruger idea of inequality and dis- 
union, and the sooner it conquers the better for all concerned. “ We 
must have Rhodes,” say the Dutchmen who favour progress “to 
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stand up to Kruger.” The support given to Mr. Rhodes by a large 
section of the Dutch electorate is the more surprising when one con- 
siders the details of his Progressive Programme. There is nothing 
to conciliate the strong Dutch farming interest ; for the old concessions 
to the agricultural and pastoral industries are abandoned in the 
interest of the whole community. The duty on meat is to be 
abolished, the duty on wheat reduced, the brandy farmers are to be 
reac) d by an excise tax on brandy and by restraints to hinder the 
sale o. alcohol to natives, while compulsory education will be little to 
the taste of that section of the electorate which opposed the operation 
of the Scab Act. 

It is to education that Mr. Rhodes looks to remove what remains 
of racial feeling, and he is so sure of his strength that he would make 
it compulsory, which compulsion is quite sufficient to condemn it in the 
eyes of so staunch an individualist as the Dutch farmer. Then the 
larger aims of the Progressive leader were not left undefined. He 
clearly stated that he would work for the union of the Cape, Natal, 
and Rhodesia, with a view to the ultimate union of the remaining 
states of South Africa, all under the British hegemony. Only a fool, 
he said frankly, could indulge in thoughts of an Independent South 
Africa. Nor did he hesitate further to define his attitude towards the 
present Government of the Transvaal. He did not desire any policy 
that would lead to bloodshed ; but he asked the Progressives not to 
sympathise with the barbarous policy of the Transvaal, where the denial 
of equal rights was the cause of all the trouble. He strongly con- 
demned Mr. Kruger’s tyrannous interference with the independence of 
the High Court, and pointed out very happily that even Mr. Kotzé, 
who had been less than two years before active in his Krugerism, 
asking for the punishment of Rhodes and the abrogation of the Charter, 
could no longer stand the depravity of the dictatorship at Pretoria. The 
fact is that the recent election was fought by Mr. Rhodes on the one 
side and Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond on the other on the question of 
support to the Transvaal, as was fully perceived by the German press. 
The Vossische Zeitung, of March 16th, declared that “after the raid all 
respectable portions of the people in Cape Colony joined the Afri- 
kander Bond, whose objects were gradually to sever the connection 
with British tutelage and to erect an independent republic. Conse- 
quently the principle of British supremacy in South Africa is at stake 
at to-day’s elections.” The result is a victory for that principle ; which 
shows that Mr. Rhodes has converted a large section of Dutch 
Afrikanders to his broad and liberal conceptions of progress in South 
Africa, or, in other words, proves that the statesman who represents 
the Imperial idea has shown himself more than a match for Mr. 
Hofmeyr and Mr. Kruger in combination. 

Since the election a significant change has taken place in the tone 
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of the German press, which now advises Mr. Kruger to take note of 
the changed attitude of the Cape, and amend his ways. In this we 
see the first effect of Mr. Rhodes’s victory in the direction of bringing 
pressure to bear on the Transvaal with a view to some alleviation of 
the wrongs of the Uitlanders and their industry. 

Looked at from a comprehensive point of view, the recent election 
at the Cape is simply the latest trial of strength in the duel that has 
been going on since 1884, between Mr. Rhodes, as the champion of 
British supremacy, and the British idea of self-government, justice, 
and racial equality, and Mr. Kruger, as the champion of Dutch 
supremacy, and the idea of racial inequality and injustice, expressing 
itself in race-legislation and in the denial of self-government. 

In 1884 the duel began, when Mr. Rhodes, a tiro in politics, stopped 
President Kruger’s bold attempt to secure the trade route to the north 
by means of the republics of Goshen and Stellaland. In 1888, by 
the Rudd Concession, he secured the Northern territories, having 
defeated Mr. Kruger’s efforts to make terms with Lobengula. Then, 
after the successful occupation of the territories of the Chartered 
Company, it took all the skilled diplomacy of Dr. Jameson backed up 
by men and Maxims to turn back Colonel Ferreira and the Boer trek 
at the Limpopo. Another encounter took place when P.. “dent 


Kruger acquired a preponderating influence in Swaziland, * is On 
the point of securing in Amatongiland the coveted seo’ when 


his watchful adversary stepped in and stopped him. 

At last, after being completely worsted, when he closed the Drifts 
of the Vaal River, in 1895, President Kruger’s turn came. After the 
Raid, with the lesser men, who live by politics, in office at the Cape, 
with Mr. Rhodes absent in Rhodesia, Mr. Kruger had the field to him- 
self. How has he used the opening? Admittedly he has spent huge 
sums in arming his Boers, and has made as close an alliance as he 
could with his kinsmen in the Free State. But his failure to secure 
material backing in Europe—even from Germany—is evident to all ; 
and his customs and railway policy has not endeared him to the 
people of the Cape Colony ; though he has made what use he could 
of the Afrikander Bond, and stirred up racial feeling to the best of 
his power. 

But what has he done to satisfy the majority of the people of 
the State of which he is virtually dictator? Has he been gracious 
from the vantage ground of victory and redressed some, at least, of 
their grievances? This would have shown a claim to statesmanship. 
He has taken the contrary course. If unjust laws chastised the 
Uitlanders before the Raid, President Kruger has since changed 
whips for scorpions. Curiously forgetful of the deterrent con- 
sequences, he has been enamoured of Rehoboam’s rash policy. The 
new Press Law, the Aliens Expulsion Law, and the Aliens Admission 
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Law, are specimens of this persistent policy of race-legislation. The 
coping-stone to the edifice of oppression and corruption was de- 
liberately added, when, on February 16th, 1898, President Kruger, 
without trial, illegally dismissed Chief Justice Kotzé, without an 
offer of compensation after above twenty years’ faithful service ; and 
that, simply because he would not be a party to President Kruger’s 
efforts to intimidate and control the High Court of Justice, and make 
that Court a mere tool of the Volksraad, which, everyone knows, is 
President Kruger writ large. This dismissal (followed by the resig- 
nation of Judges Ameshoff and Jorissen) has removed the last 
bulwark that stood firm against Mr. Kruger’s dictatorial will. 
Property and life, as well as everything else in the Transvaal, are, it 
appears, to be subject to every whim of an irresponsible and absolute 
despot. 

For the time being Mr. Kruger has his own way ; but it is plain 
that, with Mr. Rhodes in power at the Cape, the fall of the ancien 
régime in the Transvaal cannot be long delayed. The condition of 
distrust and depression that exists in a land which owns the richest and 
most scientifically managed gold mines in the world, is a sufficient 
comment upon its present government; and when the Boer’s slow, 
bucolic mind discovers the fact that while he is struggling to exist 
on his lean and mortgaged acres the Pretoria ring is waxing fat, 
Mr. Kruger’s reign will be over. 

In considering the long struggle between the champions of the rival 
ideas of British and Dutch supremacy, between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Kruger, one finds nothing more remarkable than that extraordinary 
insight into the future, which enabled .Mr. Rhodes from the first, 
when he entered on political life, to perceive on what the possession 
of South Africa would one day depend. Mr. Rhodes is a man of 
imagination, a man of ideas, as well as a man of action; and from 
the first, long before he entered the Legislative Assembly, early in 
the eighties, he had mapped out the policy he has since developed. 
Northern expansion was to be the keynote of that policy—territorial 
expansion, out of which was to grow South African Union. The 
remarkable continuity of his policy will be manifest to any one who 
will study his earlier and later speeches. As long ago as 1884, he 
declared that policy to be the occupation of the northern territories 
and the subsequent federation of the States of South Africa. 

This has practically been his aim throughout. To carry it out he 
had to work through the Dutch electorate which then held political 
power in the Cape Colony. He was willing to work with Mr. 
Hofmeyr, but he never joined the Bond and refused to be their 
nominee. He was in favour of giving the Dutchmen their rights ; 
and he liked them personally, as they liked him; but he always 
intended the governing race in South Africa to be the British, and 
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the supreme flag to be the British flag. The occupation of the 
northern hinter/and was always with him an expansion of the British 
Empire, and from the first he had in view the supreme importance of 
new territory in which Englishmen could settle and thrive, and thus 
provide fresh markets for the manufactures of the old country and 
occupation for the industry of the teeming millions in her workshops. 
The policy of expansion which Mr. Rhodes framed, he has carried 
out in detail himself; the imagination that conceived the idea of 
Rhodesia has been supported by the remarkable enterprise and busi- 
ness ability which have made the effective occupation of that territory 
successful. 

When Mr. Rhodes entered the Cape Parliament in order to use politi- 
cal power to obtain the unclaimed country to the north, he found that 
neither the Cape nor the Imperial Government believed in the value 
or would face the expense of carrying out his scheme of expansion ; 
and thus he was obliged to invent a private enterprise—the Chartered 
Company—to carry out his idea. And now the probability of the 
success of Rhodesia and the increasing value of its trade have evidently 
been of very material service in bringing Mr. Rhodes back to power 
at the Cape. 

Again it is on the value of Rhodesia that the immediate progress 
of South African Federation hinges in the opinion of Mr. Rhodes 
himself ; that is to say the Northern territories are still in 1898 as 
they were sixteen years ago, the chief plank in Mr. Rhodes’s platform. 
If Rhodesia proves valuable as a gold-producer, it will more than 
counterbalance the disuniting influence of the Transvaal, in virtue of 
Rhodesia’s vast extent, agricultural and pastoral possibilities and fit- 
ness for colonisation by white men. Already the Transvaal trade rid 
the Cape for the March quarter of this year has fallen £478,368 in 
value, while that of Rhodesia has increased £108,570. 

Mr. Rhodes has placed on record in his recent speeches at the 
Cape his conviction that “this Union” (i.c. of the Cape, Natal, and 
Rhodesia) “is perfectly possible in the next five years. On what 
does it depend ? It simply depends on the North proving itself a 
gold-producing power,” and “ we have only to wait and the Central 
States will go with us too,” and, again, “If you have a Progressive 
majority in the Council, followed by a Progressive majority in the 
other House, during the next five years probably that question will 
be put.” The Progressive majority has been returned for the 
Council and will, almost to a certainty, be returned for the Assembly, 
and thus the condition on which the union of South Africa depends 
is this, whether Rhodesia’s gold reefs will pay. If the gold reefs 
prove valuable, a white population will pour in, cities will spring up 
and the agricultural industry and the pastoral industry will at once 
leap into importance. 
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The success of Rhodesia, then, will be the keystone of the arch of 
South African union. Of course, the development of the mining 
wealth of Rhodesia is spoken of by the critics who assail the Company 
as suspiciously slow. <A critic would be laughed at, who complained 
that a child had not reached maturity in seven years. The life of a 
new community or a new country is of as slow development as the 
life of an individual, yet a Blake or a Labouchere croaks failure 
because Rhodesia has not yet reached maturity. Considering that 
Matabeleland was not occupied till the latter part of 1893, that is 
to say four and a-half years ago, the fact that Bulawayo has a popu- 
lation of about five thousand, and is connected by railway with the 
Cape, cannot be said to argue slowness of development. But when it 
is remembered that since the beginning of 1896, Rhodesia has 
suffered from the native rebellion, and the universal devastation 
caused by the rinderpest, the progress that has been made is really 
remarkable. Matabeleland had not had much over two years in 
which to develop from the savagery of Lo-Ben’s Kraal to the civilisa- 
tion of modern Bulawayo, before the rinderpest destroyed all means 
of carriage, and the rebellion threw back the country into much the 
same state it had occupied at the beginning of 1894. 

Yet hostile criticism declares that the claim-owning companies have 
been careful not to bring the value of their reefs to the test of the 
stamping mill; and there is no doubt a rather widespread feeling that 
the faith of the Rhodesians in their gold reefs is at least half-hearted. 
The fact that crushing is only nowabout to begin seems to give substance 
to these doubts and suspicions. But a little consideration shows the 
weakness of the criticism. In the first place, it must be remembered 
that even on the Rand years of development preceded that regular 
output which people have come to regard as a matter of course. In 
the early days of the Rand there was a great deal of the same 
scepticism we find with regard to Rhodesia. Indeed, hostile criticism 
went further : Mr. Gardner Williams, the chosen Rothschild expert, led 
the chorusof condemnation by the experts of the formation of the Rand. 
Then the banket-reefs of the Rand differ from quartz-reefs in this spe- 
cially—the known regularity of the banket-reef. Mining on a quartz- 
reef is therefore altogether different. The development work is much 
slower and more uncertain. First one must locate and trace out the 
rich chutes, in order that unprofitable development work may be 
avoided. Much time and labour is necessary before one can get the 
mine in such condition as to be ready to crush. Yet quartz-reef 
mining in South Africa—for instance, at the Sheba mine—is not 

only very profitable, but of great permanence. Long before the best 
mines of the Rand were producing, the Sheba was giving splendid 
results, and it is doing so still. 
There is no reason why in the spacious goldfields of Rhodesia (400 
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miles long by 200 wide) there should not be many mines like the 
Sheba. It is entirely due to exceptional adverse circumstances that 
regular crushings did not begin in Rhodesia two years ago. At the 
beginning of 1896 every preparation had been made for continuous 
crushing on a large scale. Willoughby’s, to take a leading company, had 
ordered 60 stamps, and expected to begin crushing in June or July, 
1896. In February, 1896, the contract to bring the stamps up to 
the mines was signed with Mr. Weil. Then came the rinderpest, and 
immediately destroyed the means of transport. Twenty of the stamps 
which had already started were stranded in the Veldt, and the pro- 
jected crushings on the Bonsor, Dunraven, and Queen’s had to be 
postponed indefinitely. The rinderpest raged through the herds, the 
Matabele rebellion occupied the energies of the settlers, and crushing 
and mining development were forgotten in the struggle with savagery. 

When the rebellion was quelled, there remained the results of the 
rinderpest. The rates for carriage were prohibitive, and, as a conse- 
quence the price of food was enormous. For instance, in 1895, 800 
natives were employed in development work on the Bonsor and 
Dunraven. Mealies, on which they are fed, cost about 25s. a bag. 
Two natives eat about one bag a month. So that the month’s keep of 
each native cost 12s.to 15s. After the rinderpest mealies were £9 to 
£10 a bag, so that the keep of a native cost close on £5 a month. Now 
that the railroad has reached Bulawayo, the cost is about £2 a bag, and 
a further reduction in price is expected from an abundant mealie crop. 

This was the great operative cause that stopped mining develop- 
ment in 1896 and 1897—the cost of carriage which would have 
made a loss inevitable in the working of otherwise payable reefs. The 
railway has changed all that so far as Bulawayo is concerned. But 
even now road transport is high. 

For a journey of 110 miles, from Bulawayo to Selukwe, the trans- 
port riders charge £7 a ton, where the charge was £2 10s. before the 
rinderpest. From this it will be seen that the rinderpest has left 
more serious effects than the rebellion. Cattle are being obtained from 
M’pseni’s in Angoniland, where, strange to say, the cattle have been 
unharmed hy the disease; and, though the rinderpest has not yet left 
southern Rhodesia, the type is now a comparatively mild one. 

Notwithstanding, a lot of development work has Deen done. For 
example, above two miles of underground work has been accom- 
plished on the Bonsor and Dunraven, and the reefs on the Bonsor have 
been opened up, ready for stoping, to the depth of 300 feet. When 
the Bonsor tunnel is finished through the hill—say in eight or nine 
months, with the rock-drilling apparatus at work—it is estimated that 
there will be at least enough payable ore developed to keep the forty- 
stamp mill going for five years. What the big companies aim at is 
not phenomenal crushings at irregular intervals, but a steady monthly 
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output that can be relied upon. Sir John Willoughby expects to 
begin crushing on the Bonsor the end of August with 40 stamps. 
Heany may be expected to show excellent results on the Geelong 
from 20 stamps the end of June, a large amount of ore being ready 
for the mill. The richness of properties like the Nicholson Leases is 
astonishing. 

The difficult question of native labour is in a fair way of solution. 
The Matabele, a people whose business in life was war and rapine, 
have not yet learned to work, and at present it is found more profitable 
to rely on Shangaans from the East Coast and boys from the Zambesi, 
who have, at any rate, learned to work during the centuries of Portu- 
guese rule. Of course, it is merely a question how long it will be till 
the Matabele learn to work. The hut-tax has a good effect; and 
when Rhodesia is federated with Cape Colony, the Glen Grey Act will 
come into force, and no more admirable legislation to teach the dignity 
of labour, to educate and elevate the native races of Africa, has ever 
been designed, than this great work of Mr. Rhodes’s far-seeing and 
philanthropic statesmanship. ‘“ The secret of a happy life,” Mr. Rhodes 
has said, “is work.”’ He has faith in that secret himself, and shows his 
faith by untiring energy in everything he undertakes; and he is at one 
with every intelligent traveller in considering that regular work for 
wages is the first effective means of civilizing the natives of Africa. 


The object of his paternal rule over the natives employed in the De 
Beers mine has been to render them hard-working and sober, but 
there he has been able, through the system of the Closed Compound, 
to enforce sobriety. 


These Shangaans from Portuguese territory find Rhodesia nearer 
than the Rand, to which they have been in the habit of going for 
work, while they are far better treated than they are by the Kaffir- 
bullying Transvaal Boers. The question of obtaining natives who 
will work having been for the present partly solved by the supplies 
coming from Portuguese territory, will be further solved by the 
10,000 Fingoes, who, knowing Rhodes, are eager to come to Rhodes’s 
country. Then Mr. Coryndon, the Chartered Company’s representa- 
tive with Lewanika, is sending down Barote labourers, attracted by 
the wages obtainable in Matabeleland. 

It is computed that at least a hundred stamps will be crushing 
regularly before the end of the year. The value of Rhodesia as a 
gold-producing country will thus be speedily brought to the test, 
and those who know the country best are most confident as to the 
result. The success of the gold-mines involves the success of other 
industries. With the development of the mining industry agricul- 
ture will develop in its turn; for the miners will supply a market 
for the farmers. There is plenty of excellent land to be got on 
reasonable ternis, and much on which conditions have not been ful- 
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filled that will be in the market before long. In farming, too, Mr. 
Rhodes is giving a useful lead to his people. In Matabeleland he is 
solving, on his own property, the problem of irrigation. At Inyanga, 
in North Manicaland, he has started fruit-farming on a large scale 
under the supervision of an American, an expert from Florida. 
There is any amount of running water, and good results ought to be 
attainable. At Inyanga, too, Mr. Rhodes has started horse-breeding, 
and is introducing cattle from the Zambesi ; and there is fortunately 
no rinderpest on the direct line from Tete to Inyanga. 

Meanwhile the two great instruments of civilisation are not only a 
success, but already pay splendidly in Rhodesia. The railway to 
Bulawayo averaged £18,000 nett profit per month for the first two 
months of the year, which, as £6,000 covers charges, is more than 
encouraging. It is a mistake to regard these profits as temporary, 
for, by the time the accumulated goods traffic has gone over the line, 
Buluwayo will want more. The Beira line, which reached Umtali 
in February, is now in process of construction to Salisbury. The 
line is leased by the contractors at a rent that shows it to be a 
paying concern. The telegraph in Southern Rhodesia has been 
earning largely for a long time past. 

Thus the prospects of the success of Rhodesia in the immediate 
future may be seen to be excellent; and from that success will follow 
the union of the states of South Africa, which has been an integral 
part of Mr. Rhodes’s policy ever since he entered political life. Already 
Mr. Rhodes’s Trans-continental Telegraph, built by his purse as well 
as conceived by his imagination, is being pushed northward through 
Nyasaland to Tanganyika; and that no time will be lost in effecting 
the realization of Mr. Rhodes’s idea of a through telegraph service 
between the Cape and Cairo may be gathered from Mr. Rhodes’s 
message to the Sirdar in reply to a wire reporting the battle of 
Atbara : ‘“ My personal skeleton in the cupboard is that you may get 
to Uganda before I do.” 

Mr. Rhodes contemplates the continuance of the Bulawayo railway 
northward to Tanganyika. This would be about 800 miles, roughly 
estimated to cost £2,000,000. Looking at the success of the lines to 
Southern Rhodesia, there ought to be no objection to his idea of a 
Government guarantee, which would enable the money to be obtained 
at 3 per cent. The difficulty of the Sudd, the weed-barrier in the 
Upper Nile, is not insoluble; and with 400 miles navigable waterway 
on Lake Tanganyika, and with the Victoria Nyanza, and the Nile 
beyond, Mr. Rhodes may fairly hope to travel, before he is an old 
man, by a through railway and steamboat service from Cape Town 
to Cairo. 

IMPERIALIST. 








THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
I.—_THE UNITED STATES AND CUBAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Tuts article leaves New York for London on April 16th, 1898, In 
all human probability, the United States of America will be at war 
with Spain before this writing reaches its destination. Under such 
circumstances, it is more than well that English readers should under- 
stand, as fully as possible, the meaning of that strife and its causes. 
It is to this end that one who retains love and respect for his native 
land, while observing faithful allegiance to the country of his adop- 
tion, attempts to set before British readers the feelings and opinions 
of the people of these United States without prejudice, telling the 
truth as he sees it after careful study of the situation based on no 
mere superficial information, condoning nothing, apologising for 
nothing, and striving only to explain the wonderful and overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment which has compelled the Government to one of 
the most grandly sentimental and quixotic belligerent undertakings 
ever known in the history of civilization. 

There are certain brief statements, to be enlarged upon hereafter, 
which it is well to put tersely at the forefront of this article. 

The fundamental impulse to this war is the sentiment of the people 
of the United States. 

There is no appreciable desire for territorial aggrandizement in 
this sentiment. 

There is no desire to fight for the sake of fighting or to satisfy 
ambition. 

There is some desire to be avenged on Spain for what is popularly 
regarded as the foul murder of two hundred and sixty-four seamen 
and two officers of the Maine in Havana Harbour. 

There is some self-interest, or rather self-defence, in the determina- 
tion to rid the commerce of this country of the serious interference to 
which it has been subjected, not only by conditions in Cuba, but also 
by the threat of ultimate war for their removal ; to obviate the onerous 
duties of policing our coast in the interest of Spain, for the prevention 
of filibustering expeditions under the neutrality laws, and to insist 
that citizens of the United States resident in Cuba, shall receive 
proper protection for their lives, liberty and property. 

There is much of chivalric sympathy with a brave people, battling 
for independence from a corrupt, extortionate and inhuman monarchi- 
cal government, which has abundantly demonstrated that it lacks 
either the will or the ability to develop the island even for the 
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advantage of Spain, under an equitable and orderly administration, 
without which real progress is impossible. 

The fundamental principle of the war now impending, however, 
is that of humanity. It is intolerable to a people of generous 
instincts and Christian faith, that at its very doors there should exist 
official barbarity on a par with that which, at the hands of Turkey, 
stirred the heart of European Christendom to action. 

The testimony of unimpeachable witnesses to horrors perpetrated 
by Spain to end the insurrection with which it has been confronted 
for more than three years, has compelled the interference of this 
government to put a stop to conditions which have become insufferable. 
When incontrovertible evidence was brought of the terrible sufferings 
involved by a callously deliberate intention on the part of Spain’s 
representatives to wreak vengeance on the Cuban revolutionists by 
enforcing starvation on non-combatants in a futile pretence of 
extirpating the recalcitrant race which prefers death to anything 
short of independence, at least three-fourths of the citizens of the 
United States said “ this must cease.” 

Sensational descriptions of the horrors to which men, women, and 
children had been subjected, as given in hysterical newspapers, were, to 
some extent, discounted in the public mind. When it was learned from 
the personal investigations of calm-minded men, enjoying national and 
unquestionable reputations, that these atrocities beggared description 
and defied exaggeration, the public demand for the cessation of such 
conditions grew in force. As it became realised beyond dispute that 
at least two hundred thousand men, women, and children had suffered 
abominable deaths, for no worse crime than that by living they would 
have supported themselves by raising food which might be seized by 
combatants whom Spanish officers have signally failed to subjugate 
in legitimate warfare, the voice of this people rose from an angry 
murmur to a deep-toned demand to end the fearful state of affairs. 
The awful details of methods by which at least four hundred thousand 
peaceful peasants had been driven from the fertile fields, from which 
they won their daily bread, had been deprived of every means of 
sustenance, developed overwhelming public indignation. When it 
was brought home to the minds of this people that these subjects of 
Spanish tyranny had been herded within a hedge of bayonets, and left 
to die of starvation, or rot to death in loathsome surroundings of dirt- 
bred disease, the pressure brought to bear on Congress became 
irresistible. 

The seeds of this sentiment are of no recent sowing. With an 
instinct which in national affairs at times is a superior guide to reason, 
many of the people long ago learned that in this matter the purveyors 
of sensation were dealing in truth, because nothing more sensational 
was to be had. Official cognizance of Cuban conditions was taken 
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under the administration of President Cleveland. When the present 
insurrection, dating from the Cuban declaration of independence, on 
February 24, 1895, was barely a year old, a resolution recognising the 
belligerency of the insurgents was adopted by the Senate as a com- 
promise for several similar confused and somewhat contradictory 
measures previously introduced. This was the resolution passed by 
sixty-four votes to six in the United States Senate, on February 28, 
1896, in which the House concurred on April 6, 1896, by a vote of 
two hundred and forty-five to twenty-seven :— 


“Resolved that, in the opinion of Congress, a condition of public war exists 
between the Government of Spain and the Government proclaimed, and for some 
time maintained by force of arms by the people of Cuba, and that the United 
States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between the contending 
Powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory 
of the United States. 

“Resolved further, that the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition of the 
independence of Cuba.” 


It failed to go into effect because it was not a “concurrent” resolu- 
tion, and the President ignored it, thereby precipitating a heated 
discussion over the respective rights of the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government in the matter. When the subject was 
first agitated, President Cleveland foresaw its possibilities for serious 
embarrassment, and shirked it vigorously. He spared no effort to 
keep the question below the surface, bending his influence to that 
end with all such newspapers and leaders of opinion as were amenable 
to his desires. There is no better index to the trend of popular 
opinion than the planks in the platforms of the two great political 
parties on the eve of a Presidential campaign. Though the object of 
those platforms is not so much to outline a programme of action as to 
catch votes, they are none the less reliable barometers of popular feel- 
ing. The Republican party in National Convention, having seen the 
popular disapproval of Cleveland’s attitude in regard to Cuba, 
adopted this as one of its planks at St. Louis, on June 18th, 1896 :— 


“From the hour of achieving their own independence, the people of the United 
States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of other American peoples to 
free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep and abiding 
interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty and oppression, 
and our best hopes go out for the full success of their determined contest for 
liberty. ‘The Government of Spain, having lost control of Cuba, and being unable 
to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to comply with 
its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United States should 
actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give independence 
to the island.’’ 


This was the plank adopted at Chicago by the Democratic National 
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Convention, July 9th, 1896: “ We extend our sympathy to the 
people of Cuba in their heroic struggle for liberty and independence.” 

The embarrassment which President Cleveland feared from any 
agitation which might bring the Cuban question to an acute phase 
was based on far-sighted knowledge that it might involve the United 
States in a policy antagonistic to some of its most cherished prece- 
dents based on “‘ The Monroe Doctrine.” It must not be overlooked 
that there are two sides to the Monroe doctrine—one for export and 
one for home consumption. The export article, which declares that 
no European encroachments are to be tolerated in the Western hemi- 
sphere, often is tricked out in all the high-coloured gauds of spread- 
eagleism. That for home consumption always is soberly clad in 
thoughtful garb, an unregarded part of the household at ordinary 
times, but never without influence which becomes strong when a 
warning against foreign entanglements is necessary. The blessings 
which have accrued to the States by abstention from interference in 
foreign affairs may be seldom the subject of public speech, but are 
always with us in the most thorough appreciation. 

Despite the fear of risking a step which might lead to a departure 
from cherished national policy by interfering with a European nation, 
in the absence of any possibility for winning compensating glory, 
perhaps partly because his term of office was drawing to a close, and 
the matter was little likely to come to a head before its end, President 
Cleveland so far succumbed to the pressure of public opinion as to 
address a warning to Spain in a message to Congress on December 7, 
1896. He therein said :— 


“Whatever circumstances may arise, our policy and our interests would con- 
strain us to object to the acquisition of the island, or an interference with its 
control by any other Power. 

“Tt should be added, that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto 
expectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained. While 
we are anxious to accord all due respect to the sovereignty of Spain, we cannot 
view the pending conflict in all its features, and properly apprehend our inevitably 
close relations to it and its possible results, without considering that by the course 
of events we may be drawn into such an unusual and unprecedented condition as 
will fix a limit to our patient waiting for Spain to end the contest either alone and 
in her way, or with our friendly co-operation. 

“When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurrection has 
become manifest, and itis demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba, 
for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its re- 
establishment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more than the 
useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction of the very subject matter 
of the conflict, a situation will be presented in which our obligations to the 
sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can 
hardly hesitate to recognise and discharge. 

“Deferring the choice of ways and methods until the time for action arrives, 
we should make them depend upon the precise conditions then existing; and 
they should not be determined upon without giving careful heed to every con- 
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sideration involving our honour and interest, or the international duty we owe to 
Spain. Until we face the contingencies suggested, or the situation is by other 
incidents imperatively changed, we should continue in the line of conduct here- 
tofore pursued, thus, in all circumstances, exhibiting our obedience to the re- 
quirements of public law and our regard for the duty enjoined upon us by the 
position we occupy in the family of nations. 

‘‘A contemplation of emergencies that may arise should plainly lead us to 
avoid their creation, either through a careless disregard of present duty, or even 
an undue stimulation and ill-timed expression of feeling. But I have deemed it 
not amiss to remind Congress that a time may arrive when a correct policy and 
care for our interests, as well as a regard for the interests of other nations and their 
citizens, joined by considerations of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile 
country, intimately related to us, saved from complete devastation, will constrain 
our Government to such action as will subserve the interests thus involved, and 
at the same time promise to Cuba and its inhabitants an opportunity to enjoy the 
blessings of peace.” 


Before leaving this message, emphasis should be laid on the avowal 
of objection to the annexation of Cuba. That expression is just as 
true to-day as it was then, and, so far as the acquisition of the island 
in any form is concerned, it may be fearlessly stated, with no 
possibility of truthful contradiction, that the action of this country is 
entirely disinterested. 

President McKinley was elected on the Republican platform, the 
plank of which, in reference to Cuba, has been quoted. But that 
plank was utterly overshadowed in the campaign by the financial 
issue. He was elected rather through the concerted action of the 
‘‘ business interests’? under the extremely able generalship of M. A. 
Hanna, than by any overwhelming demand on the part of what 
Lincoln proudly called “the common people.” The circumstances 
under which he reached the White House, and the nature of 
the man, combined to make McKinley dread the Cuban issue as 
Cleveland had done, but from somewhat different reasons. Kindly 
in nature, chosen for office as “the advance-agent of prosperity,” 
ambitious above all to make a record and establish a reputation as the 
Chief Magistrate in an era of commercial and industrial revival, 
thoroughly familiar as a soldier with the horrors of war, all McKinley’s 
inclinations were toward such a policy as would preserve the peace at 
any price. Hardly his own master when he entered the Executive 
Mansion, McKinley allowed Hanna, as a recompense for campaign 
obligations, to make a place for himself in the Senate by installing as 
Secretary of State, Senator Sherman, whose waning powers utterly 
unfitted him for so important a position in such a critical season. 
The truth of this illustration of Hanna’s influence is beyond cavil, 
and shown in the fact that negotiations with Spain have been con- 
ducted altogether through the Assistant Secretary of State, with not 
the slightest guidance from Sherman, and hardly the courtesy of 
formal reference to him. 
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Under these circumstances anything which might by any chance 
lead to war was especially repugnant to a President peculiarly suscep- 
tible to enormous pressure from the few men who represent those 
great aggregations of capital, which are the most serious menace to 
the free institutions under which the parasitic growth of their vast 
corporate power has become possible. Hanna is the very incarna- 
tion of that influence, and from the outset McKinley found himself 
pulled in the direction of do-nothing conservatism, in accordance with 
his own wishes on the one hand, and, on the other, pushed in the direc- 
tion of firm protest against Spain by the insistent demands of the 
people. The situation has been more embarrassing because, aside 
from his susceptibility to any strong force, the man is conscientious 
and desirous of doing the nation’s will. 

When McKinley took office, matters had gone from bad to worse 
in Cuba. Soon after his inauguration in March, 1897, the President 
sent to the island a specially appointed commissioner to investigate 
the brutalities of the Weyler égime, which already had been brought 
to public notice here through the press, and to official knowledge by 
the reports of American Consuls, which were suppressed as far as 
possible with systematic care. As the result of that investigation, 
McKinley addressed a mild warning to the Madrid Government 
that its warfare in Cuba must be conducted more in consonance with 
civilisation than it had been, and that proper protection for the lives 
and property of American residents in Cuba must be provided. 

On April 20, 1897, the Queen Regent in response to these represen- 
tations from Washington decreed certain reforms for the government 
of Cuba, which were purely superficial and of no moment to men 
with abundant historic evidence of the utter worthlessness of Spain’s 
promises to her subjects in the island. At about the same time 
Weyler reported to his home government that the four Western 
provinces of Cuba were “ pacified,’ an expression which subsequent 
events have shown to be meaningless in so far as desolation means 
peace, and that Spaniards held al towns as could be actually occu- 
pied by troops, though they were by no means free from the incursions 
of rebel detachments. 

On May 17, McKinley suggested to Congress the advisability of an 
appropriation for the relief of American citizens reduced to abject 
poverty under Weyler’s barbarous rule, and a week later Congress 
placed 50,000 dollars at the Government’s disposal, which were duly 
distributed by American Consuls. 

On July 14, 1897, the National League of Republican Clubs, 
which feels the pulse of the people as carefully as the regular platform- 
making party organization by which it is recognised, adopted the 
following resolution :— 
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“The Republican Party proclaimed, in 1896, its active interest in and sympathy 
with the Cuban patriots in their long and heroic struggle against foreign misrule 
and oppression, as well as the fact that Spain has lost control of Cuba. The first 
and practical evidence of the sincerity of these declarations is the great and 
unmistakeable lessening of Spanish atrocities and butcheries in Cuba at the 
demand of this nation since March 4th, 1897. The verdict of the American people 
and the voice of humanity are that the useless and inhuman efforts of Spain to 
govern Cuba have lasted long enough, and we believe that President McKinley 
may be relied upon to interpose his good offices to end that struggle with the 
greatest promptitude consistent with wise administration.” 


Then came the assassination of Canovas and Sagasta’s appointment to 
succeed him as Prime Minister of Spain, on October 2nd. The change 
was hailed as an omen of better times for Cuba by everyone in 
America, but with great reservations by those who realised the extent 
to which matters had gone and the drastic nature of the remedies 
which alone would avail. 

Six days after Sagasta took office, Blanco was chosen to succeed 
Weyler. Blanco’s reputation beside that of the man he succeeded, 
was as white to black, honesty to corruption, and humanity to 
brutality. 

The new Captain General, who, save for the supreme authority in 
Madrid, was absolute in Cuba, reached Havana on October 30th. 
Matters had gone too far for him to do more than palliate them by not 
aggravating them. He repealed Weyler’s concentration orders under 
certain conditions, hard to fulfil at the best, even had the repeal not 
been subject to the judgment of local military officers, little inclined 
to clemency or considerations of civilisation. On November 27th the 
Spanish Government, presumably through American intercession, 
granted a measure of autonomy, fair seeming on its face, to Cuba. 
The Spanish Parliament, or Cortes, was to be the Central executive 
power, while the local government of Cuba was to be conducted by a 
colonial parliament and the Governor-General, with a Council of 
Administration, comprising eighteen members elected in Cuba and 
eighteen appointed by the Spanish Government. 

In his message to Congress of December 6th, 1897, McKinley 
said :— 

“ The instructions given to our new Minister to Spain before his departure for 
his post directed him to impress upon that Government the sincere wish of the 
United States to lend its aid toward the ending of the war in Cuba, by reaching 
a peaceful and lasting result, just and honourable alike to]Spain and the Cuban 
people. These instructions recited the character and duration of the contest, the 
widespread losses it entails, the burdens and restraints it imposes upon us, with 
constant disturbance of national interests, and the injury resulting from an in- 
definite continuance of this state of things. It was stated that, at this juncture, 
our Government was constrained seriously to inquire if the time was not ripe when 
Spain, of her own volition, moved by her own interests and every sentiment of 


humanity, should put a stop to this destructive war, and make proposals of settle- 
ment, honourable to herself and just to her Cuban colony. It was urged that, as 
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a neighbouring nation, with large interests in Cuba, we could be required to wait 
only a reasonable time for the mother country to establish its authority and restore 
peace and order within the borders of the island ; that we could not contemplate 
an indefinite period for the accomplishment of this result. 

“Sure of the right, keeping free from all offence ourselves, actuated only by 
upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor selfishness, the 
government will continue its watchful care over the rights and property of 
American citizens, and will abate none of its efforts to bring about, by peaceful 
agencies, a peace which shall be honourable and enduring. [If it shall hereafter 
appear to be a duty imposed by our obligations to ourselves, to civilisation and to 
humanity to intervene with force, it shall be without fault on our part and only 
because the necessity for such action will be so clear as to command the support 
and approval of the civilised world.” 


As an inducement to the insurgents to drop their arms and accept 
the plan of autonomy, the Spanish Government, on December 14th, 
issued a decree of amnesty for all who expressed a willingness to 
accept the proposition. But Cubans know that Spain is least to be 
trusted bearing gifts. Men who learned, in the bitterness of expe- 
rience, that promises made to close the ten-year war were never 
intended as more than expedients to be set aside as soon as their 
object of disarming revolutionists was attained, were little likely to be 
caught again with such chaff. Men who had pledged themselves to die 
or achieve independence, who had borne arms for nearly three years 
in pursuit of that aim, who had seen their families robbed, starved, 
beaten, and butchered in the name of opposition to that cause, were 
little likely to accept such paltry half measures at so late a date. 

Such autonomy as was proposed, if there had been any guarantee 
of its fulfilment, might have met with popular support and been 
welcomed before the insurrection was begun, but now it was merely a 
confession of weakness inspiring the rebels to renewed efforts. Those 
only accepted the proposition who were under the Spanish sway in 
Havana, who hungered for office or were desperate in a desire for 
peace at any price, and they were few. The Spaniards in the island 
who demand a maintenance of that supremacy to which they have 
become accustomed, fearing natural retaliation from the hated or 
despised Cubans for the ill-usage to which they have been subjected, 
were as little pleased by the plan as the Cubans. There were Spaniards 
among the very few men who accepted autonomy, but they were led 
into their acquiescence by the feelings noted previously, eked out with 
the belief that the whole thing was a sham, which would be managed 
for the benefit of Spaniards controlling the offices and electoral 
machinery, as they always had done. 

Not one in Havana seriously believed that the autonomist plan 
had a chance of success as a means to peace. No one having intelli- 
gence and lacking prejudice can make any investigation of Cuban 
conditions without knowing that a practical achievement of autonomy 
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honestly following the lines laid out, is an utter impossibility under 
Spanish sovereignty. The leaders of the Cuban revolution refused 
to treat on the subject. They regarded as traitors those who did, and 
avowed with every semblance of truth, that should even the United 
States forget itself so far as to attempt to force the Spanish plan upon 
them, they would fight it out to the last ditch and welcome death 
rather than submission to Spanish autonomy. 

Returning again to the development of public opinion here in regard 
to Cuba, the next notable incident was found in the insults to 
McKinley and the indications of Spanish duplicity discovered in a 
letter written by the Spanish Minister in Washington to a friend in 
Havana. There was no doubt of its authenticity, but instead of 
straightway demanding the Spanish Government’s disavowal of the 
letter and its writer, the pacific administration first asked the Minister 
if he were the author of the objectionable document, allowing time 
for the triumph of Spanish diplomacy by the announcement from 
Madrid that the Minister had resigned before the trouble arose. 

On the heels of that incident followed the visit of the Maine to 
Havana Harbour, and the dire tragedy by which two of her officers 
and two hundred and sixty-four seamen met death on February 15th. 
Again guided by instinct to a belief, which the fact itself made 
natural, in view of Spanish methods in Havana, a belief which sub- 
sequent investigations have done much to support if they have 
absolutely not established its truth, the nation was stirred to its very 
depths. The frenzied demand made at the moment for instant 
revenge was felt by no considerable portion of the people and was 
voiced only by the sensational press of New York, which too often 
is mistakenly regarded abroad as the criterion of feeling in the 
United States. 

The bulk of the nation, after the first passionate outburst of sorrow, 
accepted the calm advice to suspend judgment contained in the first 
brief notice of the catastrophe sent by the commander of the Maine 
to the Navy Department in Washington. The national self-control 
exhibited was as admirable as remarkable under such circumstances. 
The repression of feeling was made the more difficult as evidence 
came to support the belief that the explosion was caused by some 
external agency. The bitterness was aggravated by the fact that 
while the Spanish Government was formally expressing its regret for 
“the accident” and its sympathy with the United States, Spanish 
officers were celebrating the occasion with mirth and revelry in 
Havana, promulgating lies about the absence of officers from the 
Maine and lax discipline on the ship. The feeling was not soothed 
by the welcome accorded to Minister Dupuy de Léme, who was 
supposed to have left this country in disgrace after his covert attack 
upon President McKinley. 
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But, still, absolute judgment was suspended, according to Captain 
Sigsbee’s advice, though the intensity of the popular excitement 
which awaited the report of the Board of Inquiry was none the less, 
in that it was to a great extent suppressed. There is not an American 
citizen worthy the name who does not believe that the officers com- 
prising the Board which made the investigation are men of honour, 
who exerted all possible care and diligence in their work, sought all 
possible evidence, weighed it without bias, and reached the verdict 
without prejudice. That Board determined that the explosion was 
caused by a submarine mine, but did not assume to place the respon- 
sibility. The Board was a judicial body, the general impression 
being that if it erred in any direction it was toward conservatism. 
The people are not judicious, it is not the way of nations in bulk to 
exercise the calm discrimination characteristic of the ideal bench. 
While the Board of Inquiry based its verdict on what it believed to 
be proper legal evidence, the people have gone further afield, and, 
indulging in inference, an overwhelming majority of them are con- 
vinced that a Spanish official, probably one of the adherents of 
Weyler, who are almost fanatical in their hatred of America, fired 
the mine which sent the Maine to destruction. 

The President disappointed the people when he sent the Board’s 
report to Congress with a perfunctory statement that he trusted the 
Spanish Government to deal properly with the matter. 

Meanwhile the Maine disaster had played a highly important rd/e 
in the general Cuban question, of which it was not an intrinsic part, 
except as the crowning evidence of Spain’s incapacity to preserve 
order within the limits of its nominal sovereignty over Cuba. 
The demand for Cuban independence, which had been widespread, 
but diffused and amorphous, was concentrated and crystallized by 
the destruction of the American battleship in Havana Harbour. The 
sacrifice of American lives served as a vast and appalling advertise- 
ment which drew all eyes to the deplorable conditions prevalent in 
Cuba. The situation was studied, investigations were set on foot 
which resulted in the production of more reliable testimony than any 
which had been heard before in the matter. The necessity for action 
to end such savagery within seventy miles of our border was recog- 
nised by many who previously had been callously careless. The 
country was thrilled by the very calmness which characterised the 
frigid recital in the Senate by Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, of the 
horrors from witnessing which he had just returned. The personality 
of the man, his unemotional nature, cool, calculating habits, his known 
intimacy with the President, added tremendous force to statements 
weighty enough in themselves to move any civilised people. Private 
relief already had been sent in great quantities to the soldier-herded 
sufferers from absolute want. But it was seen that the time was late 
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for that. It was realised that thousands of those still living were 
beyond the help of food or medicine, and that those who still could 
be saved must be fed and nursed to strength, fitting them to labour 
in the fields, from which they had been driven and were still ex- 
cluded, and then supplied with the wherewithal to make a fresh start 
in their agricultural life. The evidence supplied by Senator Proctor 
and others, of almost equal standing, convinced the great mass of the 
American people beyond a shadow of doubt that, in the last three 
years in Cuba, Spain has perpetrated more frightful destruction than 
even her arms had wrought previously in all her blood-stained 
history. 

Remember that besides all this, at the cost of some $2,000,000 
this Government has policed its coast in honest efforts to pre- 
vent the departure to Cuba of expeditions to aid the revolutionists, 
the landing of which Spain made no serious effort to prevent. In 
recognition of this the Washington authorities received no better 
token of gratitude from Spain than recurrent assertions that this 
Government was aiding and fostering the rebellion. Remember 
that during the progress of the revolution many American citizens 
have been illegally imprisoned and sentenced, some of them to death, 
in Cuba; our only redress being found in appeals to royal clemency, 
which, if at all, was generally vouchsafed grudgingly and after long 
delay. Remember that other American citizens suffered such loss of 
property by the Spanish Government’s failure to afford proper pro- 
tection in Cuba that claims, therefore, now on file in the State 
Department, aggregate some $16,000,000. 

The President’s brief message, transmitting the Maine Report to 
Congress, was tolerated with comparative patience, on the under- 
standing that it was to be followed quickly by another communication 
treating the Cuban question in general. Had there been a doubt as 
to the status of public opinion on the question it must have been set 
aside by the response made to a request for $50,000,000, to be placed 
utterly at the President’s disposal, for national defence. In this 
country of strong party feeling the appropriation was voted in both 
Houses with the utmost dispatch, and without a dissenting voice or 
vote. The performance was unprecedented, even contrary to precedent, 
endowing the President with an absolute power never enjoyed by any 
of his predecessors, and that in a legislature than which no similar 
body more jealously guards its prerogatives from trespass by any other 
branch of the Government. It was the method taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the people to show their determination to uphold the 
President to the utmost in preparing for the expulsion of Spain from 
Cuba, even though it meant war. In the light of subsequent events, 
it is feared in many quarters, not without reason, that this marvellous 
display of unanimity was mistaken by the President for a personal 
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tribute to the confidence reposed in him as an individual. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. While the vote would have been 
impossible in the case of a President whose material integrity was 
subject to the least suspicion, it would have been no less so in the 
case of William McKinley if any doubt had been entertained that he 
was prepared to evict Spain from Cuba by force if diplomacy failed. 

Meanwhile all the potent influences which could be brought to bear 
on the President by the few but strong advocates of peace at any 
price were set in motion. The patience of Congress and the people 
was taxed to the uttermost in the two weeks which elapsed before the 
next message appeared, indications being not lacking that up to 
almost the last moment, the President was in doubt as to what exactly 
he would do, and prepared to act only under the irresistible mandate 
of the people. The nation as a whole was sorely disappointed with 
the message, which was aptly described as a “ masterly understate- 
ment.” It lacked force, and had the air of believing that strength 
would be derogatory to dignity. Only by indirection and implica- 
tion did it suggest that, whatever form intervention for the restoration 
of peace in Cuba might take, no settlement of the question could be 
reached unless Spain abandoned her sovereignty over the island. This 
message is of such recent date that it seems needless to quote from it. 

But the people were thankful that the President at least placed the 
matter in the hands of Congress, and that body lost little time in 
making clear anything that was not clean-cut in the message, and 
in adding its directions to the power for which the President asked. 

Pending the arrival of the message, while the peace at any price 
advocators were crying peace, when there was no peace, the President 
was busy negotiating with the Spanish Government in the forlorn 
hope of satisfying the people without recourse to arms, or at least 
postponing the inevitable day of reckoning. The American Minister 
in Madrid, it is believed, early in the proceedings, warned the 
President that the withdrawal of the Spanish flag from Cuba was a 
diplomatic impossibility, and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
proposition for the relinquishment of Spanish sovereignty over Cuba, 
had been made to the Spanish Government, when President McKinley 
told Congress that he had “ exhausted every effort to relieve the 
intolerable condition of affairs which is at our doors.” 

The Senate, in the popular opinion, improved on the message by 
unequivocably resolving, as the President conspicuously had failed 
to do, “‘ that the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent.” But Congress threatens to fall far 
short of the popular desire, out of consideration for the wishes of the 
President, in failing to recognise formally the Republic of Cuba as 
established by the revolutionists. In his message the President said : 
“To commit this country now to the recognition of any particular 
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government in Cuba might subject us to embarrassing conditions of 
international obligations toward the organization so recognised. In 
case of intervention our conduct would be subject to the approval or 
disapproval of such government. We would be required to submit 
to its direction and to assume to it the mere relation of a friendly 
ally.” The apparent inconsistency involved by implied recognition 
of independence without recognition of the independent government 
was defended in Congress on similar grounds of expediency. 

The people demanded the expulsion of Spain from Cuba. They 
successfully forced that demand upon the administration. With 
almost equal insistence they craved the recognition of the Govern- 
ment which the revolutionists established at the outset of their move- 
ment, and have maintained on constitutional lines for three years. 
More than a year ago the printed records of the proceedings of Con- 
gress contained a copy of the Cuban constitution. With that 
appeared an account of the insurgent government’s legislation, look- 
ing to the establishment of public schools and the printing of books 
for them, the taking of a census, the levying of taxes, which largely 
have sustained the revolution in opposition to nearly 200,000 Spanish 
soldiers, and other regular functions of an established government. 

Trained to regard their own Declaration of Independence almost 
as something sacred and inspired, the people of the United States 
feel that the time is more than ripe for recognition of patriots who 
consistently, with heroic self-sacrifice, have contended against far 
graver wrongs than any which incited this nation to the overthrow 
of British Government, and are stronger in arms to-day than at 
any previous time in their struggle, while the Spanish forces have lost 
strength. 


“ Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not 
be changed for light or transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they aye accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.’’ 


Such words as these, held in reverence as a part of the national 
creed of the United States, instilled into the people as children in the 
public schools, account for the fullest sympathy for the revolutionists 
in Cuba. The people are not satisfied to evade recognition of those 
evolutionists for any consideration of mere expediency, but failing to 
achieve all, perforce will take what they can get at the hands of an 
administration which they regard as carrying prudence almost to 
excess. 


Those who know them best are most inclined to believe that the 
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Cubans, comprising about four-fifths of the 1,500,000 population of 
the island, as compared to 300,000 Spaniards, are well qualified for 
self-government. Under equitable laws they would make excellent 
subjects. Their leaders have been educated in the States or Europe. 
Those who have settled abroad have shown law-abiding and indus- 
trious dispositions, and in many cases have become leaders in the 
liberal professions in lands where the standard of competition is far 
higher than in Cuba. Nothing but outrage after outrage, taxation 
pushed beyond the limit of endurance, abuses insupportable by self- 
respecting manhood, have urged these people to renew their struggles 
for liberty time and again. They are not turbulent by nature. Their 
happiest time was the brief era in which they prospered under British 
rule. But, subjected to extortion for the benefit of “ carpet-baggers”’ 
assigned to their government that they might enrich themselves, shut 
off from all public means of education, destitute of freedom in speech, 
press or religion, harassed and hoodwinked on every possible occasion, 
they relinquished the spade for the machete and bestial patience for 
human protest. 

“arly in the history of the ten years’ war they gave a remarkable 
exhibition of their respect for law. The hero of that movement, the 
man who raised the standard of revolt, while serving as the first 
president of the embryo republic, usurped powers exceeding those 
to which the constitution entitled him. He was impeached, offered 
no resistance, and was deposed, and a striking precedent was estab- 
lished of the Cuban patriots’ devotion to the laws of their own creation. 
There probably is no offshoot of the Latin race better qualified 
than the Cuban for satisfactory self-government. Americans have 
no intrinsic love or admiration for the Cubans as a people. But 
Cubans are seen to be striving to free themselves from a thraldom 
compared to which British rule in America was an equitable partner- 
ship. Spain’s futile attempts to maintain her corrupt supremacy, 
make what was regarded as British injustice seem like a trifling 
error of judgment, and are accompanied by atrocities which ill assort 
with modern ideas of civilization or christianity. These things, and 
the brave stand made by the revolutionists, more than compensate 
for that contempt which Americans, as Anglo-Saxons, feel for the 
Latin race, and arouse a consideration for Cubans in their struggle 
on a par with that usually reserved for men of better breed. 

In the last moments Spain made sundry concessions with a view 
rather to place herself more favourably in the eyes of the Powers 
than from any sincere desire to remove the cause of the complaints 
made by the United States. She appropriated funds nominally for 
the relief of her starving subjects, none of which could get to them 
past her hungry soldiers and rapacious officers. She nominally 
repealed the cruel order of concentration which caused the starvation, 
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leaving the execution of the repeal to district military officers who 
would heed it no more than they had heeded the suffering which 
the original order had caused. She nominally proclaimed a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, which meant nothing with her knowledge that the 
revolutionists whom she had failed to recognise would not pay the 
slightest heed to any such proclamation unaccompanied by a guarantee 
that it was to be followed by the absolute independence of the island. 
But she curtly suggested arbitration of the Maine issue after flaunting 
in opposition to the verdict of the American Board the finding of her 
own Court of Inquiry that the explosion was due to internal causes. 
The Spanish investigation was notoriously superficial, and the slight 
evidence obtained was furnished to order in consonance with a pre- 
conceived decision. Spain’s early, frequent, and persistent denials 
that the harbour of Havana was mined have no weight here, where 
her habitual mendacity is known, except as an indication that with 
the admission that the harbour contained submarine explosives would 
come conviction of responsibility for, if not actual official complicity 
in, the Waine disaster. 

To understand fully the attitude assumed toward Spain by the 
United States it is necessary to understand the people of this country, 
and that is almost impossible except by living with them for some 
time, and then possible only when they are regarded without any sort 
of preconceived notions or prejudice as to their character. Given 
to flamboyance of speech, passionate outbursts of emotion, and 
apparently sudden reversals of opinion, Americans have come to be 
the Wild Man of the West in the eyes of Europe. It were better 
and more near the truth to regard them as the child among nations 
with the virtues of childhood, no less than the ignorance and faults of 
youth. Rejoicing in their growing strength they strut and shout at 
times in a fashion distasteful and disturbing to their reposeful elders. 
But it would be hard to cite a case in which that strength has been 
used, as is often the strength of the child, to bully some weaker 
creature. Quick to speech, and given to bluster, the louder voices 
of the nation are naturally farthest heard. But they carry least 
weight at home. The few strange beings which would have the 
country swagger at large, with a ship on either shoulder, aching for 
a fight, are far more remarkable for their noisiness than their in- 
fluence. They have been loudest in their calls for increase in the 
country’s armament, and the little heed paid to their cries may be 
well estimated by the amount of preparation which was found neces- 
sary to meet the stress of the present emergency. 

Riotous in speech as few are, this people is peculiarly sober in 
action. It knows when to pause, and always pauses for a breathing 
space before setting in motion deeds which are irretrievable. With 
supreme distaste and distrust for the chicanery of diplomacy, this 
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people dabbles therein as little as may be, and then with a nervous 
fear that in what it regards as a contest in mendacity and treachery 
it cannot compete successfully with experts trained by centuries of 
usage. Once given the conviction that its rights are at stake or its 
honour in jeopardy, it plants its feet with a clumsiness which may 
excite ridicule, but a firmness certain to command respect in the 
long run. Outspoken to a fault, the States find the polished 
smoothness of Spain merely the cover for duplicity. To a people 
believing in quick action, the eternal “manana” of the Spaniards, 
the to-morrow which never comes, the road of by-and-by, leading 
to the City of Forgetfulness, have been a frequent source of irrita- 
tion. Space forbids a rehearsal of a long series of the acts of Spain 
dating from the earliest days of American independence to to-day, 
which have been the cause of recurrent friction between the two 
countries. ‘The wonder is not that Spain is told to go now, but that 
her notice to quit has been delayed as long. A journalist of repute 
in London recently said with force that had England been in the 
place of the United States, Spain would have been driven out of Cuba 
bag and baggage long ago. 

Picture Bulgaria with its sufferings at the hands of Turkey placed 
near any one of the European Powers, and so isolated from the 
others that there could be no talk of interference on its behalf upsetting 
the balance of power on the Continent. Imagine the Turk to have 
shown lack of power to rule Bulgaria as conspicuously as lack of 
humanity. There is, under such circumstances, no one of the “ Christian 
nations ” but would have interfered with a strong hand to oust the 
oppressor and comfort the oppressed in far less time and with far less 
ceremony than have been used by the United States in telling Spain 
that it is time for its régime of rapine and starvation in Cuba to cease. 
If there be a doubt as to the action of any “ Christian nation ” of 
Europe under these hypothetical conditions, that government which 
gave rise to such doubt would most surely become an object for the 
unanswerable and derisive scorn of its fellows so soon as the conditions 
became matter of common knowledge. This is a “ nation of shop- 
keepers,”’ a people of hard, practical, commercial reasoning almost to 
the extent that England ever was. But honour never was dearer to 
any people than to this, and the realisation that honour is imperilled 
by the continuance of Spanish atrocities in Cuba has been brought 
home in force. While there is probably no people in the world more 
ardently devoted to the pursuit of material wealth, there certainly is 
none less sordid. It is the spirit of the generous gambler, rather than 
any miserly meanness, which urges it to its tremendous pace in the 
pursuit of money. It has reckoned the cost of expelling Spain from 
Cuba as the wise man estimates the expense of a tower before setting 
about its building. But when it has no thought of gain, this people 
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would relinquish a course, when once convinced of its rectitude, for 
any financial or material consideration, no sooner than it would set 
about the deliberate sale of its birthright. 

The people of the United States believe that they have duties as 
well as rights in regarding themselves as the paramount Power in the 
Western hemisphere. They believe that they are the divinely 
appointed guardians of all such as are oppressed within the limits of 
their sway. They have become convinced that on their threshold is 
such a case of oppression as the civilized world seldom, if ever, 
witnessed. They know, incidentally, that the oppressor of the weak 
has been a serious nuisance to them, the strong. They propose that 
the oppressor shall relinquish a possession which for four centuries he 
has consistently abused, and at the same time shall rid them of 
a nuisance. If the oppressor cares to fight for his possession, his 
blood be on his head. 

Such is the attitude of the United States. If Europe calls it 
jingoism or aggression, this people is content to be known as a jingo 
and aggressor. 


Frep. J. Marurson. 
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I1.--THE MOURNFUL CASE OF CUBA. 


Ix order to understand thoroughly the situation in Cuba, and the 
causes of the strained relations between Spain and the United States, 
it is necessary to have some knowledge of the social, political, com- 
mercial, and religious conditions of the country. The war which has 
been raging in Cuba, was, like all previous wars, waged against the 
Government of Spain and the officials and monopolists, who, under 
Spain’s oppressive and iniquitous rule, live and fatten upon the 
substance of the Cubans. A revolutionary spirit has always been 
smouldering in the hearts of this oppressed people, on account of their 
extortionate taxation and the tyrannous espionnage and cruelty 
exercised towards suspected persons. The Cubans had 40,000 or 
50,000 well-equipped men in the field, and if every one of them 
had fallen, 50,000 more were ready to take their places. Yet this 
revolution of the whole Cuban people against the Government of Spain 
has been persistently described by Spanish officials as the insurrection 
of a few bandits, filibusters, robbers and murderers, with the twofold 
object of misleading European public opinion and justifying, to a 
certain extent, the war of extermination waged against them. 

It was essentially a national uprising—a revolution in which all 
classes of Cubans took an active part, and everybody with Cuban 
blood in his veins worked heart and soul against Spain in favour 
of the island’s freedom. This shows the earnestness with which 
the Cubans regarded the struggle, and they will never give up. 
They will never abandon the fight until the Spaniards are driven 
from Cuba, and the island is practically destroyed and the Spaniards 
starved out.’ Spain will ultimately be driven out of Cuba as she has 
been expelled from every country on American soil, and her black 
shadow will no longer darken the fields of free America. 

In Cuba is still perpetuated the régime of the dark ages. The 
very name of Spain is the synonym for oppression, greed, rapacity 

(1) On January 17th, 1897, Sefior Gonzales de Quesada, of the Cuban Legation at 
Washington, received two letters, dated December 22nd and 31st, from General Masso, 
Vice-President cf the Cuban Republic, which entirely disprove the Spanish assertion 
that the insurgent leaders were willing to compromise and lay down their arms for 
autonomy or anything short of absolute independence. The following extract from 
the first of these letters shows this: ‘ Spain will send to Cuba all her army ; will spend 
all her national treasure; will make a devastating campaign without quarter this 
winter ; but all her power and resources will be of no avail against the Cuban revolu- 
tion, which waves its triumphant flag throughout the island from San Antonio to Maisi 
Gomez, has passed the Moron t¢rocha, and is operating in Las Villas. Calixto Garcia 
has forced Guaimairo to surrender, and the enemy to abandon Cascorro, San Miguel 
de Nuevitas. He has crushed a column of 3,000 men, who were carrying a convoy to 
Bayamo, and intends to continue his offensive operations so as to completely free the 
interior of his military department. Cuba has enough strength to constitute herself 


into a free and independent nation, and she has men who will maintain her free and 
independent !”’ 
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and systematic robbery, and all native Cubans groan under the 
intolerable rule of an effete and corrupt monarchy. Politically, 
Cuba is styled the Captain-Generaley of Havana, and is subject in 
everything to the authority of the Captain-General, who is the civil 
as well as the military ruler of the island, which is divided into five 
civil governorships, viz., La Habana, Metanzas, the Central or Puerto 
Principe, the Eastern or Santiago de Cuba, and the Western. It 
is, or rather was, divided again into three military departments— 
the Western, Central and Eastern—of which the respective capitals 
are Havana, Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba, on the south- 
east coast. Otherwise Cuba is divided into fiscal, judicial, revenue 
and ecclesiastical districts. All the offices, military and civil, are 
filled by men of Spanish birth. The ecreoles, or native white Cubans, 
have absolutely no representation in the Government; no redress 
against tyranny and injustice, and the organized plunder of tax- 
gatherers. Not one of them—far less a negro—is ever appointed to 
office, as in the United States: hence the large percentage of negroes 
in the rebel army. As in Mexico, the Spaniards by birth have 
always held the creoles in contempt, and allowed them no share in 
the administration. Every liberal aspiration is stifled at birth. The 
rebels, therefore, come largely from the population of mixed blood, 
and many of them are of the planter class, though there are many 
professional men—doctors and lawyers—besides merchants and 
students of good Cuban white families amongst them. The ruling 
class is a bureaucracy, and lives upon the taxes which the planters 
pay. 

The highest Spanish authorities have been obliged to confess that 
the grievances of the Cubans are just, and their aspiration for liberty 
legitimate. Marshal Serrano, in his official report of May 10th, 1867, 
to the Spanish Government, said : “‘ We are forced to acknowledge that 
in the last years the Treasury of Cuba has been used abusively, which 
is the cause of the crisis the island goes through now and of the 
exhaustion of its resources.” Six years later, in 1873, Senor Castelar, 
when President, endeavoured to convince Spain of the necessity of 
reforms demanded alike by humanity and civilization, and he deplored 
making Cuba a “transatlantic Poland.” In 1874, the United States 
Minister to Spain informed the United States Government “that the 
entire unwillingness of Spain to do anything towards the amelioration 
of Cuba was shown by the fact that all the Spanish Governments, 
since the breaking out of the revolution in 1868, had promised to 
reform the administration, but the situation of the island was then 
worse than ever.” And Secretary Fish informed the Spanish Govern- 
ment that most of the evils of which Cuba was the scene were the 
necessary results of harsh treatment and of the maladministration of 
the colonial government. Again, in 1875, Mr. Cushing, United 
States Minister to Madrid, communicated to the United States Govern- 
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ment a large amount of evidence fiom Spanish sources, showing the 
demoralisation existing in the administration in Cuba. The Spanish 
newspapers at that time openly informed the Spanish Government 
“that war in Cuba could never be ended until the vices of the 
administration were corrected and its moral tone improved.” Spain 
was exhorted then to make one supreme effort for the pacification of 
Cuba and its moralisation. 

Since the close of the ten years’ war in 1878 to the beginning 
of the war in 1895, Spain had received from Cuba five hundred 
million pesetas ; one of the largest appropriations being the sum set 
apart for military roads, because in all the revolutions the lack of good 
roads for artillery has been the greatest obstacle to the success of 
the Spanish troops. But of this enormous sum not a peseta has been 
devoted to the construction of new roads, and consequently the Spanish 
army has again been unable to transport its artillery, and has been 
deluded, hoodwinked, and outflanked by the Cubans at will, because, 
in accordance with their guerilla warfare, the narrower and more 
tortuous the passage, the better they can fight, and if defeated they 
ean often take refuge in impenetrable morasses or woods. General 
Weyler’s assurances of early pacification were ridiculed by foreigners 
and military men, as well as by the Cubans. General Lee, the U.S. 
Consul-General, has repeatedly expressed the opinion that the insur- 
rection will never be subdued; but Weyler had no desire to terminate 
the war, being only anxious to make hay while the sun shines, and 
he is said to have amassed a princely fortune. 

Cuba is now a barren waste! All the farms were burned to the 
ground long ago in the path through which the Cubans marched from 
one end of the island to the other up to within five miles of Havana. 
Kvery farm in Pinar del Rio was destroyed, and even the fences were 
burned as well as the houses, and the churches were also destroyed to 
prevent the Spaniards from utilising them for fortifications. Nearly 
all the other provinces were in the same condition; for when the 
insurgents reached small places of from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, 
they took everything in the stores and private houses and then 
burned them, while the people fled to Havana and the other 
fortified cities. Such was the account given a year and a-half ago 
by Sefior Angel La Madrid Cuesta, a wealthy Spanish merchant, who 
was compelled to abandon his business in Cuba on account of the 
devastation of the island, and this state of things has since been 
confirmed by scores of other eye-witnesses of this desolation. Since 
then, by order of Weyler, the Spaniards have followed suit, and laid 
waste the country in their turn, the object of each party being to 
starve the other out. Weyler’s second campaign in Pinar del Rio 
was marked by one of the most shocking butcheries of the war.’ 


(1) He fixed his headquarters at San Cristobal, and issued a proclamation ordering all 
the Cuban families in the neighbourhood to leave their homes and come into the city. 
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Weyler turned loose a rabble of volunteers, the dregs of the country, 
whose only object in joining the army was the commission of crime on 
defenceless people; but the reckless butchery of this rabble was 
rivalled by the atrocities of the Spanish regular troops, especially by 
those of the Pizarro regiment, appropriately named ; and meanwhile 
the effusion of blood, the waste of the island by torch, pestilence and 
famine, and the wholesale destruction of property, including American 
property, proceed more briskly than ever, according to fifteenth-century 
methods at the close of the nineteenth century. The homes of the 
Cubans were burnt, their property destroyed, and these unoffending 
pacificos—men, women, and children alike—relegated to the so-called 
“zones of protection,” in reality “ zones of starvation.” A delegate 
from the United States Consulate visited the small town of Artemesia, 
which, before the war, had a population of 3,000, but which he found 
crowded by 12,000 pacificos driven from their homes to starve to death. 
Within the Spanish lines in the so-called “ pacified”’ districts, the mili- 
tary authorities refused to permit the starving people to go a few yards 
only beyond the lines to dig potatoes, and spared no pains to increase 
their misery. At Guanabacoa, opposite Havana, the Mayor ordered 
the soldiers to demolish the frail shelters of these unhappy people, 
leaving women and children dying of small-pox exposed to the rain. 
Along the line of the Western railway, in the Pinar del Rio district, 
there were miles of corpses, food for the vultures, and between Pinar 
del Rio city and Havana an Englishman—a correspondent of the 
New York Journal—counted 300 dead bodies on the embankments 
near the line, with flocks of vultures hovering over them ; the pesti- 
lential odours from the putrefying corpses being intolerable. The 
scene was the abomination of desolation ; the starving inhabitants 
pressing on until unable to proceed further, and then lying down to 
die. These horrors fully equal, if they do not surpass, any of the 
historical atrocities in Poland, Bulgaria, or Armenia. The war 
has already nearly ruined the trade of the United States with Cuba, 
and if it had been allowed to continue much longer, Cuba would 
have nothing left to sell and nothing wherewith to buy. Agriculture 
and mining are already ruined, and $50,000,000 of American capital 
invested in the island are seriously imperilled, not to mention 
American security upon plantations, &c., for about $40,000,000 ; 


In obedience to the proclamation nearly two hundred men, women, and children left 
their homes and went to San Cristobal. Ere long food became scarce, and the ejected 
people appealed to Weyler to be permitted to return to their homes, where they could 
get something to eat. He finally consented, and the Cubans left. Two days after- 
wards Weyler ordered an officer to take a dataillon and raid the country around San 
Cristobal. ‘The officer was ordered to ‘‘lay waste the country,” and to treat all persons 
in arms asenemies. ‘he country was devastated, and a dozen Cuban families were 
exterminated ! Many Cubans fled to the woods, or the butchery would have been 
greater. Among those slaughtered were Juan Garcia, his wife and son; José Calvo 
and two brothers ; Sefiora Ybarra, her son and daughter; and the Sandoval family of 
frve persons. All were pacificos, i.c., neutrals, taking no rart whatever in the rebellion. 
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while the trade of Cuba, about $80,000,000 more, is virtually lost. 
If intervention by the United States was ever to come, it was bound 
to come soon, or there would have been no property left to be saved. 

Spain is virtually bankrupt and can borrow no more money, while 
the rebellion is costing her a million pesetas daily, or nearly 
£15,000,000 sterling a year, and the deficit of the Cuban budget in 
1885 was between six and eight millions of dollars. There is no 
extraordinary resource at Spain’s command, except a further issue of 
paper money at heavy discount, which is a forced loan. As to her 
railways, constructed by foreign capital on a 99 years’ lease, with 
certain guarantees from her Government, the time of these leases 
being only about half expired, it might have been possible to obtain 
a renewal for cash; but as the Spanish Government has failed in its 
guarantee, even this could now hardly be effected. She might obtain, 
it is true, a few millions from the Rothschilds on the Almaden silver 
mines; but that would not materially alter matters. | Weyler’s 
campaign in the Santa Clara province wasa most ignominious failure. 
The Spaniards have been defeated over and over again. At Ceniza, 
under Weyler’s command, they lost 500 killed and wounded, and were 
utterly routed. At Calabazas and Cabaiguan they were defeated 
with heavy loss by Gomez; and while the Spanish troops are becom- 
ing demoralised, the Cubans, flushed by victory, are energetically 
following up their successes. Up till quite recently the insurgents 
laboured under the serious disadvantage of being insufficiently sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition ; there being in Gomez’s army often 
only one rifle to three men; but they are now abundantly supplied 
with all the requisite matériel de guerre, owing to the successful land- 
ing of numerous filibustering expeditions from the United States. 
Another point in the insurgents’ favour is that Spain has sent to 
Cuba young soldiers, unused to the climate and hardships, and 
unacquainted with the methods of warfare of the rebels. The rainy 
season brings fever in its train, which sweeps off the Spanish soldiers 
because of their ignorance of the conditions, for while the Cubans 
dress in wools and clothing suitable to the climate, the Spaniards 
wear the linen clothes of their home army, which are worse than use- 
less in the swampy malarial grounds they are obliged to traverse. 
Menaced by Carlism and anarchy at home, Spain, alone and without 
an ally, is obviously in no condition to go to war with the United 
States. 

A barbarous war of extermination has lately been waged on both 
sides. he Cubans, who have hitherto conducted the war in a civilised 
manner, and spared the lives of their Spanish prisoners, have now 
been driven to retaliation. At the end of December, 1896, Gomez 
stormed Cieba y Davila, a town on the old trocha between Jaruco 
and Moron, and took 145 prisoners, all of whom were shot, in 
accordance with a manifesto addressed to the Spanish authorities a 
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few days previously to the effect that as the Spaniards had refused 
to agree to conduct a humane war, it was now an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, and he would treat Spanish prisoners just 
as Weyler had treated the pacificos. For the Spanish nature has 
not changed since the days of Alva, Torquemada, and Cortes. It is 
as cruel and relentless as ever, and still imagines that the only way 
to suppress insurrection is to exterminate and destroy.‘ Weyler 
simply followed the example of Calleja in Mexico and Morillo in 
Columbia, so that the contest in Cuba has assumed a character 
peculiarly savage and horrible; the war being not only a war of 
death and vengeance but of desolation and destruction. The 
barbarous extermination of non-combatants by the Spaniards is as 
bad as the Armenian massacres; for scarcely a day passes without 
some report of brutal assassinations of innocent, defenceless people. 
On June Ist, 1896, Simon Yruri, a prominent citizen of Jaruco, in 
Havana province, was arrested merely on suspicion of being a rebel 
sympathizer, and publicly shot in the square of the town by order 
of General Melquizo. This execution aroused general indignation 
when it was known that Melquizo had ordered it on his own authority 
without consulting the Captain-General, who is the only official 
empowered to order such executions. On the following day a 
detachment of Spanish troops commanded by Colonel Ochoa, near 
Jaruco, captured a boy of fifteen named Juan Rodriguez, who was 
so ill that he could hardly move without assistance. The unhappy 
creature was dragged from his home near Castiguas and butchered 
on the Tapaste road for the sole crime of being a cousin of a leader in 
the rebel army. On June 4th Lorenzo Medina, a native of the 
Canary Islands, and Juan Toledo—both well known and esteemed 
at Jaruco—were arrested on unknown charges, and, although 
promised a prompt release, were brutally murdered. According to 
a special telegram from Key West, in the Mew York Herald of 
July 23rd, the Spaniards captured some rebel hospitals at Isabel and 
Magdalena, in the province of Matanzas. ‘T'wo doctors named Roig 
and Izquierdo, surgeons of the Cuban army, in charge, were both 
put to the machete; while the helpless sick and wounded were 
murdered in their beds, and the building afterwards burned over 
their heads to conceal the barbarous butchery. In the third 
week in January, 1896, another Cuban hospital, in the Siguanea 
Mountains near Cienfuegos, was captured by Spanish troops. The 
Cuban soldiers defending the sick and wounded made a heroic fight 
as long as their ammunition lasted, but were finally massacred. 

(1) Cortes died in Spain, but his remains were brought back to Mexico, where they 
remained while the Spanish tyranny continued; but as soon as Mexico had shaken off 
the yoke of Spain they were sent back again to that country to prevent them from being 
gibbeted or flung on a dunghill, and they now rest in the vault of his descendants, the 


Dukes of Monteleone, in Sicily. And now the Aztecs again sit on the throne of the Monte- 
zumas, and men with lank hair and tawny skins once more direct the destinies of Mexico. 
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Dr. Soler, the surgeon, came out, waving a white flag, and bearing 
the insignia of the Red Cross, to ask for mercy ; but was shot down 
and despatched by the machete. A sick American raised the Stars 
and Stripes; but the work of Spanish bayonets was short and bloody. 
Not a prisoner was taken, and not even women nurses were spared! 
Then the Spaniards set fire to the hospital, which was burned down 
over the bodies of the victims. 

On the 13th April, 1897, a Cuban hospital was surprised between 
the villages of Guanches and Jesus Maria, in the province of Havana, 
in which about 100 sick and wounded were being treated. All but 
three were butchered by the Spaniards, who did not even spare two 
old women nurses. In May twenty sick men in another hospital 
near Govea in the same province were bayonetted in their beds. A 
young Spanish soldier from Galicia, who refused to join in this 
assassination of defenceless people and protested against it, was shot 
dead by a lieutenant. Prior to those atrocities, in March, another 
Cuban hospital near Ojo del Agua, in the Province of Santa Clara, 
was raided by Colonel Segura. The thirteen inmates were put to the 
machete, and the building burned over them. Near Wanacas another 
hospital was captured, and twelve more Cubans macheted or 
bayonetted. Innocent women and little girls captured near Sigu- 
area were thrown into prison. In the same month, at Sancti Spiriti, 
six prominent Cuban merchants were shot in cold blood by Weyler’s 
volunteers. Innumerable similar outrages have been reported and 
fully authenticated. But what has, perhaps, most shocked public 
opinion in the United States has been the systematic persecution of 
refined Cuban ladies of gentle birth, who have been subjected to 
nameless outrages and imprisoned for weeks along with /as reco/idas, 
or the lowest class of abandoned women, by Weyler, merely on the 
ground of their being distantly related to some of the insurgents— 
often for no reason whatever. 

The times have changed, but not the priests nor the old time- 
honoured methods of the Santa Hermandad or Santo Oficio. It is 
the renewal of the Inquisition in Cuba that has produced so many 
heroines and a martyr-patriot-hero like Antonio Maceo—the most 
prominent figure in the ten years’ war as in the actual revolution— 
who resembled the Lacedzemonians in being born not for himself but 
for his country. He had six brothers and four half-brothers. Of his 
brothers, Rafael, wounded several times, died in exile. Miguel and 
Julio were both killed in battle. Thomas lives, suffering from old 
wounds, and Marcos has been prominent in the Cuban cause. José, 
who was killed some time ago, was the last of the brothers able to 
share with the late-lamented Antonio the hardships and perils of a 
campaign. Of his half-brothers, Justo was killed ; Felipe permanently 
disabled by wounds ; Manuel and Fermin fought all through the war 
without serious hurt. General Antonio Maceo’s father was killed in 
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the former war, fighting under his son’s orders. ‘ Dulce et decorum 
.’ Since then, Antonio Maria Maceo, a nephew of 
the late General Antonio Maceo, who until recently had been serving 
on board the United States cruiser Bennington, applied to the Cuban 
Junta in New York for information as to the best way to get to Cuba 
to join the insurgent forces. Maceo landed in Cuba in March, 1895, 
and in September was proclaimed Lieutenant-General of the Cuban 
army. Some idea of his bravery may be formed from the fact that 
at the time of his exile, after the ten years’ war, he bore the scars of 
twenty-four wounds—twenty the marks of bullets and four the scars 
of the sword and machete. Ue was the terror of the Spaniards, and 
his treacherous murder aroused the most intense indignation in the 
United States. His death may be said to have sounded the death- 
knell of Spanish rule in Cuba.’ 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Signor Imbriani said, “ that in 
the name of the Italian Radicals he sent the Cubans a salutation to 
the noble memory of General Antonio Maceo, who had died for his 
country.” ‘“ Rebellion,” he declared, “is not only the right but the 
duty of the oppressed, and glory comes to those who die in such a 
vause,’’ and his speech was received with prolonged applause. 

Backed up so strongly as it was in the Senate, the public sentiment 
could be resisted only to a certain point, beyond which even the strongest 
opposition in Congress must ultimately yield. The cruel and inhuman 
butchery of the Spaniards, superadded to the persistent massacre 
of American citizens, and the destruction of their property, aroused 
intense indignation. Mr. Morgan, in a speech in the Senate, on 
December 15th, 1897, declared “‘ that the people and property of the 
island were the prey of commissioned guerillas—robbers, cut-throats, 
assassins, ravishers and pirates-—and that an end must be put to this 
saturnalia of blood and fire.’ President Cleveland long ago warned 
Spain that the time for decisive action was near at hand; yet Weyler 
paid no heed to the warning, and continued to butcher and torture 
Cubans and Americans as merrily as ever, notwithstanding President 
McKinley’s subsequent official declaration of his policy, “ that his 
Government was firmly resolved to protect American citizens in Cuba 


est pro patria mori 


(1) A Spanish editor, named Cataiian, crossed over to Key West from Havana to 
fight a duel with a man there who had spoken strongly against the{Spanish Govern- 
ment. He was applauded for his patriotism, and when he left Cuba the prayers and 
good wishes of her entire people were supposed to go with him. But ‘homme pro- 
pose mais Dieu dispose,’’ for he came back a week afterwards in a coffin! The Spanish 
authorities allowed his remains to ‘‘lie in state’’ for some days, after which they were 
interred with due ceremony in a stone vault, in the door of which was placed a pane of 
glass. Some weeks afterwards five students from an academy were strolling past and 
peeped in, when one of them accidentally scratched the glass with a diamond worn 
upon his finger. The mark was detected the same day; the offenders were arrested, 
and, after a mock trial, a// five were placed up against a wall and shot. A father‘stood by 
and offered a fortune for the life of his only son, but without avail! The history of 
Cuban martyrology has deeply stirred the heart of the American nation. 
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at all hazards,” and his words on June 18th, 1896, prior to his 
election, which are well worth remembering: “* We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against 
cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go out for the full success of 
their determined contest for liberty. The Government of Spain having 
lost control of Cuba, and being unable to protect the property or lives 
of resident American citizens, or to comply with its treaty obligations, 
we believe that the Government of the United States should actively 
use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give independence 
to the island.” 

It was felt that the people of the United States, having the power to 
terminate this war, were morally responsible for its prolongation. It 
should not be forgotten that a recognition of belligerency by the 
United States means also a recognition by Mexico and all the 
Republics of Central and South America, who will inevitably follow 
the lead of the United States in a recognition of Cuban independence; 
for the Latin-American Republics are in active sympathy with the 
rebellion. After the victory of Bayamo, in July, 1896, when the 
insurgents defeated and nearly captured the Captain-General, 
Martinez Campos, and gained possession of the whole eastern half of 
the island, the fact of their belligerency was established; and if 
further evidence was needed, it was furnished by the subsequent 
victory at Coliseo, on December 24th, when the insurgents drove the 
Captain-General back to Havana, and gained military control of the 
western provinces. The strongest evidence of the Cuban Republic’s 
title to recognition is that Spain has been unable to crush the 
insurrection by warfare conducted on civilized lines. The Hispano- 
American Republics have not only made the United States Govern- 
ment aware of their attitude in preferring the United States to take 
the lead in the recognition of Cuban belligerency and independence, 
but in more than one case have expressed the wish to give more 
practical expression of their sympathy with the people of Cuba, who 
are only following the examples of all the descendants of Spanish 
colonizers from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 

Two plausible arguments were urged against recognising the 
independence of Cuba: (1) that the insurgents had no fixed seat of 
government; (2) that Spain would declare war against the United 
States. The answer to the first is that the Cuban Republic is in the 
field fighting so far successfully, and has half-a-dozen good Generals 
Calixto Garcia, Jesus Rabi, Carrillo, Rodriguez, Quintin Bandera, 
Aranguen, Castillo, Rosas, and Cerillo—besides Gomez to replace 
Maceo. For nearly three years it has withstood the whole military 
and naval strength of Spain. Diplomatic history shows that 
President Monroe recognised the Governments of Buenos Ayres, 
Colombia, and Chili, when they had no firmly established govern- 
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ment, and no place to which the United States could dispatch 
the Ministers who were accredited to these new sovereign States. 
In at least two cases it was several months before President Monroe 
could find a place in those countries to which he could send his 
Ministers. There are thus ample precedents for the recognition of 
Cuba; and intervention must follow recognition, if intervention be 
necessary to secure Cuba’s freedom. The reply to the second was, that 
business interests, which, in certain exceptional cases, might be opposed 
to the recognition of Cuban independence, are hostile to the national 
honour. It is not, however, the outlook that stocks may go down, or 
even that United States’ investors in Cuba will be impoverished or 
ruined, nor the consideration of greatly diminished exports and 
imports, that has so roused the people of the United States to demand 
the extension of a helping hand to the struggling patriots, as the 
barbarous cruelties of the Spanish Generals both to the Cubans and 
American citizens. Nor will the fact that business may be still further 
disturbed prevent that demand from becoming irresistible. It is true 
that the mere fact that Spain has placed an almost insuperable barrier 
in the way of American merchants, should they attempt to enter her 
ports with American products, in the form of a protective tariff, which 
resembles, in many respects, the policy once pursued by England 
against her American colonies, of which the “ Boston tea party” was 
the direct result, has proved very detrimental to American interests. 
For while the United States purchases, at least, more than seventy 
per cent. of everything Cuba has to sell, Cuba in return buys from 
the United States less than twenty per cent. of the articles she im- 
ports—chiefly flour, petroleum, and other non-competitive articles, 
which Spain is unable to furnish ; so that it is to the land of the Stars 
and Stripes that Cuba must look, since, as long as beets are grown in 
Europe, the product of the sugar cane will find no market on the 
European side of the Atlantic. Thus, the mother country pockets 
annually, through her antiquated institutions, the Yankee millions, 
which, under proper conditions of trade, would be returned to the 
people of the United States in payment for American coal, iron, 
and manufactured goods, which are often sent to Spain and then 
re-shipped to Cuba, as the only practical method of getting into the 
latter country. Owing to the backwardness of Spanish industries, 
and the inability of Spain to supply Cuba with the products she 
requires, the Cubans have to consume Spanish articles of inferior 
quality, or pay exorbitant prices for foreign goods, owing to the 
prohibitive duties imposed, which merely place large sums in the 
Spanish exchequer. Spanish merchants practise a novel fraud by 
nationalizing féreign products for importation into Cuba, and thus 
the senseless commercial policy of Spain is the cause of inextinguish- 
able discontent. 

It is true, also, that Cuba is within the economic crbit o° the 
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United States, and that the commerce of the island is a strong factor 
in the Cuban problem, inasmuch as it is the active agent of civilisa- 
tion everywhere; and sugar is omnipotent from the purely com- 
mercial American point of view. There are, it is true, certain fixed 
economic laws, which are as sure in their operation as gravitation, 
and must inevitably affect the ultimate destiny of Cuba. But there 
are higher motives for intervention by the United States than the 
important commercial relations which might be established under 
equitable trade conditions, though comparatively little attention 
until quite recently has been given to them, or to the claims which 
the struggling people of Cuba, in their efforts to shake off the heavy 
yoke of their Spanish taskmasters, have upon humanity. For the 
mere existence, almost under the shadow of the flag of the free 
institutions of the United States, of a government as despotic as 
that of the Czar, in the eyes of all patriotic Americans, is a monstrous 
anachronism. This is what touches the national conscience, and 
this is why the senators who have supported the resolution for the 
recognition of the independence of Cuba, spoke truly for the United 
States. 

Congress acted under an irresistible pressure from the American 
people, who are determined that Cuba shall be free. A barbarous 
war has been waged by Spain against the people of an American 
island, who have again been driven to revolt to emancipate them- 
selves from an oppression so intolerable that Cubans infinitely prefer 
death on the battle-field to its nameless horrors. The United States 
will never permit the pearl of the Antilles—a land that has the 
brightest possibilities for a people of intelligence and enterprise— 
to be a slave pen and the abiding place of slaughter and destruction. 
Geographically, Cuba, at the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico and about 
midway between the Florida Keys and Yucatan, is in American 
waters ; and politically she is entitled to Statehood in the continent 
of American Republics. With an area of over 47,000 square miles 
and a coast line 2,200 miles in length, the ‘“ Queen of the Antilles ”’ 
is manifestly destined either to be an independent republic or to be 
annexed to the United States and incorporated in the American 
union. From the American point of view, Cuba ought to belong 
to the United States, for the reason that Cuba is the key to the 
Gulf of Mexico and all the southern coasts of the United States. 
The islands of the Caribb2an stand like outposts to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and almost every European power owns one or more of 
these islands. England, France, Germany, Spain, and Denmark— 
each has its outposts there—which, in the event of war, would form 
their coaling and victualling stations; but Cuba is the most valuable 
of all the islands, and is of vital strategic, as well as commercial, 
importance to the United States. 

G. H. D. Gossir. 
3K2 








THE BREAKDOWN OF OUR CHINESE POLICY. 


“‘C’esr pour amuser les badauds,”’ said a foreign diplomatist to me the 
other day, with a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders, when I asked 
him what he thought of the Chinese pledges to Great Britain, relative 
to the non-alienation of the Yangtsze Valley. As astatement of fact, I 
am not disposed to quarrel with this remark. Had its author, how- 
ever, been the servant of a democratic state, he would, probably, have 
put it in a less acid form. For nowadays, in the West at least, 
“les badauds”’ are masters of the situation. ‘ The sound of their 
bewildered thousandfold voice,” said Mr. Carlyle a generation ago, 
“is heard in all meetings and speakings, in all thinkings and modes 
and activities of men. The Gods have appointed it so; no Pitt, nor 
body of Pitts, or mortal creatures, can appoint it otherwise.”” Hence, 
“amuser les badauds”’ is often a very serious duty of the newest 
statesmanship. It is, in a measure, the safeguard of national prestige, 
and prestige signifies place and power for Ministers at home, while 
for our people abroad it means confidence and all the material advan- 
tages which that moral condition infallibly begets. 

When, therefore, I am told that the action of the British Govern- 
ment in acquiring a lease of Wei-hai-wei from China is, for 
strategical reasons, unwise, I am not disposed to agree. It is, indeed, 
my conviction that, in the circumstances, it was eminently justifiable, 
and for the reason that it was calculated at a critical moment, when 
just that sort of action was required, to “amuser les badauds.” 

Consider the state of the public mind, at home and in China, when 
the news was received that Port Arthur, the Gibraltar of the Far 
East—one might almost say in the badaud vein, the Constantinople 
of Eastern Asia—had passed into the hands of the Power which Mr. 
Urquhart was so fond of calling the Colossus of the North. At home, 
the rising tide of popular dissatisfaction with the foreign policy of 
Ministers, had at last reached the very citadel of the Government’s 
Parliamentary strength. What the grumblings of the less respon- 
sible Conservative papers had long indicated, and what the bye-elec- 
tions had foreshadowed, had found expression in the ultra-Ministerial 
Times in this wise :— 


“By vacillation in action, combined with a persistent adherence to a theory 
which it did little to realise, the Government of this country has simply, as the 
French say, assisted at the carrying out of changes vitally affecting not only our 
more immediate commercial interests, but our political position and prestige 
throughout the Far East. Her Majesty’s Government is now awaiting the inevit- 
able confirmation of an accomplished fact, which need not have been accomplished 
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at all had it shown an adequate grasp of the essential factors in the problem, or a 
capacity for foreseeing the action that would be taken by other Powers in further- 
ance of aims which were no secret.”’ ! 


This was mild in comparison with what some of the public journals 
were saying, and what a good many Unionists at St. Stephen’s were 
whispering to one another. The public generally were, as the Times 
said, a prey to “ exasperating doubt and perplexity.” There was, as 
Lord Selborne admitted in an expostulatory speech a few days later, 
‘‘a common notion that the country had been put upon,” ? and this 
feeling grew, as Mr. Balfour subsequently observed, into “ a condition 
of considerable irritable anxiety.” * In short, the Government had 
fallen on the evil days of a very pronounced unpopularity, not 
through any adroit tactics of the Opposition, or any passing whim of 
the constituencies, but because a widespread conviction had slowly 
and solidly formed itself that the Foreign Office was in weak hands. 

It was, however, not alone “the bewildered thousandfold voice ” 
at home that the Government had to consider. In the Foreign settle- 
ments at the Chinese Treaty ports, in the native mercantile commu- 
nities, and especially in the Yaméns at Peking, there were other and 
less stable categories of badauds to be reckoned with. The worst that 
the dissatisfaction at home could do was to upset the Cabinet, and 
that was very remote ; but an impression of British impotence in the 
Far East meant something much more serious. It meant an actual and 
immediate shrinkage of British trade, and the possible predominance 
at Peking of a hostile power whose counsels and efforts might, and no 
doubt would, be systematically employed to still further circumscribe 
our mercantile activities. Of the reality of this danger we have 
abundant evidence, but it will suffice to quote a couple of examples. 

A valuable Report on the state of British trade in China, published 
by the Foreign Office last year, contains a communication from the 
Shanghai Committee of the China Association, in the course of which 
that body makes the following observation :— 


‘* The Committee are impressed with the belief that, in former years, when British 
influence in China was potent, the affairs of commerce had much more consideration 
at Her Majesty’s Legation than they receive at present ; and that the tendency 
of the time is to make British commercial interests in China entirely subservient 
to the exigencies of the diplomatic situation in Europe.” * 


That this was really the état d’esprit of the British merchant in the 
Treaty ports can scarcely be doubted in view of the representative 
character of the body from which the statement emanates. Mr. 
Consul Brennan, however, in an earlier portion of the same Report, 
Leading article, March 26, 1898. 

Speech at Liberal Union Club, March 29. 


) 

) 

) “onan House of Commons, April 5. 

) Consular Reports (1897), No. 1909, China, p. 35. 
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bears independent testimony to the existence of this pessimist feeling, 
and, at the same time, shows how paralysing was its influence on 
British trade. He is discussing the impediments placed by the 
Mandarins in the way of trade with internal markets, notwithstanding 
treaty rights giving our merchants access to them on reasonable con- 
ditions, and he asks why a stand is not made for their rights? Here 
is his answer :— 


*« [One reason is] the misgivings which fill the minds of British merchants lest 
they should not receive adequate support and protection from their own authori- 
ties when they are in difficulties, an apprehension that they will be left to shift 
for themselves, and that the British authorities will allow them to suffer unjust 
losses. It is this sense of insecurity which has discouraged our pioneers of the treaty 
ports, and causes the British merchant to keep clear of any ventures except such 
as from his own experience or that of others he knows to be not only legitimate 
but also safe.” } 


So much for public feeling in the Treaty ports. 

Among the Chinese themselves the prevalent opinion was not very 
different, and its effects were not less serious. The Celestial did not 
perhaps assert so positively the impotence of Great Britain, but he 
had long ceased to regard her as the predominant Power in the Far 
East. Whether she had undergone some decaying transformation 
or other he probably did not know and he certainly did not enquire. 
Sufficient for him that her power and her claim to a primary voice in 
Chinese affairs were no longer manifest. In his view, Russia had 
taken her place from the moment when, despite the dissent of England, 
the Tsar had demanded and obtained a revision of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in face of the victorious arms of Japan. All the states- 
men of the Tsung-li Yamén had indeed made up their minds that 
the Empire was either at the mercy of Russia or dependent for its 
integrity on Russian friendship. Even the common people spoke of 
little else than the proximate removal of the court to Shansi and the 
intended cession of Peking to the Muscovite.” The degree in which 
this state of affairs threatened British interests is not to be questioned. 
Apart from our loss of prestige throughout Asia, where, for nearly half 
a century, every Bazaar had rung with the rivalry of Great Britain 
and Russia, there was the practical and concrete danger of a great 
protectionist Power becoming the arbiter of a volume of British trade 
worth, in round figures, £40,000,000 annually. 

This then was the condition of the public mind at the moment 
when the Russian flag was hoisted over Port Arthur. That at home 
it became articulate in imprecations of the Government, that among 
British merchants in the Treaty ports it passed into a deeper and 
more enervating gloom, and that in Peking its Russophilism became 


(1) Consular Reports (1897). No. 1909. China, p. 13. 
(2) North China Herald, March 14, 1898, p. 401. 
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still more helpless and resigned, is not surprising. Apart altogether 
from considerations of naval bases and the balance of power, which the 
badauds may be excused from understanding, seeing that the experts 
themselves are hopelessly divided upon them, Port Arthur in Russian 
hands meant to the general public the crowning success of the Far- 
Eastern section of the anti-English policy of Russia. It was the 
visible symbol of Russian predominance and of the effacement of 
Great Britain, a notice to quit to the British merchant. Whether 
this impression was correct or not need not be discussed. That it 
appeared, as was believed, to be justified, and that it was pregnant 
with material disaster to British interests, are sufficient for the 
practical purposes of my argument. For the point I wish to make 
is that the problem before the Government was less the counter- 
balancing in a purely military and technical sense of the Russian 
move on Port Arthur than the demonstration to the badauds, both 
British and Chinese, that England was not afraid to act, that she 
had at length awoke, and that she was determined to uphold and 
extend her commercial position in China, and to contest the ex- 
clusive domination of any other foreign Power in Peking. It 
was a question of what the Germans call Vé/kerpsychologie rather 
than politics. What was required was something showy rather 
than something sound. If the showy andthe sound could be com- 
bined, so much the better, but the showy came first. 

For this purpose nothing could have been better than the leasing 
of Wei-hai-wei. It is true that we might have threatened war, 
which would have been still more impressive, but unfortunately we had 
already sacrificed at Kiao-Chau, if not in our earlier attitude towards 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the only policy by which so extreme 
a course could have been decently justified. Some other place might 
have been more suitable from the military point of view, and there is 
good expert reason for believing that no fresh naval base at all would 
have been quite as advantageous, if not actually preferable. But 
how win over our British and Chinese Mandarins to this view? What 
do they know of primary and secondary naval bases? They wanted 
some concrete action which in the light of their limited historical 
experience, and the facile illustration of school atlases, would visibly 
balance the Russian coup. Where better could they have it than at 
Wei-hai-wei ? 

That harbour is opposite Port Arthur, of which it is the corre- 
sponding leaf in the double gateway of the Gulf of Pechili. It 
is the second strong place in China, and, however inferior in that 
respect to Port Arthur, it certainly made a better stand against the 
Japanese in the last war. It may be true that its possession could 
not prevent the overland march of a Russian army on Peking, but that 
for the present is a remote contingency. Its general effect in British 
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hands appears to te to prevent a Russian monopoly of the Gulf of 
Pechili, which is a sort of aqueous courtyard of the Chinese capital. 
It is a visible symbol that henceforth Russia is not to have everything 
her own way in China, and hence it is calculated to infuse confidence 
into the Treaty ports, and to rescue the Tsung-li Yamén from exclu- 
sive dependence on one Power. It will be admitted, I think, that it 
has been successful in producing this effect, and since, under the 
lamentable circumstance, this was the essential thing to strive for, 
Downing Street deserves the credit of having so far succeeded. 

Were the Government a sort of Cabinet of Rip Van Winkles, 
suddenly brought face to face with a crisis which had grown and 
matured while they had been blamelessly slumbering, the political 
student might rest satisfied with this justification of their action— 
putting aside, of course, the question of the real value of Wei-hai- 
wei, which is a matter of controversy. Unfortunately for them, 
however, this is not the case. Great Britain has had, for a good many 
years, a policy in China which the Government inherited, and of 
which they are the responsible custodians. The lease of Wei-hai-wei 
must consequently be considered in the light of that policy, and 
the present state of the policy must be examined in the light of Wei- 
hai-wei. Is Wei-hai-wei an application of, or a departure from, our 
traditional policy, and if perchance it be the latter, does it initiate a 
better policy or a worse ? 

Before answering this question it may be well to set forth briefly 
what has hitherto been understood to be our China policy. It may 
be summed up in the familiar phrase, “integrity and independence of 
the Chinese dominions.” That its formulation in these definite 
terms is not of very considerable antiquity I am ready to admit, 
but this is only because, until very recent years, nothing had occurred 
in China proper to render its affirmation necessary, although it was 
always distinctly implied in the nature, growth and recognised possi- 
bilities of our mercantile interests. When, for example, in 18957, 
Lord Clarendon instructed Lord Elgin to endeavour to obtain the 
opening of the whole of China to foreign trade, in which all nations 
should participate on an equal footing,’ the doctrine of territorial 
integrity and independence was clearly implied.? It has been ingeni- 
ously argued that Article IV. of the Bocca Tigris Convention, in 
which we engage to defend “ Chusan and its dependencies” against 
foreign aggression, constitutes a guarantee of Chinese territorial 
integrity within the area of British interests. Chusan, it will be re- 

(1) Blue Book: “ Earl of Elgin’s Special Missions, 1857-1859,’ pp. 4, 6. 

(2) Mr. Balfour indicates this when he says in the recently published Blue Book : 
‘‘ Speaking generally, it may be said that the policy of this country is effectively to 
open China to the commerce of the world, and that our estimate of the action of other 


Powers in the Far East depends on the degree to which it promotes or hinders the 
attainment of this object.’’ China. No. 1 (1898), p. 57. 
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membered, was seized as security for the fulfilment of the engage- 
ments made by China in the Treaty of Nanking with regard to 
the five southern Treaty ports, and hence, it is said, its dependencies, 
as referred to in the Bocca Tigris Convention, were not only the 
islands in its vicinity and the mouth of the Yangtsze River, but 
also the whole coast south-westward to Canton. As since then our 
interests have multiplied on the Yangtsze itself, and extended far 
north of that river, it is argued that the dependencies of Chusan 
should now include even such ports as Tientsin, Chefoo, and New- 
shang, and hence the whole of Shantung and Manchuria.’ This latter 
contention is of course an exegetical fantasy, but there is reason to 
believe that, so far as the Yangtsze and the southern coast is con- 
cerned, the theory of the Bocca Tigris Guarantee is perfectly accurate. 

However that may be there can be no doubt that the necessity of 
preserving the substantial integrity of China has impressed itself on 
the minds of English statesmen with increasing force during the 
last twenty years owing in the first place to the enormous expansion 
of our mercantile interests in that Empire, in the second place to the 
growing colonial ambition of foreign powers and their desire to secure 
sole markets for their products and manufactures ; and thirdly to a 
reluctance in this country to augment our already heavy territorial 
responsibilities in Asia, The idea was expressed with sufficient clear- 
ness and force by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last January, when on 
behalf of the Government he told the Swansea Chamber of Commerce 
that— 


“What we wanted in China was not territorial acquisition. . Ve did not 
regard China as a place for conquest or acquisition by any Ector or other 
Pow er. We looked upon it as the most hopeful place of the future for the com- 
merce of our country and the commerce of the world at large, and the Govern- 
ment were absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even—and he wished to speak 
plainly—if necessary at the cost of war that that door should not be shut.’’ ? 


A modification of this Monroe policy has been advocated by Mr. 
Balfour. It is known as the policy of the “ Open door” and, impli- 
citly anticipating violations of the doctrine of territorial integrity, 
proposes that in such cases all changes in the commercial status quo 
adverse to British commerce shall be resisted. This, however, 
is a factitious alternative, for all our competitors in China are Protec- 
tionist powers, and their colonial policies are founded on ‘Protectionist 
principles. 

Besides these general principles there has been a specific side of 
our Far Eastern policy which must be noticed here as it has a direet 


(1) Japan Mail, quoted in Hong Kong Daily Press, Dec. 30, 1897, and commented 
upon on Dec. 31. 

(2) Times, Jan. 18, 1898. 

(3) Speech at Manchester: Times, Jan. 11, 1898. 
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bearing on the question under discussion, although originally it was 
only distantly connected with it. For many years it has been a 
tradition of the Foreign Office and the Admiralty to prevent Russia 
at all costs from obtaining a port on the Pacific below the line of 
winter ice. Such a tradition would, of course, not be recorded in 
accessible documents but its existence will not be denied. Public 
indications of it are not wanting. In 1857 Lord Elgin was much 
exercised in his mind by areport that Count Poutiatine had demanded 
the cession of the Liao-tong peninsula to Russia,’ and he afterwards 
expostulated with Count Ignatieff on the efforts of Russia to reach the 
open Pacific.? Lord Palmerston also watched the movement with con- 
siderable jealousy.* In 1885, when there was reason to believe that 
Russia was meditating a descent on Northern Corea, the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone occupied Port Hamilton by way of security and refused 
to evacuate it until Russia had pledged herself “ not to interfere with 
Corean territory under any circumstances.” * There can be little doubt 
that the “ legend of Talienwan”’ belongs to the same line of policy and 
that the object of British diplomacy in that connection was to prevent 
Russia from establishing a sphere of influence on that part of the 
Chinese coast. 

To sum up then: The British policy in China—apart, of course, 
from the defence of Treaty rights—was (1) to preserve the territorial 
status quo, and (2) to prevent Russia from establishing herself any- 
where on the Corean or Chinese coast. 

Now how does this policy look in the light of the Wei-hai-wei 
lease? The object of that lease, as Mr. Balfour explained in 
announcing it to the House of Commons,’ was “to balance the pos- 
session of Port Arthur by Russia.” In other words, it is intended as 
a compensation for, and is an illustration of, the breakdown of that 
portion of our Far Eastern policy, which aimed at the exclusion of 
Russia from the ice-free coast of China. But this is not all. The 
possession of Port Arthur by Russia implies something else. What 
that is, the Duke of Devonshire has told us in the frankest terms, and 
I cannot do better than quote his words. 


“The acquisition of Port Arthur by Russia has a strategic and political rather 
than a commercial importance. My lords, we do not entertain any illusions on 
this subject. . . . We regard this occupation, as we believe it will be considered 
throughout the whole of the East, as the commencement of the absorption or 
partition of the Chinese Empire.’’ ® 


So with the acquisition of Port Arthur by Russia, the whole of our 
China policy falls to the ground. It is the second stage in a process 


(1) Ravenstein: ‘* Russians on the Amur,”’ p. 140. 


(2) Inagaki: ‘“ Japan and the Pacific,’’ p. 27. (8) Ibid., p. 23. 
(4) Blue Book. China. No. 1 (1887). 
(5) Zimes Parl. Rep., April 6, 1898. (6) Ibid. 
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of partition of which Kiao-chau was the first and Wei-hai-wei 
the third. Henceforth, instead of preserving the integrity of China, 
we are virtually pledged to a policy of progressive and uniform 
dismemberment, in which already Russia, France and Germany 
are participating, and Austria, Italy, and even Belgium' may one 
day claim to join. This is not by any means a strained interpretation 
to place on the Port Arthur-Wei-hai-wei transaction. Having our- 
selves laid down the principle that Russian encroachments can only 
be tolerated if we are allowed to balance them by similar encroach- 
ments, we cannot consistently propose to resist them in the future. 
Indeed, I happen to know that when the Wei-hai-wei lease became 
known to the much mortified Russian Government, the consolation 
urged upon it by one of its most distinguished statesmen, was that, 
at any rate, the doctrine of the territorial integrity of China was now 
finally got rid of. 

There remains Mr. Balfour’s alternative policy of the “ Open Door ” 
to be considered. How does that fare under the Wei-hai-wei system? 
From the moment when the Germans began the Chinese scramble with 
their descent on Kiao-Chau, we were assured by members of the Govern- 
ment that whatever else occurred, the “ Open Door” should remain. 
Territorial integrity might be violated, but the commercial status quo, 
the “ equality of opportunity,” would be preserved, “ even,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “at the cost of war.” Happily we have 
had no war, but this is not because the commercial status quo has 
been maintained in the Chinese territories leased to Germany, Russia, 
and France. On the contrary, it has been abandoned, and has gone 
the way of the rest of our policy. Assurances have, it is true, been 
received from Russia and Germany, but they do not reproduce the old 
“Open Door.” Russia, having taken her leases subject to Chinese 
Sovereign rights, does not propose to interfere with existing treaties. 
Talienwan, in her hands, will be on precisely the same level as a 
Chinese Treaty port, but Port Arthur will have the same close status as 
under its Chinese masters.?_ The result is that the equality of oppor- 
tunity at Port Arthur is gone, and we have no guarantee that when 
the tenure of Talienwan is altered—as altered it certainly will be one 
day—the door will not be closed there too. At any rate we may rely 
upon it that the “ Open Door ”’ at Talienwan will remain open just as 
long as it suits Russian interests and no longer. This is far from 
the commercial status quo as guaranteed by the Treaty of Tientsin. 

In Kiao-Chau we have not been more successful. There all sovereign 


(1) For Austrian interests see Neue Freie Presse, March 11, 1898. An Italian con- 
cession is reported inthe Times, April 16, 1898. The Belgians have already considerable 
interests at Ha nkow. 
=(2) China. No, 1 (1898), p. 64 (Despatch from Count Mouravieff to Sir N. 
O’Connor). 
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rights are said to have been transferrel to the Germans with the 
leasehold, although, as Professor Westlake has pointed out,’ it is 
difficult to understand how all sovereign rights could pass without 
including sovereignty itself. The ingenious object, however, seems 
to be to measure obligations by the leasehold and privileges by the 
sovereign rights. Consequently, under this tenure the “ Open Door” 
of the Treaty of Tientsin disappears altogether, and in its place we 
have a door which is certainly open for the present, but, unlike the 
Talienwan door, may be closed at any moment without a change in 
the German tenure, or even an infraction of international pledges. 
All we have secured from Germany is the following vague assurance 
from Herr Von Biilow: 


“T cannot at present bind myself with regard to our future attitude in the 
sphere of commercial policy in Kiao-Chau Bay. In any case our conduct towards 
other Powers will be guided by liberal principles in accordance with the maxim, 
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‘ Live and let live.’ ’’ ? 


No one will pretend that this is equivalent to the rights we enjoyed 
under the Treaty of Tientsin. 

As for the French and their new leasehold in the South, we do 
not seem even to have broached the subject of the “ Open Door” to 
them. At any rate there is nothing about it in the recently-published 
Blue Book. 

Thus the whole of the old China policy has gone, and in its place 
we have a policy of partition with coast stations duly occupied, and 
spheres of influence marked, just as if we were dealing with some 
new territory in East Africa. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that this is a very serious and damaging change. The main objects 
of the integrity policy were to secure the widest field for British trade 
with a minimum of cost and responsibility. The ultimate results of 
the partition policy must be to limit very considerably our trading 
area, and to involve us in the burdens and responsibilities of a 
fresh Asiatic dominion, which we shall have to garrison, and the land 
frontiers of which we shall have to defend. It istrue that this dénoue- 
ment is still far off, and it is possible that the future has surprises and 
quick-changes in store for us, which may defeat all our prophecies. 
One cannot, however, count on /’impréru. So far as probabilities are 
concerned, our course in China will be such as I have indicated, 
unless we like to fight for the re-establishment of the old system or 
abandon the field altogether. Meanwhile, the step we have taken at 
Wei-hai-wei will be costly. A large sum of money will be required 
to render it an effective counterpoise to Port Arthur, and a very large 


(1) ‘* Status of Russia and Germany in China.’’ Times, April 6, 1898. 

2) Times Berlin telegram, Jan. 25, 1898. According to the recently issued Blue 
Book (** China,’’ No. 1, 1898), no specific assurances at all have been given to Great 
Britain by Germany (see Despatches, Nos. 60 and 74). 
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garrison will be necessary to hold it. Both the men and money could 
be much better employed. 

Mischievous though this change of policy undoubtedly is it would 
be unfair to blame the Government if it could be shown that they 
were taken by surprise, or that the aggressive movement of the 
Powers was concerted and dangerous to oppose. When one considers 
the course of events, however, it is clear that, with a little foresight 
and firmness, the whole situation might have been saved. There was 
no concerted action among the Powers. On the contrary there was 
rivalry, and it was from this rivalry, which we might easily have 
turned to our own profit, that all the mischief arose. 

It is now definitely known that but for the German coup at 
Kiao-Chau there would have been no Russian coup at Port Arthur. 
Anxious though the Russians were to get to the open Pacific, and 
resolved though they also probably were to settle themselves eventu- 
ally at Port Arthur, they were not eager to begin the campaign yet 
awhile. Their hands were full with the Siberian railway, which 
has involved much more serious sacrifices than was anticipated, with 
the vast problem of Siberian colonization, with which little progress 
has been made, and with other colossal questions. Hence they were 
in no hurry for fresh external complications and anxieties. When 
Germany pounced on Kiao-Chau they were alarmed because, rightly 
or wrongly, they regarded it as a trespass on their own sphere of in- 
fluence, and as a signal for partition ; but they took no action beyond 
the purely precautionary measure of seeking the hospitality of a 
Chinese harbour for their fleet over the winter. For the rest they 
watched to see what England would do. 

Now it would have been very easy for us to have induced the 
Germans to give up their designs on Kiao-Chau. We only needed 
to point out to them, as they had pointed out to us in regard to the 
Transvaal,’ that we had interests in China, and that we objected 
to the territorial integrity of the Empire being further impaired 
through foreign aggression. Such a representation made with due 
timeliness, before the material guarantee had developed into the 
sovereign leasehold, or the leasehold sovereignty, would have settled 
the whole matter. Germany could not have resisted, and she would 
not have done so, as her dignity would have been in no way impaired 
by retiring from Kiao-Chau as soon as satisfaction had been given in 
Peking for the murdered missionaries, whose fate was the ostensible 
justification of the raid. Thus the partition movement would have 
been nipped in the bud, and at the end of the winter the Russians 
would have returned as usual to Vladivostock. 

Unfortunately we did not take this course. Indeed we rather 


(1) ‘* Appendix to the Second Report from the Select Committee on British South 
Africa’’ (1897), p. 549. 
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aggravated matters by an ostentatious benevolence to the Germans 
and an equally ostentatious suspiciousness of the Russians. When 
finally Germany applied for her lease, not only did we do nothing to 
prevent her getting it, but we seem to have devoted ourselves at 
Peking to an anticipatory campaign against the permanent occupancy 
by the Russians of the winter quarters lent to them by China. This 
necessarily forced Russia’s hand, and she applied in her turn for a 
lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan. I can scarcely blame her. 
Nearly every argument we have advanced in favour of our occu- 
pation of Wei-hai-wei, as against Port Arthur, might be used by 
Russia as a justification of her occupation of Port Arthur as against 
Kiao-Chau. It is true that Port Arthur is rather an exorbitant 
compensation, but Mr. Balfour himself would not have been sorry to 
have been enabled to say as much of Wei-hai-wei when he announced 
its acquisition to the House of Commons. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. Our old China policy 
has broken down, and a new and disastrous one has been substituted 
for it, and the Government has no one to blame but itself. That it 
has obtained some valuable concessions from China, calculated to pro- 
mote an expansion of our trade—notably the opening of the inland 
waters—I do not deny; but none of them are incompatible with the 
partition policy upon which it has entered, and from which it will not 
easily extricate itself, and none of them offer advantages which seem 
likely to outweigh the perils of the new policy. It is possible that 
those perils are exaggerated, that China may yet shake . herself 
together, may organise her vast resources and become once more a 
powerful Empire, in which case Port Arthur may remain a Far 
Eastern Gibraltar, and Kiao-Chau become a sort of Chinese Pondi- 
cherry. Possible, indeed! But it is not on such sporting chances 
that practical policies can be framed. 


DIPLoMATICcus. 
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